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tniſes6 be the" caſe "bf American Ewiges And. 
even after ary were ſo much improved ab to be. 
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unk egeſſa ;. to.comſortable livi 
K. to Landis r . 
not bear with patience to be deprived of them: he 
hates war, and clings to the ſweets of peace. Hence 
the neceſlity of a military eſtabliſhment, bardening 
men b ſtrict diſcipline to endure the fatigues'of 
war. By a ſtanding army, war is carried on more 
regularly and ſcientifically than in a feudal govern- 
ment; but as it is carried on with infinitely greater 
: expenſe. „nations ae more reſerved" in declaring 
War than formerly. Long experience has at the 
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quert Spain; uud drove inte the 
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; utry again. the 'Tarks, - In the year 1453, 
ibe city o Conſtantinople, defended by a garriſon 
not-orerefling e wen, was befieged- by the 
Pieke, and redpces to, enwemity, yet nor a-fingle 
1 had: eoutage 888 all. Waiting 

with rorpiddeſpopdence unerextirpation. 
eee and ocher ſmall alian-flates,, be- 
TRIES loog and ſycceſsful commerce, 
e not a, citizen over thought of ſerying in the 
_ ny; which obliged them to employ mercenaries, 
* as well as private men. 8 
at baſt . fought, copſcientiouſly; far their pay ; but 
reflecting! that the, wictors were no better paid 
thn the vanquied, teens i Pl booty. 
Nis batile particularly between ita and 
 Uoregtines... 


e mildneſs with which the highlanders ba ve been treated 
; 3 that have been taken to introduce 
Daene any” have totally entiryated eons 
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horſeback , covered eg beats 
Machiavel mentions a battle between the Fl 
aud Venetiaus which: laſted Ralf 4 dy, = 
party giving 2 borſes wounded 

2 man flain. He obſerves, that ſuch cowardice and 
diforder was in the armies of thoſe times, "that hs 
roenitg of « fingle horſe either to charge or f 
would have decided a" battle. Chatfes' VE" * 
France, when be invaded ltaly anno 1498, itt 

not ſuch mock-bartles; and his men were held 
be devils incarnate, who ſeemed to — 
in ſhedding human blood. The Duteh, ee der 
many years have been reduced to mercenary 
are more indebted to the mutual jealouſy of 
neighbours for their independence, than to 
own army. Ia the year 1678, Lewis of Moll 
invaded Holland, and in forty days took Tory” 
walled towns.” | That country was faved',” not 
its army, but by being laid vader witer; "Froſt: 
which dfoid a6 «hat fakaas; would bave pee h 
end to the ſeven United Province. 
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UR Wh iohabitagts „like thaſe, of 
N bad no he to employ, theit xiches 
W bun;n-rade. the ſame time, being 
Ae between the; two migbiy empires of Rome 
and Parthia it 1equired. greatiaddcels and / che moſt 
alliduous. military diſcipline,, to guard it ſtom, heing 
pallowed ugiby; the one or the other This tick hit 
an prelerved the inhabitants from uxury and 
3 uſual congomitants of che A Their 
ſr 1 was laid out on magnificent 
— — and on embelliſhiug their country - ſeato. 
he fine ats were. among them carried 10 a high 
deßtes pf perfection. The famous, Zenohia, their 
Dee being led eaptive. to Rome acer being 
of her domiaions , was admired and. cele- 
for ſpirit, for learning, and for nn 
tlg in che fine /arts, + een 
bus. by aceumulated wealth \ a madaſp@uriog 
and commercial people. become a tewpting object 
or conqueſt;, and; by. effeminacy- become an eaſy 
gonqveſt. The military ſpirit ſeems to be at a low 
ebb in Britain : Will no phantom appear, even in a 
am to diſturd our doway reſt? Formetly, 
plenty of corn in che temperate regions af Europe 
and Alia, proved a tempting bait.to.porthern ſavages 
_ Sho wanted: bread: have we no cauſe to dread a 
Gmilar'fate from ſome. warlike neighbour, impelled 
Hunger, or by ambition, to extend bis domi- 
pions? The difficulty of providing for defence , 
_ conbſteny-with- ioduſtry, has produced a. general 
opinion among political writers, that a nation, to 
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and to preſerve induſtry;, muſt give up a1 
ſpirit. In the former caſe, we are ſecum 
any invader: in the latter, we lie open to 
invader: A military plan that would 1 
againſt enemies, without hurting our induſtty and 
manuſactùres, would be a rio preſent to Brita. 
That ſuch a plan is poſſible, will appear from what 
follows; though I am far from bopiog that ic wil 
meet with univerſal 55 tlie 
reader, I ſhall premiſe an account af this iffereut 
military eſtabliſhments that exiſt, and have exiſted, 
in Europe, with the advantages and difadvimtages 
of each. In examining theſe, who knows Whether 
dome hint may hot occur of a plum more perfect 
2 940i H νν anbau avad 
The moſt illuſtrious mil 1 
 untiquity is that of the Rome by which , 
ſubdued almoſt all the known world. The citizehs 
of Rome were all of them ſoldiers : they lived 
upon their pay when in the field z; but if they 
happened vis be ſuccefsfut in plunderiug, they 
ſarvec at homer Au annual diſtributiem of corn 
among them became neceſſary; which in effect 
correſponded to the halſpay of ur ider. Leds 
believed, cha ſheb a conftieation” would not be 
adopted by any modern Nate" It was 4 ſorted 
oaſtitutiom ? poneraty to nature, which gives-dif- 
ſerent an te med # ofder ab Mpply bag. 
for every neceſſary art.” I n Hafatr does 688 f. 
tutiom, having n medium between univerfak con- 
queſt an$wenchad Navery.” Had he Gaul who 
—— - nd but of 
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dd: with Carthage, Carthage was a commercial 
tate. the people all employęd in ares, manufactures, 
and navigation. Tbe ( ginians were ſubdued; 
but they could not be reduced to extremity, while 
ed 60 che fen In fad, theyipioſpered 
o much hy commerce, even after they were ſub- 
duced, as to raiſe jealouſy in their maſters; who 
thought. themſelves not ſeoure while a houſt ro- 
mained ia, Carthage. Qn the ather hind, What 
_ 'pelqurce: for the inhabitants of Rome, had they 
been ſubdued? They muſt have periſhed by hunger; 
ſon they uoaald not wotk. In a word, ancient Rome 
Apſemables,.a gameſter who ventures all upon one 
1 zal he loſe, he is,undanse, | 
Take it ſor granted, that our feudal ſy ſtem will 
uot bave-a fingle vote. It was a ſyſtem that led 
860 conſuſion and Anaraby , ns little Sued. for war 
. as for; peace, And as ſor mercenary troops it is 
unneceſſary t bring them. again icito the field, _ 
What is ſaid of tbem above. SM os bebte 
The any remaining forms that merit ade 
_ 
mo in their, ander, - with. che objectians that 
times was: eſtabliſhed. by Charles VII. of France, 
oa very mperfect plan... He bega. 
ef cavalry termed companies of ord- And 
3 3 _ yg mee et 
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on: Baits n hend of. 
vn the brink of tuin in the war with Han. 
What would have happened had Hannibal 


victotious ? k is eaſy to judge, by comparing 


ante n, add milden which 1 mal! 
againſt, each. : The firſt ſtandiag army iu modern 
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oariſh/240- furniſh; an archer : theſe were termed 
5 % borauſe they were exempted-from 
all rages; This httle army was intended ſor 
reſtoring peace and order at home, not for diſtueb, 
. ſtates. The King had been forced 
ſome of them for reſtrain· 
vaſſals, and moſt, of | 


were 


regular pay to his lietle amy N Nat | 

Firſt attempts are commonly crude and defect. 
d one by one in different 
of action, 
n AGE 


Top © 
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, was a favorite of his 3 and juſtly, , as he 
"by every der his affe jon for them. Had our frſt 


Charles been-fuch u favorite, who knows whether the tres 
without conſent- of parliament, would have met 


power, ito6:valuableieverito be abandoned 2-if one 


s 
douid not enſily he brought under retulas diſcipline; c 
ins the field, they diſplayed nothing but vicious in 
babits , ag ſpirit of lazineſs -, of diſdrder, and oi c9 
peking Neither in peace were they of any uſe; fi 
their character of folliet made them agricul. Wl V: 
ture; without beidg qualified for: war rin the-aray I th 
they were no , better- than' peaſants::. at; the plougb, b. 


no better than idle ſoldiers. But in tbe hands of 
a2 monürch, /a ſtanding army is an inſtrument of 


ſovereign eütertain ſuch! an army, athets in eli 
deſence muſt ſollow. Standiag armies are now 
eſtabliſhed in every European ſtate, and are brought 
to a competent degree oſ perſect ian. 
\ This new inſtrument of government, has produced 
a ſurprifiog change im manners! We new tely on 
as ſtanding army, ſor defence as well as offence: 
none but thoſe who, are trained to war, ever think 
of handling arms, or even of defending themſelves 
againſt an enemy: our people have become alto- 
_ gether effemioate,, terrified at the very ſight of a 
boſtile weapon. It is true, they are not the leſs 
qualified for the arts of poet aud if manufacturers 
be. protected from "being bbliged” to ſerve in the 
army.» I diſcover. not aby iocompatibility between 
aſtanding-army and the higheſt induſtiy. Huſband- 
men at che ſame time make the beſt ſoldiers: a 
military ſpirit in the lower claſſes ariſes from bodily 
8 "add" from affection to cheit "natal Toit. 
Both are eminent in the huſbandmap ; LJ cet 
exerciſe. ia, the open air..readers. him har 
robult; and fondneſs far che place hon ink 
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comfort, and attaches. him to his country 
in n 8 + bm to bin cow the 
Fay attached ta no country but where he 
4 and a ſedentary life, ener, 
is Body, renders. bim puſillanimous. Fos 
ate wg agriculture ought to 
cheriſhed aboye all other arts. * 
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| tenaciouſly diſputed with, an invader” Aud While 


Preſent, we rely entirely on à ſtanding army, for 


Conſequeneg. That 
provoked his neighbours into „ 
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i ht TY fice prepardtiq for war, yy byce ling 


men who love their e hom laber ane 
ſobriety qualify for being ſoldiers j but is 40 the 
beſt foundation for commerce, by iu iſhing both 
food and" materials to the induſtrious. 
But ſeveral objections 'oecur” againſt 4 lig 

atmy, that call aloud for à better model than 1 
- hitherto. been eſtabliſted, at leaſt in Britain. Tbe 
ſubject is intereſting, and I hope for attention from 
every man who loves his «country. During the 
Vigor of the feudal ſyſtem, hichb made every Hand. 
or x ſoldier,” exefy inch of ground as 


a ſoyereiga. retained any part of his dominions , 
he never loſt hopes of recovering the whole. -* 


defence as well as offence; which has rediced « 
nation in Europe to a precarious fate, If the army 
of; nation happen 0 be defeated , even at the 
diſtant frontier there is little reſource agaiuſt 
2 total conqueſt. Compare the hiſtory of Charles 
VIE with that of Lewis XIV. Kings of France, 
"The" former, though driven into a" corner by 


Henry V. of England, was bowevet far from 


Vvielding: on the contrary , relying on the military 
| ſpirit of his people, and indefatigably intent on 
ſtratagem and ſurpriſe, be recovered all he had loſt. 
When Lewis XIV. ſucceeded to the crown, the 


the narrow ſpan of a ſtauding army. Behold the 
ambitious'; monarch, having 
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TI ain a more pamernus 
= Ar en vv by an abandon of, all 
upon which Feu be bad lavidhed much 
oa and. — France ati chat period con- 
gained ſeveral williovs, cepable of Bering armsg 
and yet was not in a condition co make head againſt 
a diſciplined army of vo men. Poland , which 
continues upon the ancient military eſtabliſhment, 
vearied- ont Charles XII. ol weden ; and had done 
the ſame to ſeyeral of his predeceſſors. 
deſended only by a ſtanding army, 
out a fingle day againſt the prince now mentioned, 
at the head of a greater amy, Mercenary troops 
are a d ſtill· more feeble, againſt; troops, that 
fight, for, glory , or fox their country. Uahappy 
was the invention of a ſtanding army; Which, 
vichout being any ſtrong .bulwark againſt enemies, 
is. & grievous: burden on the people; and turns daily 
mars aud mort ſo. Liſten to a firſt rate authot 
on that paint 081 qu un tat augmeate c qui 
« appelle ſes troupes, les autres augmentent les 
leurs de ſagon qu on ne gagne rien par · A que 
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des foldits;” & nous" ſerotis” come de Tur. 
Are 10 7s y6 e NNetorugos lint Wwe; 


© Bit WW tllp68to Britain; ag ever dec nition; 
chere is an ob they more formidable Which 
is that à ſtanding army is dangerous to liberty. 
K _ very little to N againſt ſoreign 
e g Radiol i my to afford fecv · 
rity, af wes have no fecurity a gaiuſt an enemy at 

| Home. IH a warlikt king, heading bis 


— 


e ambitious to render himſelf abſblute; there Ire 


5 means to evade the iwpen ding blow; for What 
avail” the grenteſt number of effeminate cowards 
againſt à diſciplined army, devoted to their prince, 
ane ready i implicitly * to execute his com 37 
8 I Word, by relying- entirely on a ſtanding army, 
and” by waſting the ſword in the hauds of men 
jets ac Ur re ii of Cie laws; a folid 
foundation is aid for military goVertment Thus 
army is dangerous to Hberty; "and yet 
I powerfutieighbours. 
== $1940907 2415 10s | 295 0073 222 7 Ago. 
*/2 a; ſoon as dne Rate" IDE "Iv of its 
ee, the ſtates of gn do the ſame ; 
z noching * is, the * 1 
: Buggy sines dean of bi * 


| of his c0p'c from a fore 'q 
* 72 2 ion 2. fs El Bev ' prop e by all 1 
| all, ts termec peace. Es and-6om- 
\ . — ofthe whole univerſe, we are in & flats of poverty; 


n ghus-contivus!)y:apgmenting dur troops, e [hall © 
— none. elſe but ſoldiers, and be reduced to the 


« 
anden ap che ne ae 2 % + ome : 
RW Veſprit des lehr, liv. 13. chap. 17 
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ning 
Harrington did not advert, thatdach* ancetiogs, 


eoflaming the military ſpirit, muſt ctcate an averſion 


ſactures: it would be ſo, at leaſt in Britain An 


ſole object; and not the leſs fo. by reducing Britain to 
ſuch poverty as ſcarce to be a tempting conqueſt. 


ol the power of a commetcial Rate, entire in ds 
crodit; & power that amazed all the world, and 
ourſelves no leſs than others. Politicians begin toi” 
confer Britain unit not France, to be the formithable 
rewer that: threatens! fniverſal (monarchy, Had 
Hargngtens plan been adopted, Hritaqin muſt have 


ts been reduced do à levelwith Sweden or Denwack! 
3 Having no ambition but to draw ſubſaflies ſcom its 

al more potent neighbours, ; ung W n 
if lo Switrerlauch, i: is true bbops:ar+; flom the 
1 ee twelve ezerciſed in rannidg; wreſtling] 
- I odfbomting) Every” male rhe; car bedr mines? is) 
; [[ rcapimented rand fabpeted- to military rdifoiplinet! 
u Here is a militia in e eee 


plane a militiz neither forced nor: mercena pp yon: 
viocible when fighting for their coumryt Andi as 


the Swiſs — eee 


ig. * 


The: A Dh ts 


riagton propoſes a militia as a remedy. Ever male 
between cightcen. and thitty id to be trained td 


military exerciſea, by ſrequent meetings, where the 
youth} are 5098 my pee in. rut 


inthe people-to dull and ſatiguing labor. His plan 
tvidenti is inconſiſtent with induſtry and | mari» 
vutuceptidnable plan it would he, were defence our 


Our ate war with France is a conſpicuous inſtance. 


| hid! inſtanto, that the martial ſic edn in. 
viocible obſtryGion' to inguſtry. But the original 
—  barreaneſvofSwitzerland compelled ene inbabitants 
to be ſober and induſtrious : and induſtry hath 
among them become a ſecond nature chere ſcarce. 
: Aybeing/ a:vhildabove ſix years. of age but who 
is employed / hot exceptiog children of opulent 
families; "England! differs widely in the nature of 
its ſoil, aud of its people. But there ig lietle oc- 
_ caſion/t6 inſiſt upon that difference; as Switzerland 
affords no clear evidence, that a ſpirit of induſtry 
is perfectly compatible with a-milicia: the Swils, 
it is true, may be termed induſtrious; but theit 
ne coufined to neceſſaries and couveniencies: 
"0 Heſs ambitious of wealth than of military 
, whey; and they have few arts ot maaufactures, 
iber tu ſuppart eee * 0 excite 
ne n 15 81 Hide LY 4. 44 AN 2 * + "op 
Fletaher of Salton's:plau'of a wilitia , differs fittlc 
+ - | ſos that of Harrington. ute to be 
daa 5 i Rügen, add a doch in 
Seeta into:ohevet other of- which; every man 
muſt enter un rompleting his one · and - tw entietk 
year. Ia theſe camps, the art of war is to be 
_ avhuired add praiſed # thoſe: Wo tan maintain 
theme les muſt chntinue chere two years ; others 
bote fingla yeare Secondlyy; Thaſd who have been 
fe nec ot wet aſtetf have fiſty yearly 
>.” _meeting/;/ and (hull: exerciſe tour hours every 
| mietigg 1638: mat faid 15 by hat means young 
wen ave compelied t be fart to the, camp/; nor is 
4 | | — 19% 
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We for. 3 gn os ler hacks ah 
The, weak. aud the ſickly myſt, be. exempted}, 
yet ng regulation is propofed agaioſt thoſe, on 


abſent themſelv on falſe ;pretext;..; Rut 5 8 | 


theſe, the capital objeQian againſt Harti 
Arikes.equally agaiolt.Flergher's. , 1 bat by 4. ä 
a military, ſpirit, it would, alienate. he migdg of our 
people fron, arts and maunſactures, and ſtom co 
ſtant and uniform occupation. The author l 
remarks, that the uſe, and exerciſe of arms, 


make. the youth place cheit honor upon that art, 
and would enflame them, with love of m. 1 
glory j not advetting hst love of military 

diffuled through the whole maſs of the — 
would, unqualify Britain ſor being a. 

aud: commercial country ee of * 
weight, pr -conſideratiop in Europ: 

„Abe military branch. is eſſential to. wer N 
of goverament: + The. Quakers are the. 2 5 | 
ple Who ever doubled. of it. Ie it not 
moryfying, that a capital, branch of goyeramend, 
ſhould. to this day recain in a ſtare amperſet'? 
Qne,would ſuſpe& forme; inberent yice io, the — 

of goyerament, , that countetacts — 

genius to produce a more. perſect mode. 9 
diſpoſed. to admit aby ſuch defect, eſpecially, in an 
afticle. eſſential 0 the well · being of ſaciety;;3. and 
rather than yield to che charge, Lyepture to propole = 

the following plau, even at the hazard of 
thought an idle projector. And what auimates me 
greavly to; make the attempt, is a firm convictiop = 
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importance to diät, and that if either ben 
be loſt, we are undone; Jo reconcile theſe ſeeming 


Autsgoniſts, is my chief view in the following 
Fan; to whack 1 ſhall proceed, after paving the 


way by ſome preliminary conſiderations. 


he firſt is, that as military force is ecntial to 


every ſtate, no mat is exempted from bearing arms 


_ for his country : all are bound; becauſe no perſon 


tas right to be exempted more thin ahother.” Were 
any difference to be made, perſons of figure and 
ſottune ought firſt to be called 'to 'that Tervice, as 
ticing the moſt intereſted in the welfare of their 
er. Liſten to à good: ſoldier delivering his 
on that ſolje&: Les levees qui ſe font 

par ie ſont tout auſſi odieuſes; on met 
de argent dans la un homme, & on 


4 ui dit quil eſt Toldat Celles qui fe dont pat 
orte, le Wit encore plus; c'eſt une deſolation 


publique, dont le bourgedis & Phabitant ne ſc 


— fauvent qu à force d argent, & dont le fond eſt 


urs un moyen odieux. Ne vaudroit - Il pas 


— etablir, par une loi, que tout homme, 
de quelle condition qu'il füt, ſeroit oblige de 


1 ſervir ſon prince & fa patrie pendant cinq ans? 
* 8 Oette loi ne ſcauroit etre deſapprouvee , parce 


Ns ar eſt natorel & juſte que les citoyens s'emploient 
pour la'defenſe de I tat. Cette ethode de lever 
= des troupes ſeroit-un fond in6puifable de belles 
d bonnes recrues, qui ne ſeroient pas fujettes a 


e gsterter. Lon ſe feroit meme, par la ſuite, un 
honneur & un devoir de ſervir ſa täche Mais, 


e pouf y pat heir, it faudroir a en excepiter aucune 
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« condition, etre $6vere ſur ce point, & Uther 
* a\{gire ex6cuter cette loi de preference aux nobles, 
« & aux riches. Perſonne n'en murmureroit. Mord 
* cevx qui auroient ſervi leur temps, vertoient aved 
4 me pris ceux qui tepugneroient à cette loi , & 
© inſeuſiblemeut on ſe/feroit un honneur de nn 
© le pauvre bourgeois feroit confole-par/Fexemple 
« du riche: & celui: l eee 12 eve 
y ſervir le noble 5 : - ; | 


i Hie du Comes e 


| +4 The wethod of inliſting. men, by quttiagis trick upon 
q ' them , iy fully ag, odious, They ſlip a piece. of money 
„e , pocket, and then tell him * A 
ſting by force is ſtill more odious. 
« caldmity , fron! which'the citizen has no 4 of 
© kimſelf but by money; and it is conſequently the worſt 
+ all he refources, of government. Would it not be more 
* expedient, to eaact a law, obliging every man, Whatever 
* be ble rank, to ſerve his King and country for five years? 
„This 1a 211 not be diſapproved of, decauſe it is gan- 
* ſiſtent 5 wick nattee and juſtice, that every __ 
© ſhould be employed in the defence of the fate. 
'* would be an inexhauſtible- fund of good and ab'e ſoldiers, 
* ho would not he apt to deſert, as every man. would 
, reckon it both his honor and his duty to have ee «9g! 
% time. But to eff ct this, it muſt, n 
* That there Mall be no exception of f ranks... This point 
6 mult de rigorouſly 'attended to, and. the law mut be. 
© enforced , by way of preference, firſt among the nobility 
and the men of wen th. There would not be a ptr ages" 
0 „ who would complain of it. A perſon who had ſerved his 
„time, would 4reat with contempt another who ſhould ſhow 
. feluftange 10 with the law ; ; 8n9 thn, Ny Wagons, | 
it would becomes taſk- of honor. The poor citizen 
be + comforted amd inſpirited by the 9 | 
F C 2 | 
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a — — diMcion;: Whit 
_ ther were any remains among us of a martial ſpirit, 
the difficulty was not great of recruiting the army. 
But that taſk bath of late years become troubleſome; 

and more diſagreeable ſtill than troubleſome , by 
the neceſſity of uſing deceitful arts for trepanning 
the unwary youth. Nor are ſuch arts always ſuc- 
ceſsful ; in our late war with France, we were 
neceſſitated to give up even the appearance of 
voluntary ſervice, and to recruit the army on the 
_folid principle \ chat every wan ſhould fight for his 
country; the juſtices. of peace being empowered 
to force into the fervice ſuch as could be beſt ſpared 
from civil occupation. If a bete elauſe had been 
added, limiting the ſervice. to five or ſeven; years, 


tze meaſure would have been unexceptionable, 


even in a land oſ liberty. To relieve officers of the 
army from the neceſſity of practiſing deceitful arts, 
by ſubſtituting à fair and conſtitutional mode of 
recruiting che army, was a valuable i improvement. 


It was of importance wich reſpect to its direct in- 


tendment ; but of much greater, with reſpe& to its 
conſequences. - One of the few diſadvantages of a 
free ſtate, is liceritiduſneſs'in the common people, 
who may WIH in diſorder and profligacy without 
: control , if they but, refrain from - groſs .crimes, 
puniſhable by law. Now, as it appears to me, 
there never was deviſed a plan more efficacious for 
re aner, and lobriety, than that under 
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ion. Its ſalutary effects were conſpicuous, 
even ducing, the. ſhort time. it ſubſiſted. The dread 
of being forced into the ſervice, rendered he populace 
ble and orderly: it did more; it rendergd 
them induſtrious in order to.conciliate, fayor;.' The 


moſt beneficial diſcoveries have been accidental; | 


without having any view but for. recruiting the 
army, our legiſlature ſtumbled upon an excellent 
plan for reclaiming the idle and the profligate ; 4 
matter, in the preſent depravity of. manners, of 
greater importance than any other that congerns 
the police of Britain; A perpetual law of that kind, 
by promoting induſtry, would prove a ſovereigu 
remedy againſt mobs and riots, diſeaſes of a, ſcee 
ſtate, full of people and of manuſactures Why 
were the foregoing ſtatutes, for there were two of 
them, limited to a temporary exiſtence? There is 
not on record . Ware better ald | 
immortality. „ tans! 18 141 gate 
And now to 2 * + Phigh aſter all = 
efforts I produce, wi trepidati jon; not from any 
doubt of its ſolidity., but as ill ſuited to the preſent 
manners of this iſland. . To hope that it will be 
put iu practice, would indeed. be highly ridiculous : 
this can never happen, till patriotiſm. floyiſh,pore 
Several late mobs in the ſouth of England, all of 


them on pretext of ſcarcity , greatly alarmed the adminiſ- 


tration, A fact was diſcovered by a private perſon (Lis. 
weeks tour through” the Jourb of Big) which, our 
miniſters outzht to have diſcovered; that” theſe' mblis"ton- 
ſtantly happened where wages wete high und proviſions Tow'; 
conſequently that 2 were occaſioned, not by wail," bot 
W . wan Hl 
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_ every ſhire a ſpecial commiſſion be 
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11 Britain than it bas done for ſome time paſt 
Sippoſing no an army af 60, 00 men to be ful 
Heiene for Britain, a rational method for raiſing 
duch at army; were there nd Randing forces, 
Would be, chat land · ptoprietors. in proportion to 
their valued rents, mould furniſh men to ſerve 
Nen years; and no longer. But as it would 
Be no leſs unjuſt than imptudent, to diſband at 
once dur preſent army, we begin with moulding 
gradually the old army into the new, by filling 
vp vacancies with med bound to ſerve feven years 
and" no longer. And for: raiſing proper men, a 
matter of much delicacy ,- it is propofed, that in 
to certain 
landholders'of rank aud figure, to raife recruits 


. out bf the fower claſfes, ng mann. 
ure the leaſt ueful at bome. | 


Second. Thoſe who claim to be diſmiſſed after 
kerving the appointed time, ſhall never again be 
called to the Tervice, except in cafe of an actual 
invaſion, They ſhall be entitled each of them to 


2 premium of eight or ten pounds, for enabling 
them to follow a trade or calling, without being 


Jubjected to corporation - laws, The private men 


in mne are Talifted but for fix years; and that 


mode has never been r n "_ 15 7 iocon. 
Venen en 


ao; W . 
Nee man, whom be can withdraw 


at pleaſure upon ſubſtituting e ;.an excellent method for 


taming the peaſants , and for rendering them induſtrious. | 
2 e 8 ſoldiers * a 8 
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Third. Wich pelpi@coithegtebrach reticle 
Wh be totally and for ever baniſhed. Suppoſing 

three months yearly to be ſufficient for military 
diſcipline; the men, during the reſt of the tat, 
ought to be employed upon public works, forming 
roads, erecting bridges, making rivers navigable, 
clearing harbours, &c. &c. Why not alſo furniſh 
men ſor half- pay to private undertakers of uſeſul 
works? And ſuppoſing the daily pay of a ſoldier 
to be ten pence, it would greatly encourage e 
tenſive improvements, to have at commang 78 
numbor of ſtout fellows under ſtrict diſcipline, at 


the low wages of five pence a · day. Aan army of 


bo. oo men thus employed, would not be ſo expen- 
ſive to the public, as 20,000 men upon the preſent 
eſtabliſhment: ſor beſide the money contributed hy 
private undertakers, public works carried on by 
ſoldiers would be miſerably ill contrived , i not 
cheaply purchaſed with their paß 
It has more than once been under deliberation, 
whether the tolls may not be added to the publie 
revenue, after paying the expenſe of keeping tht 
or ſeven years been early adopted by the Einperors of Rome, 
the Pretorian bands wou d never have become maſters of the 
ſtate. rr — — 
foot without change of members ; ns fa gave them. a con- 
fidence in one another, to unite i in one ſo lid . and to be 
actuated as it were by one mind. Wh N 2 a 
| Wow Taking this for granted; I bring only fato-the ce 

tion the pay of the three month# ſpent iti military difeip ine 
and the calculation is very ſunple*, the pay of 26,000 10 
twelve months 1 4 greater ſum than the piy-of 
[ns for three mombs, © + + oma 24 a 

C4 
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8 are to he preferred : hut in progreſſive advancement, 


= . 2B. 1. 


—— — But as miniſte r. 
frequentiy are more intent upon ſerving themſelves 
than their country, it may happen that the tolls 
will be ſevied and the roads neglected. Upon the 


| plan here propoſed of a military eſtabliſhment, the 


reparation of the roads would contribute to keep 
the ſoldiers in conſtant employment. And as it 
would be difficult other wife to find conſtant exerciſe 
for threeſcore thouſand men, no miniſter ſutely, 
For the ſake of his own character, will ſuffer men 
in goverument · pay to remain idle, hen they can 
be employed ſo uſeſully for the public ſervice. Now, 


were a law made permitting no wheel. carriages on 


4 toll · road that require more than one horſe, it 
would;leſſen wonderſully the expenſe of reparation. 
Not would ſuch a law be a hardſhip, as goods can 


be carried cheaper that way than in huge waggons, 
vequiring from ſix to ten horſes. By ſuch à law 


the tolls would make a enpital branch of the publie 


revenue, being levied without any deduction but 
n eee 
0 be had. 12 83 Nein, 15 

\The; moſt important branch of the 3 is 


what regards the officers. The neceſſity ofreviving 


in our people of rank ſome military ſpirit, will be 
cknowledged” by every perfon of reflectios; and 


| In that view, the following, articles are propoſed. 
Firſt ,' That there be two claſſes of officers , one 


ſerving for pay, one without pay. In filling up 
every vacant office, of cornet or enſigu, the latter 


"IPRS FIenes Tan pag. 46. 
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An officer who has ods: en 1 
may retire with honor. e 
Second. No man mall by atop, to pn] 
a county in parliament, who has not ſerved ſeven 
years without pay; and, excepting an actual bur- 
geſs; none. but thoſe who have performed that 
ſervice, ſhall be privileged to repreſenting a borought - 
The fame qualification ſhall be neceſſary to every 
one Who aſpires to ſerve the public or the King in 
an ofſice of dignity ; excepting only churchmen and 
lawyers with regard to offices in their reſpective 
proſeſſions. In old Rome, none were in, 
candidates for any civil employment, ems had 
ſerved ten years in the atme: erte 

Third. Officers of this claſs are N 
ſrom the taxes impoſed on land, coaches, windows, 
and plate; not ſor ſaving PLAY outs but: as b | 
mark of diſtinction. t 63 $45 % 

The military ſpirit muſt i cles: 780 italy. - 
low, if ſuch regulations prove not effectual ta 
decorate the army with officers of figure and fortunes 
Nor need we to apprehend any bad conſequence 
from'a number of raw officers who: ſerve without 
pay t among men of birth, emulation will have a 
more commanding influence than pay or profit; 
and at any rate, there will always be a ſufficiency 
of old and experienced officers receiving 1 
to take the lead in every difficult enterpriſe. tr 

To improve; this army in military Aifoipline, * 
is propoſed, that when occaſion offers; 5 or 6009 
of them beiadiouined by Great Britain, avquziliaries 


8 Cen Sockey. n 
nn. And if that body be changed 
from time to time, knowledge en in war 

| will be diffuſed through the whole army. 
-- Officers who ſerve for pay, will e suy 
beneſited by this plan: frequent removes of thoſe 
Who ſerve without pay, make way ſor them; and 
the very nature n 3 n . and 
"wal wroceed to eee * for accom. 
modating this plan to our preſent military eſtabliſh. 
ment. As a total revolution at one inſtant would 
breed confuſion. the firſt Rep ought to be a ſpecimen 
only, fuch as the levying two or three regiments 
on the new model; the expenſe of which ougbt 
not to be as the forces preſently in pay, 
mte not ſuſffiche Leven in peace, to anſwer the 
ordidary demands of goverument. And as the 


preſpect of civil employments , will excite more 
men of rank to offer their ſervice than can be taken 


in, the choice muſt be in the crown, not only with 
reſpect to the new regiments, but with reſpect to 
the vacant offices of cornet and enſign in the old 
"army. But as theſe regulations will not inſtantly 
pProduce men qualified to be ſecretaries oſ Rate or 
commiſſioners af treaſury, fo numerous as to afford 
dis Majeſty a ſatisfactory choice ; that branch of 
the plan may be ſuſpended , till thoſe who have 
ſerved feven years, without pay, amount to one 
hundred at leaſt: The article that concerns members 
_ of parliament muſt be ſtill longer ſuſpended: it may 
however, after the firſt ſeven. years, receive exe- 


eution in part, by privileging thoſe ho have ſerved 
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bee x boreugb, refuſing th 
privilege to others, except to actual bu 
may procerd one ſtep farther, Thar 1f 6s « mans 
there be five gentlemen who have the qualification 
under conſideration, over and above the ordinary 
legal qualifications ; one of the five muſt be choſen, - 
leaving the I r r 
ſentative. ae $ im 
With eſpe to the pt ice meg ef wü 
a thouſand of ſuch as have ſerved the longeſt may 
be diſbanded annually, if fo many be willing to 
retire; and in their ſtead an equal number may be 
inliſted to ſerve but ſeven years. Upon ___ 
plan, it will not be difficult to find recruits. 
"The advantage of this plan, 1 | 
is eminent. It will infallibly fil the army with 
gallant officers: Other advantages concerning the 
1 ſhall be mentioned afterward. 
An appetite for military glory, cannot fail to be 
rouſed in officers who tive without pay; when 
their ſervice is the only paſſport de e ene 
of truſt and honor. And may we not hope, that 
officers Who ferve for pay, will, by force 9 
imitation , be inſpired with- the lame appetite? | 
Nothing -onght to be more ſedulouſly inculcated 
into every officer, than to deſpiſe riches / as 4 
ve mercantile object below the dignity of a ſojdier. 
ne ff Often has the courage of vidtorious troops been 
rs blunted by che pillage of an opulent city; and way 
y not rich at ſea have the ſame eſſect? 
e- Some ſea · commanders have been ſuſpected, of 
d beſlowingtheir fire more willingly vpoo a er 
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| nn ſhip of war. A ttiumph, 
an ovation, a civic crown, or ſome ſuch mark of 
honor, were in old Rome the only rewards for 
military achievements. Money, it is true, was 
ſome times diſtributed among the private men, as 
an addition to their pay, after a fatiguing campaigu; 
but not as a recompence for their good behaviour, 
becauſe all ſhared alike. It did not eſcape the 
penetrating Romans, that wealth, the parent of 
. luxury and ſelfiſhneſs, fails not to eradicate the 

| _q miktary ſpirit. The. ſoldier, who to recover his 
i | baggage. performed a bold action, gave an inſtruc- 
Þ tive leſſon to all princes. | Being invited by his 
13 general to try his fortune a ſecond time. lavite 

_ ' *,(fays;the ſoldier) one who has loſt his baggage. " 
y,Aa. bold adyenturer goes to the Indies, who, 
returning with a fortune, is afraid of every breeze. 
Britain, I ſuſpect, is too much infected with the 

ſpirit of gain. Will it be thought ridiculous in any 
mu of figure, to preſer reputation and reſpe& 

WE: 1 only he can afford a ſrugal 
meal, and a warm garment? Let us compare an 


1 A Rothan triumph was finely! contrived to excite he- 
1 | Fn. "and a Tort of triumph no Teſs Tp'etidid ; was ' uſual 
| among the Fatemite Califs- of Egypt. After returning from 
a ſucceſiful expedition, the Calif pitched his camp in a 
| plain near, his capital, where he was attended by 
[ his grandees , in their fineſt equipages. Three days were 


> fireworks, Ke, He marched into the Ge with this great 
bavaleade; through roads covered wich rich/carpets, Rrewed 
with flowers, gums, and odoriferous plants, and — 
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. commonly ſpent in all mannet of rejoicing, f-aſtidgs, muſic, - 
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country, and a wealthy merchant, who newer in- 
dylged thought but of gain: the wealth is tempt - 
ing; — and yet does there exiſt a man of ſpirit, 
who would not be the officer rather than the mer» 
chant, even wich his millions? Sultan Mechmet 
granted' to the Janiſſaries a privilege of importiog 
foreign. commodines free: of duty: was it his inten- 
tion to metamorphoſe ſoldiers into merchants, n 
peade, and hating war?; V 
ln the war 1672 carried on by Lewis XIV. ind. 
the Dutch, Dupas was made governor of Naerden, 
recommended by the Duke of Lu 3; who 
wrote to M. de Louvois, that he wiſhed — 
more ardently, than that the Prince of Orange 
would beſiege Naerden „ being certain of a defence 
ſo ſxilful and vigorous, as to furniſh an opportunity 
for another victory over the Prince. - Dupas had 
ſerved long in honorable poverty; but in this rich 
town he Ws a ſhift to amaſs a conſiderable ſum, 
Terrified to be reduced to his former poverty, he 
ſurrendered the town on the firſt ſummons. He was 
degraded in a court - martial, and condemned to 


his liberty at the ſolicitation oſ -the - Viſcount, de 
Turenne, he recovered his farmer, valor, and 
ventuted: bis. life freely on all-occaſions, |, 

But though I declare againſt large 
beſorehand, which ; inſtead, of promoting ſerxice 
excite; luxury and effeminacys yet to ag officer — 
character, who has ſpent his younger years in 


ſerying his king and country, a; government or 
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perpetual - priſon: and poverty. Having obtained 
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other-ſoitable employment that enables him-to pal 
the remainder of his life in eaſe and affluence, 15 
a proper reward for merit, reflectiug equal honor 
on the prince who: beſtows , and on the ſubjed 
ho receives; beſide affording an enlivening proſpect 
to others, who have it at heart to do well. 
Wich reſpect to the private men, the rotation 
ſed, aims at improvements far more important 
chan that of making military ſervice fall light upon 
individuals. It tends to unite the ſpirit of induſtry 
with that of war; and to form the ſame man to be 
an induſtrious laborer, and a good ſoldier. The 
continual 1 cannot fail to 
a ſpirit of i ; Which will occaſion 
by; a demand for the private won after their ſeven years 
_ fervite, as valuable above all other laborers, not 
conny for regularity, but for activity. And with 
teſpect to ſervice in war, conſtant exerciſe is the 
lte of an army, in the literal as well as ical 
ſeuſe. BelUneſs is inſpired by ſtrength and agility, 
to tens motion!imainlyContributes. The 
Roman citizens, trained to arms from their infancy ſo 
And never allowed to reſt; were invincible. To p 
mention no other works; ſpacious and durable roads be 
ckrried to the very extremities of that vaſt empire, 0 
mo clearly how the ſoldiers ere employed duriog le 
peace; Which hardened them for war, and made I ® 
term orderly and ſubmiſſive *'.- So eſſential was Iſl ® 
labor held by the Romans for training an army, L 
P 


tae? they never ventured to face an _— _ 
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roops debilitated wich idleneſs The Roman army 
n Spain, having been worſted in ſeveral engage 
nents and confined witbin their intrenchments; 
ere ſunk in idleneſs and luxury. Scipio Naſioa, 
aving demoliſhed Carthage, took the command of 
hat army; but durſt not oppoſe it to the enemy, 
ill he had accuſtomed the ſoldiers to temperance 
nd hard labor. He exercifed them without relaxa- 
ion, in warching and counterriatchiog , in forti- 
ying camps and demoliſhing them, in digging 
tenches and filling them up, in dung bigh — 4 
and polliag them down; he himſelf, from morning 
ill evening, going about, and Greding every 
operation. Marius; before engaging the Cimbri, 
exerciſed his army in turning the courſe of a over. 
Appian relates, that Antiochus , during his winter- 
quarters at Calchis, having matri6dhn beautiful virgin 
with whom he was greatly enamoured, ſpent the 
whole winter. in pleaſure, abandoning his army to 
vice and idleneſs; and that when the time of a 
returned with the Tpring, he found his foldiers un 
for ſervice. , It is reported of Hannibal, that to 
preſerve bis troops dom the infection oſ 176 
he employed them in mak ing large plantations of 
olive: trees. The Emperor Probus exerciſed his 
legions in covering with vineyards the hills of Gaul 
and Pannonia. The idleneſs of our foldiers in time 
of peace, promoting debauchery and licentiouſneſe, 
is n leſs deſtfuctive to health than to diſcipline, 
Unable for the fatigues of a firſt- campaigns, our 
r men * thoufands, 28 if * — 
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— Wie never cond of nate. in the 
Roman legions, though frequently, engaged in 
climates very different from their o]. Let u 
liſten: to a judicious writer, to whom every one 
liſtens with delight: ©Nous remarquons adjourd' hui, 
que nos armées périſſent beaucoup: par le travai 
immoderé des ſoldats : & cependant c toit par 
& un travail immenſe que les Romaias ſe conſer- 
A voient. La raiſan en eſt, je croix, que leun 
fatigues etoient continuelles; au lieu que nos 
e ſoldats paſſent fans cefle dun travail extreme : 
Fun extreme vifivets., oe qui eſt la choſe du 
monde la plus propre A les faire perir. II faut 


A que je tapporte ici ce que les auteurs nous diſent 


de Leducation. des ſoldats Romains. On les ac- 
* coutumbit.a aller le pas militaire, o eſt-a- dire, 
ſaire en oinq heures vingt milles, & quelqueſois 
vyingt - quatre. Pendant ces marches, on leur 
1 ————— e On les 


7 ey The idlene(s of Briziſh ſoldiers ws * a \ tranſaction 
of the, commillioners, of the innexed eſtates in Scotland. 
After the late war with France; they Jo Aged, that part of 
the King's rents could not be better applisd; than in giving 
bread to the disbanded ſoldiers. Houſes were built for 
_ them. portions. of land given them to cultivate. at a very 
low rent, Ind maintenance affarded. them. till they could 
reap. crop. Theſe men could not with to be better ac. 
commodated : but fo accuſtomed they had been to idleneſt 
and chatige of place, as to be incupuble of any fort of 
work: they deſerted their farms one after dnothet, and 
"commenced , and beggars. Such as had brag! meds 
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a entretendit dans Phabitude de courir & de ſauter 
® tbut-armds ; ils prenoient dans leurs exercices des 
* eptes , des javelots, des fleches, d'une peſanteur 
% double des armes ordinaires ; & ces exertices - 
„ gtolent continuels. Des hommes ſi  endureis 
1 gtoient otdinairement ſains; on ne remarque pas 
©: dans les auteurs que les arnifes Romaines, qui 
*-faiſoient la re en tant de climats, periſoient 
e par les maladies; au lieu qu'il arrive 
«© preſque continuellement avjourd'hul/, que des 
armes, ſans avoir combattu,; ſe/fondent, pour 
® ainſi dire, dans une campagne Our author 
muſt be here underſtood of the eatly times of the 
Roman ſtate. / Military diſcipline was much ſunk 
in the fourth centuty when Vegetius wrote (Lib. 3. 
cap, 14, 18.) The ſword and Pilum ,. theſe. for. 
midable weapons. of, their forefathers, were wane 


N *» W397 36:19 2 
7 Monteſquicu, Grandeur hs Romains, chap. * 

93 - 70 leon u 
65 2 We, oblerve ede that our armies are con- 
ſumed by the fatigues and ſevere labor of the ſoldieis; 

and yet it was alone by labor and toil that the Romans 
iprefetved themſelves from deſtructon. I believe the 
Yr eifon is, that their fatigue was cotttinual and unremits 
«tg; While the life of dur Toldiers is u perpetual tranſition 
n from ſexere labor to extreme indolence, a life the moſt 


*raitious 'of all othets. 1 muſt here recite the account 


e bhich the Roman authors give of the education of their 
© foldfers; They were continually habituated to the miili- 
"tary pace , Which was, to march in five hours twenty, 
20 ſometimes twenty - four miles. In theſe marches each 
*" ſoldier catried fixty pounds weight. They were 'accul- 
«4/4 omet\ 60 tun and leap in arms; and in their military b 
<<. exerciſes; their ſwords , javelins, and arrows, were of 
D 


Vor. III. 


De te militari, lib, 3. cap. 2, — [ In Englich thes : « Our 
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Wen and bows 5 the weapons of 


_ effeminate- people. About this time it was, that 
the Romans left off fortifying their camps , a work 
too laborious for their weakly 


conſtitutions, Mare. 
ſehal de Saxe, a ſoldter, not a phy ſician, aſcribes to 
the uſe of vinegar the healthineſs of the Roman 


legions; were vinegar ſo ſalutary, it would of all 


liquors be the moſt in requeſt. Exerciſe without 
intermiſſion , during peace as well as during war, 
produced that ſalutary effect; which every prince 
will find, Who is diſpoſed to copy the Roman 
diſcipline The Mareſchal gueſſes better with 
reſpect to a borſe. Diſcourſing of cavalry , be 
obſerves, that a horſe becomes hardy and healthful 


„ twice the ordinary weight.” Theſe exerciſes were con- 
© tinual, which ſo firengthened the conſtitution of the 
* men, that they were always in health, We fee no 
* remarks in the Roman authors, that their armies, in the 
* variety of climates where they made war , ever periſhed 


"Y « by diſeaſe ; whilſt now-a-days it is not unuſual, that an 


* army", without-over coming to an engagement , dende 
* away by difeaſe in one campaign.” _ 


de gel miligris gente, plus. qnocidigns-grmorim nec 
ond ſanitate m militum putaverunt prodeſſe, quam medicos. 


Ex quo intelligitur quanto ſtudioſius armorum artem docendus 
ſit. ſemper exercitus, cum ei laboris conſuetudo & in caftris 
ſanitatem, & in conflict poſſit preeſtare victoriam. Yegerius, 


© maſters of the art · military were of opinion, that daily 
* exerciſe in arms contributed more to the health of the 


2 4 troops, than ene {kill of the phyſician : from which we 


% may judge , what care ſhould be taken, to habituate the 
« ſoldiers to the exe ciſe of arms, to which they owe boch 


| 4, their health in the camp, and their victory in the field,” 1 
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by conflant exetciſe , and that a your THE is DR 
unable to bear ee for which _ he de» 
rere 1 young horſes fot. the ſervice * an 
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That the military branch of the Deizith g 8 . 
ment is ſuſceptible of improvements, all the ee 
will admit. To improve it, I have contributed 
my mite; which is humbly ſubmitted to the public, 
a judge from which there lies no ap It is 
ſubmitted in thtee views. The firſt is, Whether 
an army modelled as above, would not ſecure us 
agaiuſt the boldeſt invader; the next, Whether 
ſuch an army be as dangerous to liberty , as an 
army iti its preſent form; and the laſt, Whether it 
would not be a ſchool of induſtry and matron 
to our peo ople. * 
rn we fhogld, ah « few. 
yeats\ have not only an army of ſixty od. 
vel. dite plined troops, but the command of another 
army , equally numerous and equally well diſci-. 
plined. It is true, that troops inured to wat have 
an advantage over troops, that have not the ſame. 
experience: but with 12 
cech Imipracticable, to land at once in Britain an 
army, that can land againſt 100,000- Britiſh ſol- 
diers.. well diſciplined , fighting, even the firſt. 
dime, 1 cheir er, and ſor or dns and | 
c 

A Gor: with Rack raiſes : a 3 amy. 
ſight "threatening of an invaſion. They fecurity 
afforde@ by the propoſed plan, would enable us 
to af offenſively at ſea, inſtead - being reduced 

11 


* 


rance it may be pronoun- 


9277 our ſhips at ww for nn our coaſts, 
Britain any” longer be obliged. to ſupport 
— continental conne ions? No ſooner does an 
European prince augment his army, or improve 
military diſcipline, than his neighbours, taking 
fright; muſt do the ſame. Max nat one hope, 
that by the plan propoſed, or by ſame ſuch, Bri. 
_ tain” would be relie ved from Jealouly ang bl 
tude about its neighbours . 

This is à ſubject that deſerves deep attention, 
being of the utmoſt importance to. Great Britain. 
The importance will clearly appear upon conſider. 
ing our late War with France , and our preſent 
war with France, Spain, and $7 9 Wy 
nies, all united againſt us. Fran, 

Have' made frequent attempts to Ae — 5 — fo 
ther by threatening an inyaſion, But they are not Ml 4 
upon aq”equal footing : England bas many good IM . 
harbours, not à fingle fortified town ; France has b 
few Bur and many. fortified. towns.. It is a 

t 
| 
a 
0 
˖ 
| 
| 
| 


provided "with a ſtandin army much. dy in 
Sport than Britain; 154 ab fy al, our capital 
is open to 4 fudden attack by ſea, "which the ca- 
pital of Fance is hot. Our Bank may in an inſtant 
be ruined}. and” public credit ſuffer à Rupifyiog 


"3 


blow. We accordingly are terrified at the very 
thought of aflat - bottomed boat ; and it is acknow- 
ledgeck o all hands, that we have no þ 15 
. againſt an inyaſion but a ſuperior fleet, Ibis un- 
r happy” tuation has, in the preſent war. | wan 
our migiicters into great perplexity. Gur field of 

action is America and the Nad Ladies, and vet 
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* . The Army.” . 
our grand fleet is locked up at home, while the 
French” and- Spaniards are * liberty to direct all 
their force to that part of the world. Our in- 
telligence of the motions of our enemies muſt be 
always late, often uncertain; and in fact ſeveral 
capital blows have been ſtruck before we coul 
give any reinforcement to our fleets in thoſe | 
Now if the military branch propoſed above had 
been adopted early during intervals of peace, our 
miniftry would have been at liberty to employ 
our whole naval ' force where it could do the 
greateſt execution, and would ſoon have brought | 
the war to an end. 

With reſpect to the ſecond view , having long 
enjoyed the ſweets of a free government under a 
ſucceſſion of mild princes , we begin to forget 
that our libertzes ever were in danger. But drowſy 
ſecurity is of all conditions the moſt dangerous; 
becauſe the Nate may be overwhelmed: before we 
even dream of danger. Suppoſe only , that a Bri- 
tiſh' Kiog ; accompliſhed in the art of war and 
beloved by his ſoldiers, heads his own troops in 
a war with France; ad after more than one ſuc- 
ceſsful' campaign,” gives peace to his enemy, on 
terms advantageous" to his people: what ſecurity 
have we for our liberties, When be returns with 
a vidorious army, devoted to his will? 1am talk 
ing of a ſtanding army in its. preſent form. Troops 
modelled as above would not be ſo obſequious: 
a number of the prime nobility and gentry fer. 
ving without pay, who could be under vo temp⸗ 


tan to enſlive themſelves and their country : 
N 3 
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would prove a firm barrier againſt the ambitious 
views of ſuch a prince. And even ſuppoſing that 
army to be totally corrupted, the prince could 
have little hope of ſucceſs againſt the pation ſup- 
58 ported by à veteran army, that might be relied 
8 on as champions for their country or WEE 
| | And as to the laſt view mentioned, the 10 
propoſed would promote induſtry and virtue, not 
only among che ſoldiers, but among the working 
pPeaple in general. To avoid hard labor and fevers 
| diſcipline in the army, men would be ſober and 
induſtrious at home; and ſuch untractable ſpirits 
as cannot be reached by the mild laws of a free 
government, would be effectually tamed by mili. 
tary law. At the ſame time, as ſobriety and in- 
nocence are conſtant attendants upon induſtry, 
the manners of our people would be much puri. 
| fied; a circumſtance. of infinite importance to Bri- 
tain. The ſalutary influence of the plan, would 
reach perſons in a higher ſphere. A young gen- 
- tleman, whipt at ſchool , or falling behind at col. 
lege , contracts an averſian bo ſtudy, and flies to 


* 


| nn 
ten years in the army before he could be admitted to a 
| civil office, the republic had nothing to dread from their 
armies. But when by luxury the fatigues of war appeared 

 pnſupportable to men af condition, there was a neceſſity | 

to fill the legions with the low and tddigete, who followed | 

EF. their leaders implicidy, and were as ready to overturn the 
|. - FTepublic as to protect it. Hence the civil war between Ma. 

- yius and Sylla; and. n the overthrow. of the pot 


by yore Ve. 
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will be ſought for every where, even at higher 


the army, where he is kept in countenance by 
numbers, idle and ignorant like himſelf” How 
many young men Wy daily ruined, who, but 
for the temptation of idleneſs and gaiety in the 
army, would have become uſeful ſubjects; In the 
plan under conſideration, the officers who ſerve 
for pay would be fo few in number, and their 
proſpect of advancement fo clear, that it would 
require much intereſt to be admitted into the army. 
None would be admitted but thoſe who have been 
regularly educated in every branch of military 
knowledge, and idle boys would be remitted to 
their ſtudies. 

Here is diſplayed an agreeable | ſcene with rela- 
tion to induſtry. Suppoſing the whole threeſcore 
thouſand men to be abſolutely idle; yet, by doub- 
ling the induſtry of thoſe Who remain, I affirm, 
that the\ſum of induſtry would be much greater 
than before. And the ſcene becomes enchanting , 
when we conſider, that theſe threeſcore thouſand 
men, would not only be of all the moſt bo er er nk 
but be patterns of induſtry to others. 

Upon concluſion of a foreign war, we ſuffer 
grievouſly by diſbanded ſoliders, who muſt plun · 
der or ſtarve. The preſent plan is an eſſectual re- 
medy : men accuſtomed to hard labor under ftri& 
diſcipline, can never be in want of bread: they 


than ordinary wages; and they will prove excel 
lent maſters for training the | peaſants e hand 
labor. 

A man indulges emulation more freely in be- 
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- baif-of his ſriend or his country, 


emulation in the latter caſe is ſelfiſh;- in the for. 
mer, it is ſocial. Does not that give us reaſon to 


ſuch emulation, à virtuous. paſſion, be any ob. 
ſtruction to private friendſhip between members 


young officers of birth and fortune; zealous to 
| qualify themſelves at their own expenſe for. ſer- 

but. perſonal merit? Both find their account in 
military affairs, à valuable branch of education 


for them; and afficers who ſerve; for pay, acquire Wl b 
friends at court, who. will embrace every oppor 0 


be weigbed. Our youth go abroad to ſee the 


* * pomp. aku « Giſembled. virtues, 
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Toy of himſelf, 


hope, that the ſeparatiog military officers into dif, 
ferent claſſes. will excitę a laudable emulation; 
prompting individuals to exert themſelves on eve- 
ry..oceahon for the honor of their claſs? Nor will 


ol different claſſes. May it not he expected, that 


ving their country, will cling for inſtruction to 
officers af experience, wha, have no inheritance 


that connexion: men of rank become adepts in 


tunity of teſtifying their glatitudle. ir 
The advantages mentioned are great and. exten, 


five; and yet are not the only advantages, Will 


n 
a 
it he thought extravagant to hope, that the pro- f 
* 


poſed plan would form a better ſyſtem of educa · 
tion for young men of fortune, than hitherto has 


been known in Britain? Before pronouncing ſen- 
tence againſt me, Jet the following conſiderations 


world in the literal ſenſe; for to pierce deeper than 
eye · ſight, cannot be expecled ol boys. They re- 
ſort to gay courts, where nothing is found for 


"WII 1 2 1 1 


"of 


puſh him on. To acquire che military art, to 0 di 


nd * vices: 10 ſcenes make an impreſſion 5 


leep on young men of a warm imagination. Our 
plan would be an antidate to ſuch poiſonous educae 
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ion. Suppoſing eighteen to be the earlieſt time | 


or the army; here is an object held up to our 
youth of fortune, for rouſing their ambition; they 
ill endeavour to make a figure, and emulation 
ill animate them to excel: ſuppoſing a young 
nan to have no ambition, ſhame however, wal 


cipline their men, to direct the execution of public 
works, and to conduct other military operations, 
would occupy their whole time., and haniſh idle - 
neſs. A young gentleman, thus guarded again 

the enticing vices and ſauntering follies of youth, 
muſt be ſadly deficient in genius, if, during his 


ſeven years ſervice, reading and meditation have 


been totally negleaed. Hoping, better things from 
our youth of fortune, 1 take for granted, that dur- 
ing. their ſervice they have made ſome. progreſs, 
not only in military knowledge , but in morals, 


and in the fine arts, ſo as at the age of twenty. 


five ta be qualified for profiting, inſtead of being 
undone, by ſeeing , the WOE nt ont ae 


* Whether horeditaty nobility may not be ak 15 


nounce with aſſurance, that ſuch a conſtitution is pnhappy 


with reſpect to education ; and appears to admit no remedy; s 
if it be not that above mentioned, or ſame ſuch. In , 
few of thoſe who received their education while they were, 
the eldeſt ſbns of ** have been duly qualified to manage 
public . 


monarchical government to ſupport the King againſt the | 
multitude, I take not on me to pronounce : but this I pro- 


4 ; 


, Where pleaſure is the ruliog paſſion in youth, in 


Further, young men of birth und fortune, a 
quire indeed the ſmoothneſs and ſuppleneſs of 
court, with reſpect to their ſuperiors ; but ü 
reſtraint of ſuch manners, makes their temper bre: 
- out againſt inferiors, where there is no Ne 
Iauſolence of rank, is not ſo viſible in Britain « 
in countries of leſs freedom; but it is ſufficien 
viſible to require correction. To that end, n 
method promiſes more ſucceſs than military ſer 
vice; as command and obedience alternately , art 
the beſt diſcipline for acquiring temper and mods 
ration. Can pride and infolence be more effec; 
_ tually ſtemmed, than to. de under command of an 
inferior? 
till upon the important article of education 
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tereſt will be the ruling paſſion in age: the ſelf 
Principle is the foundation of both; the objed 
only is varied, This obſervation is Gadly verified 
in Britain: our young men of rank, loathing an 
irkſome and fatiguing courſe of education, 1. 
don themſelves to pleaſure. Trace theſe very men 
| through the more ſettled part of life, and they 
will be found graſping at power and profit, by 
means of court - favor; with no regard to their 
country, and with very little to their friends, The 
education propoſed, holding up a temptiog prize 
to' virtuous ambition, is an excellent fence againſt 
a life of indolent pleafure. A youth of fortune, 
0 engaged with many rivals in a train of public fer- 
Vice, acquires a habit of buſineſs; and as be is 


ere 
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07 euployed for the public, patriotſi be- 
mes his ruling paſſion. 
A number of noblemen and gentlemen, "1th 
nbition, did lately join in parliament to oppoſe 
de King's meaſures; and with true antipatriotic 
eal ood up as champions for the American 
ebels. Charity leads me to think, that they 
would have acted very had they been 


e, a 
of 


* nployed during a courſe 2 in the ſervice 


nods pf their country. - 
effe, WW The advantages of a military UE » ſuch 
of a fas that propoſed, are not yet exhauſted. Under 


regular government promoting the arts of peace, 
ſocial intercourſe refines, and fondneſs for com- 


pany increaſes in proportion. And hence it is, 


-160 chat the capital is crowded with every perſon who 
bjes en a to live there. A man of fortune, who 
ified 
> 1 , See be is Threcehed by 8 good hind; 
* (Madame Pompadour); and if it have any reſemblance , 
it ſets our plan in a conſpicuous light. The French no- 
men By bleſſe, ſays that lady, ſpending their lives in diſſipation and 
they Wl idleneſt, know as little of politics as of economy." A gen- 
by I tleman hunts all his life in the country, or perhaps comes 
heir to Paris to ruin himſelf with an opera - girl, Thoſe who 
The ve ambitious to be of the miniſtry , have ſeldom any merit, 
if it de not in caballing and intrigue. The French nob+ 
rize leſſe have courage, but without any genius far war, the 
inſt Wl fatigue of a ſoldier's life being ta them unſupportable. The 
ne, King has been reduced to the neceſſity of employing two 
ſer. WI firangers for the ſafety of his crown : had it not been for 
>» is the Counts de Saxe and Lœwendahl, the Ems of France 


— egy ee” Fark. 0 


rained in the military line, and conſequently been 


\ 


4 — . I 


has no taſte but for a city · liſe, * 


ced into the country by bufineſs: finding buſineſ 


and the country equally. inſipid, he turns impa- 


tient, and flies to town, with a diſguſt at every 


rural amuſement. In France, the country has been 
long deſerted; in Britain the ſame fondneſs for 2 
town - life is gaining ground. A ſtranger _ 
ing the immenſe ſums expended in England upo 

country - ſeats, would conclude, in —— 


With great certainty, that the Engliſh ſpend moſt 
of their time in the country. But how would it 


ſurpriſe him to be told, not only that people of- 


faſhion in England paſs little of their time there, 
but that the immenſe ſums laid out upon gardening 
and pleaſure · grounds, are the effect of vanity 


more than of taſte! In fact, ſuch embelliſhments 


are beginning to wear out of faſhion ; appetite for 
ſociety leaving neither time nor inclination for 
rural pleaſures. If the progreſs of that diſeaſe can 
be ſtayed, the only means is military education. 


In youth laſting impreſſions are made; and men 


of fortune who take to the army, being confined 


moſtiy to the country in prime of life, contract a 
liking for country - occupations and amnſements: 
Which withdraw them from. the capital, and con- 


tribute to the veakh of the mind, no leſs than of 
the body. 
A military life is the ouly cure 1 a diſeaſe 


much more dangerous. Moſt men of rank are 


ambitious of ſhining in public. They may aſſume 


the patriot at the beginning; but it is a falſe ap- 


ARE, for their — is only a diſguiſe to 


/ 


u 
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id nies. A court life becehiſhtthibs: 
nal and engroſſes their whole ſoul: the miniſter's 
od is a- law to them: they dare not difobey;- ſor 
o be reduced to a private ſtation, would to them 
be a cruel misfortune. This impotence of mind 18 
in France ſo exceſſive, that to baniſh a covurtier to 
s country - ſeat, is held an adequate pᷣuniſhment 
ſor the higheſt miſdemeanor. This ſort of flavery 
;s gaining ground in Britain; and it bought to be 
dreaded, for ſcarce another circumſtance will more 
readily-pave the way to abſolute power, if adverſe 
fate ſhall afflick us with an ambitious Kiag. Thers 
is no effectual remedy to the ſervility of à court- 
life, but the military education here recommended. 
A military education would cantribute” equally 
16 moderation in ſocial enjoymenta. The pomp, 
ceremony, and expenſe, neceſſary to thoſe who 
adhere to a court, and live always in public, are 
not a little fatiguing-and oppreflive.” Man is na- 
wrally moderate in bis defire of enjoyment; and 


irequires much practice to make him bear excels 


without ſatiety and diſguſt. The pain of excels , 
prompts men oþ opulence to pals fone" part of their 
time in a ſnug retirement, where they live at eafe, 
ſree dem Priap and ceremony. Herelis a retire- 
meat, which can be reached without any painfut 
circuit ; a port if ſafety ande Gf peace, to which 
we are piloted dy military eddeatidn, avoidig 
eee eee and rr * 
aaa e wy fit dee en 
Reflecting on the advantages 0 an ode 
cation above diſplayed, is it fou t think, that 


our plan might produce a total alteration of man 


military men, w 
| ſhame, not to talk of pride, oe woe the 


_ encouragement to others, Frequent inſtances of 


8 2 propoſed, . Fondneſs for the ſubject er. 


men as are diſpoſed. to ſerve: ina public tation. 
| ſciences 
not be perfect in any one, without being in ſome 
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ners in our youth of birth and fortune? the, idler, 
the gameſter, the 22 te, compared with out 
make a deſpicable figure; 


to reform. 

Hoy conducive to good government . the 
ptopoled plan be, in the bands ofa virtuous king 
{ſupported by a public - ſpirited miniſtry! In the 
preſent courſe of advancement, a youth oſ quality 
who aſpires to ſerve. his country in a Civil em. 
ployment, has nothing to rely on but parliamen. 
tary intereſt. The military education propoſed, 
would afford him. opportunity to improve his tz 
lents., and to convince the world of his merit 
Hover and applauſe thus sequired, would en- 
title him to demand preferment; and be 6ught to 
be employed, not. only as deſerving, but as an 


neglecting men who are patronized by the public, 
might perhaps prove neee 0 4 Briziſh mi- 
niſter. 


If I have not. al this while 3 here 
are diſplayed, illuſtrĩous advantages of the military 


me to proloag the entertainment; and I add 
8 followiog reflection on the edueation of ſuch 


he 


are mutually conoeated : a man can- 


degree acquainted with every ane. 


1 n An 


WW 8 

have been confined to a fingle brangh,, 
La dave to peace or to War, The Duke 
Marlborough made an eminent figure in the 
binet, as well as in the field; and fo did equally 
ge illuſtrious Sully, who may ſerve as a model 
o all miniſters. The great aim in modern politics 
to ſplit government into the greateſt number 
Mble of departments, truſting nothing to ge- 


on. National affairs are there ſo ſimplified by di. 
ion, as to require ſcarce any capacity in the 
andarins. - Theſe officers, having little oceaſion 
or activity either of mind or of —— fiok down 
to loch. and ſenſuality: motives of ambition or 
{ fame make no impreſſion; they have not even 
e delicacy to bluſh when they err: and as 0 
niſhment is regarded but what touches the per- 
dn or the purſe, it is not unnſual to fee a Man- 
rin beaten. with' many ſtripes, ſometimes for 4 
7 light tran Let arts be ſubdivided 
to many parts: the more fubdivifions the better. - 
ut I venture to pronounce, that no man ever did, 
or ever will, make a capital figure in the govern- 
ent of a ſtate , [whether as, 3 judge, à general, 
r miniſter, whoſe nas, woes 5 
Ne „ Aar e 


" bc U child by ancient wiiters,, as . 
gunſt an abuſe chat had crept into his country of Attica, s 
atiof waking war and politics different profeſſions,” In 
ination of Ariſtides and ä he ſtudied both; 
. r e n ton 211 ee, 
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s. China affords ſuch a government in,perſecs 


ü Civil Society clety. wy B. 1 
| — chat the foregoing plan is in ſe 
veral reſpects imperſect; — — 

, tom, poliſh and improvement are eaſy opeta 4 
5 79 ordered rg 
| dds chat preſs hard againſt every military plan 
mene embed or propoſed.” A'ſtinding arm 
= mn des preſent form, is dangerous to'liberty ; a 


E but & feeble bulwark againſt ſuperior: force. 0 me 
tie other hand, 2" nation in which every ſubj n for 
e Wfdldier,” muſt not indulge any hopes of be 


coming powerful by manufactures and commerce! 
n is indeed vigorouſſy deſended, ut is -ſcard 
Worchy of being defended. The g defi mean d 
rotation and conſtant” labor in a” 


1 : army; 
= would diſcipline multitudes for peace us Well x 
Ko for War, And nation * deſended would k 
13 5 Awiteibde. vers * ki eh oy 7, * Nn 
3 nne eden n ht b % 1 . 
— i. 265 1}, 461 1 umu a ©] . An 7 af 
+ 19+ en "Oy ne! 
; bib: od: am foil. - Neb og: 3 
bv 2 fr ONT 293 «ITE V2: 
en Police with repedl fo 5 Poor. 
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Mon Gxthe induſtnous nations of Europe, 
regulations forthe por tmake conſiderable branch 
oft public police. Theſe regulations arę fo mult- 
___ lied aud ſa anxiouſly framed, as to move one to 
* ink, - that. there. cannot remain a fiagle perſos 
under a neceſſity to beg. It is however a ſad truth, 
mutti the diſeaſe of poverty, inſtead” of being err 
| dead. has become more and more inveterate. 
Fo England 
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Eogland in 8 overflows. with n 
zough in no ther country are the indigent. ſo 


nuſt be in theſe regulations, when, aſter endleſs. 
empts to perfect them, they prove abortive... 
Every writer, diflatisfied with former plans, fails 
not to produce one of bis own which, in its turn, 
meets with as little approbation un | 
foregoing 
The firſt regulation of the ſtates of Hollpadicom 
cerving the poor, was in the year 1614 prohihit- 
ing all beggiog; The next was in the year 1649. 
4 It is enacted, That every town; village, or 
* pariſh, ſhall maintain its poor ont of the in- 
* come of its charitable foundations and collec- 
* tions, And in caſe theſe means fall ſhort, the 
magiſtrates ſhall maintain them at the general 
1 of the inhabitants, as can. moſt conve-. 
„ niently be done: Provided always, that the 
* poor be obliged to work either to merchants, 
« farmers, or others, for reaſonable wages, in 
* order that they way, as far as pollible, be ſup- 
* ported that way; provided alſo, that they E 
© indulged in no levels nor infolence. 5 . The 
pe, advice or inſtruction bere given to, ma is 
nch ſenſible: but falls ſhort of what may be termed . 
11:0 l, the execution of which can be 3 in a 
„ol cout of juſtice. | 
ſon In France, the precarious charky of monaſteries 
uch, proving ineffequal, a boſpital was erected in the 
er city of. Paris anno. 1656, having different apart 
ate. ments; one for the innocent poor, one for putting 
4 Vor. _ WK 


* * 


ei provided for. Some radical deſec bers | | 
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|P | | vigabonils to bard labor, one PHF foundlings, and 
= . . one for the ſick and maimed; with certain funds 
„ for defraying the expeaſe of each. which produce 
* annually much Pe the fame ſum. In imitation 
of Paris, hoſpitals of the ſame kind were erected 

in every great town of the kingdom, 


. * bs 
* 
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3 The Engliſh began more early to think of their 
1 ; | poor! and in a country without induſtry , the ne. 
1 cCeſſity probably aroſe more early. The firſt Eng. 
. lim ſtatute bears date in the year 1496, directing 


©" That every beggar unable to work, ſhall reſort 

to the hundred where he laſt dwelt or was born, 

& and there ſhall remain, upon pain of being ſet 
2 in the ſtocks three days and three nights, with 
_ * only bread and water, and then ſhall be put out of 
1 * town.” This was a law aginſt vagrants,for the ſake 
of order, There was little occaſion, at that period, to 

provide for the innocent poor; their maintenance 
being a burden upon monaſteries. But monaſteries 
being put down by Henry VIII. ſtatute, 224 year 

of his reign, cap. 12: empowered the juſtices of every 

_ + county, to licenſe poor aged and impotent per- 

ſons to beg within a certain diſtri ; thoſe who beg 

without it, to be whipt, or ſet i in the ſtocks. In 

the firſt year of Edward VI. cap. 3. 2 ſtatute was 

mage in favor of impotent, maimed, and aged per- 

' ſons, that they ſhall have convenient houſes pro- 

vided. for them , in the cities or towns where they 


| a were born, or where they reſided for three years, 
— to be relieved by the willing and charitable diſpo- 
$ Niion ofthe pariſhioners. By 2d and 3d 5 and 


Mary, cap. 5. the former ſtatutes of Henry 


— 
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elief for the pgor by charitable collections Aman 


and back open): 


for the poor, by taxing ſuch perſons as obſtinately 
refuſe to contribute, after repeated admonitions 
from” the pulpit. In the next ſtatute 3 14 Elifab. 
ap: 5 à bolder ſtep was made, empowering juſti- 
ſon ces to tax the inhabitants of every pariſh, in a 
n; weekly fam for: their poor. Aud taxations for 
ſet the poor being now in ſome degree familiar, the 


ith remarkable ſtatutes, 30 Eliſab cap. 3. and 43 
of Elfab cap. a. were enacted, which are the ground- 


ke — of all the fubſequent ſtatutes concerning the 


to By theſe ſtatutes, certain houſebolders, 
ce 5 by the juſtices, are, in conjunction with 


es the church · wardens, appointed overſcers for the 
ar poor; and theſe overſeers, with conſent of two 


ry Eibe, are empowered to tax the pariſh in what 


and Edward VL, were confirmed,of gatheri criog weekly 
licenſed to beg, ſhall wear a e bis _ | 


The firſt compulſory ae was 5 Blifab. cap. 8 
empowering juſtices of peace to raiſe a'weekly ſum 


1 


"y ſums they think proper, for maintaining the poor. 


Fl Among a people” fo tenacious of liberty as the 
n MW Engliſh are, and fo impatient of oppreſſion , is ĩt 
s vot furprifing, to find a law, that without Ceres 
r. mony ſubjects individuals to be taxed at the arbi- 


trary will of men, who ſeldom either by birth or 
education deſerve that important truſt ; and with- 


embezzlement'? At preſent, a Britiſh, parhament 
would reject with ſcorn ſuch an abſurd plan; and 
yet, being ſamiliarized to it, they never ſeriouſly 


5 
y 
; out even providing any effectual check againſt 
— 
d 
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e We have been always 
on the watch to prevent the ſovereign's ee 
ments, - eſpecially with regard to taxes: but as 
pariſh- officers are low perſons who inſpire no dread, 
we ſubmit to have our pockets picked by them, 
almoſt without repining. There is provided, it is 
true, an appeal to the general ſeſſions for redreſſing 
inequalities in taxing the pariſhioners. But it is 
no effectual zemedy : artful overſeers will not over. 
rate any man fo groſsly as to make it his intereſt 
to complain, conſidering that theſe overſeers have 
the poor's money to defend themſelves with. Nor 
will the general ſeſſions readily liſten to a complaint, 
that cannot be verified but with much time and 
trouble. If the appeal have any effect, it make: 
a ſtill greater inequality, by relieving men of figure 
at the expenſe of their inferiors, who muſt ſubmit, 
having little intereſt to obtain redreſs. 
The Engliſh plan, beſide being oppreſſive, is 
groſsly unjuſt. If it ſhould be reported of ſome 
diſtant nation, that the burden of maintaining the 
idle and profligate, is laid the frugal and io- 
duſtrious, who work e ooh: maintenance to 
— themſelves; what would ene think of ſuch a na- 
tion? Yet this is literally the caſe of England. | 
Aay more: the plan is not only oppreſſive and un. 
juſt, but miſerably defective iu the checking of 
maladminiſtration. In fact + great ſums are levied 
beyond what the poor receive: it requires briguing 
to be named a church ©, warden ; the: nomination, 
in London eſpecially, gives him credit at once; and 
however meagre at the commencement of his of- 
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fice, he is A nod plump before it ends. To 

wax fat and rich by robbing + - - pobiaa; us * 

our eyes from a ſcehe ſo horrid. 

Inequality in taxing, and embezzlement of the 

money levied, which are notorious, poiſon the 

minds of the people: and impreſs'them with a no-. 

tion, that all taxes raiſed by public Ha. are 

ill managed. | 
Theſe. evils are great, and yet are but flight 

compared with what follow. As the number 

af poor in England, as well as the expenſe of 

maintenance, are increaſing daily; ietors of | 

land, in order to be relieved of a burden fo grie- \ 

vous, drive the; poor out of the pariſh, and pre- þ 

yent all perſons from ſettling -in it who are 

likely to become a burden: cottages are demo- 

liſhed , and marriage obſtructed. Influenced by 

the preſent evil, they look not forward to depo- 

Pn”, nor to the downfal of bubandry 


he e ee ee ne 
in- 4 was made ſome years ago. Inhabitants of 
to figure, not excepting men of the higheſt, rank, take it 
in turn to be church. wardens; which bas reduced the 
poor « rates in that pariſh to a trifle. But people, after 
acquiring a name, ſoon tire of drudging for others. The 
drudgery will be left w'low people as formerly, and the 

tax will again , riſe as high in that parith as in others, 

The poor - rates in Dr Davenant's time, were about 

L. 500,000 yearly. In the year 1764, they amounted 

to L. 2,200,009. lu the year 1993, they amounted to 
oe. otro ur” drag | 
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ans manuſaQures by ſcareity of hands. Eve 
- Ty pariſh is in A. ſtate of war with every 
other pariſh } congeraing . en and 
zemoyals ”. 


At an average » Eogland by i its. various mand 
S\ ee. more than its preſent inhabitants. How 
| | Gomes it then that it is not more populous, ac. 
| = cording to the noted obſervation, that wherever 
| 


there is food men will be found ? I can diſcover 

no caufe but the poor's rates, Which make the 
| people thoughtleſs and idle. Idleneſs begets pro 
1 fligacy; and the profligate avoid wann themſelve 
_ 1 wives and children. 
1 Tre price of laber i. generally the fame in th 
= - * ſhires of Scotland, and in the different 
pariſhes. A few exceptions are occaſioned by the 
= - veighbourhood of a great town, or by fome ex. 
_—* 2 N re e ns many binds. In 


* In an aer. = — Des to botk Houſes of ent 
ere is the following paſſage:; It happens to be the 
miſtaken policy of moſt of our very wiſe pariſh · officers, 

10 that as ſoon as a young man is married, a ſtate of life 
- %, which is. the) moſt likely to, make him a good member al 

& \ ſociety, to. endeayour to get him removed to. the place of 

4 his legal ſettlement, out. of pretence that he may ſoon 
| ; have a E „which may poſſibly bring a charge upon 
the pariſh, Young men, intimidated by frequent examples 

ſuch. cruel treatment „are unwilling to marry; 
4 thi: leads them frequent iy, to debauch young women, 
nnd then leave them wick child in a very helpleſs con- 
; * dition. Thus they get into an unſettled and debauched 
4 vay of life, a quire a habit of idleneſs , and n. 3 
* burden, * che er“ N 
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Scotland the price of labor reſembles water which 
in any one corner, an 


always levels itſelf: if high 
influx of hands brings it down. The price of labor 
varies in every pariſh of England: a laborer Who 
has gained a ſettlement in a pariſh , on which he 
depends for. bread when he inclines to be idle, 
dares not remove to another pariſh where wages 
are higher , ſearing to be cut out of à ſettlement 
altogether. England is in the ſame condition with 
reſpect to labor, that France lately was with reſpect 


to corn; which, however plentiful in one province, 


could not be exported: to ſupply the wants of 
another. The pernicious effect of the latter with 
reſpect to food, are not more obvious, than of 
the former with reſpect to manufactures... ... 
Engliſh manuſactures labor under a Mill renter 


hardſhip than inequality of wages. In a-country | 


where there is no fund for the poof but what nature 
provides, the Jaborer muſt be. ſatisfied with ſuch 
wages as are cuſtomary : he has no reſource; for 
pity is not moved by idleneſs. In England, the 


laborers command the market: if not ſatisfied with 


cuſtomary. wages, they have a tempting reſource 
which is, to abandon work, altogether, and to 
put themſelves. on the 
cheaper in France than in England: ſeveral plauſible 
reaſons. have been aſſigned; but in my judgment, 
the difference ariſes from the poor-laws. In England, 


every man is entitled to be idle; becauſe every idler 


is entitled to a maintenance. In France, the funds 

allotted for the poor, yield the ſame ſum annually: 

that ſum is always preoccupied ; and France', with 
E 4 | 


pariſh. Labor is much 
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 refpe@ to all but thoſe on che liſt, is a nation tha 
has no fund provided by law for the poor. 


and extravagant wages, are deplorable evils. But 
the Eogliſh poor · la vs are productive of evils ſtil 
more deplorable: they are ſubverſive both of 
morality and induſtry. This is a heavy charge, 
but no leſs true than heavy. Fear of want is the 
only effectual motive to induſtry with the laboring 
poor: remove that fear , and they ceafe to be in- 
duſtrious. The ruling paſſion of thoſe who live 
by bodily labor, is to ſave a pittance for their 
children, and for ſupporting themſelves in old age 
ſtimulated by deſire of accompliſhing theſe ends, 
they are frugal and induſtrious; and the proſpet 
of ſuccefs is to them a continual feaſt. Now, what 
worſe can malice invent againſt ſuch a man, under 
color of friendſhip, than to ſecure bread to hin 
and his children whenever he takes a diflike to 
work ; which effectually deadens his ſole ambition, 
and with it his honeſt induſtry ? . Relying on the 
_ certainty of a proviſion againſt want, he relaxes 
gradually till he finks into idleneſs; idleneſs leads 
to profligacy : profligacy begets diſeaſes; and the 
wretch becomes an object of- public charity before 
he has run half his courſe. Such are the genuine 
effects of the Engliſh tax for the poor, under a 
miſtaken notion of charity, There never was known 
in any country, a ſcheme for the poor more con- 
wadiftory to ſound policy. Might it not Have been 
foreſeen, that to a groveling creature, who has no 

fenſe of honor and ſcarce any of ſhame; the certainty 


maintenance would prove an irreſiſtible temptation 
o idleneſs and debauchery ? The poor houſe at 
yons contained originally but forty beds, of 


ient for thoſe who demand admittance. A premium 
s not more ſucceſsful in any caſe, than where given 
o promote idleneſs. A houſe for the poor was 
A London alderman named Harper, who was cotempo- 


with James I. or his ſon Charles, bequeathed ten or 
in the periſh of St Andrew's, 


welve acres of meadow - ground 


f Bedford, This ground has been long covered with houſes , 
which yield from I. 4960 to L. 5ooo yearly. That ſum is 
laid out upon charity - ſchools, ypan defraying the expenſe 
of apprenticeſhips, and upon a ſtock to young perſons when 
they marry ; an encouragement that attracts to the town of 
Bedford great numbers of the lower claſſes, So far wellz 


induſtry of many, and adds greatly to the number of the 
poor. Hence it is, that in few places of England does the 
poor's rate amount 10 high as in the town of Bedford, An 
extenſive common in the pariſh of Charley, Suſſex, is the 
's chief cauſe of an extravagant aſſeſſiment for the poor, no 
8 leſs than nine ſhillings in the pound of rack rent. Give a 
, poor-man acceſs to a common for feeding two or three cows, 
; you make him idle by a dependence upon what he does 
| not labor for, The town of Largo in Fife has a ſmall 
| 

| 


hoſpital , erected many years ago by a gentleman of the 


name of Wood ; and confined by him to the poor of - his 
own name. That name being rare in the neighbourhood, 
acceſs to the hoſpital is eaſy. One man in particular is 


entertained there , whoſe father , grandfather , and great: - 


grandfather , enjoyed ſucceſſively the ſame benefit ; ev 
pne of whom probably would have been uſeful members « 
lociety , but foe that tetopeation ro ide. may 
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hich twenty only were occupied. The eight 
undred beds it contains at preſent, are not ſuffi; 


Holborn , London, for the benefit of the poor in the toon 


but mark the canſequence. That encouragement relaxes the 
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erected in a French village, the revenue of which 
by economy became conſiderable. Upon a rep 
ſentation by the curate ol the pariſh that more bed 
were neceſſary, the proprietor undertook the my 
nagement. He ſold the houſe, with the furniture; 
and to every proper object of charity, he ordered 
à moderate proportion of bread and beef. The 
poor and ſick were more comfortably lodged a 
home, than formerly in the poor- houſe, And by 
that management, the pariſh - poor decreaſed, inſtea 
of increaſing as at Lyons. How few Engliſh many 
facturers labor the whole week, if the work d 
four or five days afford them maintenance? Is r 
this a demonſtration , that the malady of idlene6 i 
widely Tpread ? In Briftol, the pariſh-poor twenty 
years ago did not. exceed four thouſand : at pre 
fent, they amount to more than ten thouſand. But 
as a malady, when left to itſelf, commonly effec: 
tuates its own cure; ſo it will be in this caſe: when, 
by prevailing idleneſs, every one without ſhane 
claims pariſh - charity, the burden will become in. 
tolerable, and the poor will be left to their ſhifts. 
The immoral effects of public charity are not 
confined to thoſe who depend on it, but extend 
to their children. The conſtant ahxie of a lr 
boring man to provide for his iſſue, endears them 
to him. Being relieved of that anxiety. by the tax 
for the poor, his affection cools gradually, and he 
turns" at laſt indifferent about them. Their inde 
pendence, on the other hand, weans them from 
their duty to him. And chus, affection between 


8 —— and child, which is the corner · ſtone ol 


ee. 
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ociety is in a great meaſure obliterated among 
he laboring poor. In a plan publiſhed by the 
arl of Hilſborough, an article is propoſed to oblige 
parents to maintain their indigent children, and 
hildren to maintain their indigent. parents. Natural 
Mection muſt be at a low. ebb, where ſuch a 
egulation is neceſſary: but it- is neceſſary, at leaſt 
n London, where it is commap to ſee men in 


d br good buſineſs neglecting their aged and diſeaſed 

ſtea parents, for no better reaſon than that the pariſh 

aan bound to find them bread : Proh * _ 
mores “ 


The immoral effects of public 3 ſpread il 
wider, It fails not to extinguiſh the virtue of 


coty charity among the rich; who never think of giving 
pre. charity, when the public undertakes for all. In a 
But Wſcheme publiſhed: by Mr Hay, one article is, to 
fec- Nraiſe a ſtock ſor the poor by voluntary contributions, 


and to make up the deficiency by a pariſh. tax. 

Will individuals ever contribute, when it is not 
to, relieve the poor, but torelievethe pariſh ? Every 
hoſpital bas a poor - box, which ſeldom produces 
any thing . The great comfort of ſociety is aſſiſt- 
ance. in time of need; and its firmeſt cement is, 
the heſtowing and receiving kindly offices, eſpecially 
in diſtreſs... Now to unhinge or ſuſpend the exerciſe 
of charity by ng : it n relaxes _—_ 


8 exception I am fond to mention. The e 
of the Edinburgh-Infirmary was neglected two or three years, 
little being expected from it When opened, L. 74 and a 
fraction vas found in it; cont ibuted probably by the lower 


fort, who were ashamed to give their mite publicly. 


Children; to relax mutual affection between parent 


60 r n 


ſocial virtue by en che chief of them. T 
conſequence is diſmal : exerciſe of benevolence u h 
the diſtreſſed is our firmeſt guard againſt the en t 
croachments of ſelfiſhneſs: if that guard be wit. WM v 
drawn, ſelfiſhneſs will prevail, and become th s 
ruling paſſion. In fact, the tax for the poor hu. 
{ 
| 
{ 


contributed greatly to the growth of that groveliny 
Mn ſo conſpicuous at preſent in England. 

Engliſh authors who turn their thoughts to the 

, make heavy complaints of decaying charity, 

and increaſing poverty: never once dreaming, tha 
ttzheſe are the genuine effects of a legal proviſion fo Wi" 
the poor; which on the one hald eradicates th: Wi" 
virtue of charity, and on the other is à violen WM 
- temptation to idleneſs. Wonderſully ill contrived . 
muſt the Engliſh charity · laws be, when their con 
ſequences are to ſap the foundation of voluntary {W* 
charity; to deprive the laboring poor of their chiei © 
comfort, that of providing for themſelves and 


and child; and to reward, inſtead of puniſhing, 

idleneſs and vice. Conſider whether a' legal pro- 

viſion for the poor „ be ſofficiene to atone for ſo 
many evilss. 

No man had puter opportunity FRE Fielding to 
be acquainted with the ſtate of the poor: let us 
liſten to him. That the poor are a very great 
«© burden , and even a nuiſance to the kingdom; 
hs that the laws for relieving their diſtreſſes and 

6 reſtraining their vices , have not anſwered ; and 
© that they are at preſent very ill provided for 
2 and much worſe 9 „us truths which 
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k. X "he Four. Rue, Of 
every. one will liens Evety perſon who 
* hath property. muſt feel the weight of the tax 
+ that is Jevied for the poor; and every perſon of 
* underſtanding, muſt ſee how abſurdly it is applied. 
So uſeleſs indeed is this heavy tax, and ſo wretch. 
* ed its diſpoſition , that it is a queſtion , whether 
the poor or rich are actually more diſſatisfied ; 
* ſince the plunder of the one ſerves ſo little to 
* the real advantage of the other; for while a 
million yearly is raiſed among the rich, many 
* of the poor are ſtarved; many more Jaoguifhy in 
* want and miſery ; of the reſt, numbers are found 


tomorrow are locked up in gaols and Bride wells. 
* If we were to make a progreſs through the 
* outſkirts of the metropolis and look into the 


* ſuch pictures of human miſery, as muſt move 
the compaſſion of every heart that deferves the 
name of human. What indeed muſt be his com- 
* poſition , who could fee whole families in want 
* of every neceſſary of life, oppreſſed with hunger, 
cold, nakednefs, and filth; and with difeafes, 
the certain — of all theſe! The ſuf. 
* ferings indeed of the poor are lefs known than 
their miſdeeds ; and therefore we are leſs apt to 
" pity” them. They ſtarve, and freeze, and rot 
_ among themſelves ; but they beg, and Real, a 
* rob, among their betters. There is not a pariſh oy 
in the liberty of Weſtminſter, which doth not 
* raiſe thouſands annually for the poor; and there 
© is not a ſtreet in that liberty; which doth not 


* begging or pilfering in the ſtreets to-day , and 1. 


habitations of the poor, we ſhould there behold Wes 
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«ſwarm all wy; with beggars, nn night Wi 
„ thieves. ” 
\ There is not a ere be fon 1 
fylvania. Luxury and idleneſs have got no footiny 
in that happy country; and thoſe who ſuffer by 
 misfortune., have maintenance out of the publ. 
treaſury. But luxury and idleneſs cannot for eve 
be excluded; and when they prevail, this regulation 
will be as pernicious 1 Fennſylvanin as the poor 
rates are in Britain. 
Of che many propoſals chat have been. publiſhe 
for reforming the poor-laws, not one has pierced 
to the root of the evil, None of the authors enter. 
tain the lighteſt doubt of a legal proviſion being 
neceſſary, though all our diſtreſſes ariſe evident) 
from that very cauſe. Travellers complain, dl 
being inſeſted with an endleſs number of beggars 
in every Engliſh town; a very different ſcene from 
what they meet with in Holland or Switzerland 
- How would it ſurpriſe them to be told, that this 
proceeds from an overflow of charity in 5 good 
people of England! 
Few inſtitutions are more. tickliſh than thoſe of 
charity. In London, common proſtitutes are treated 
with fangular humanity: a hoſpical for them when 
pregnant, diſburdens them of their load, and nurſes 
them till they be again fit for buſineſs : another 
hoſpital cures them of the veneral diſeaſe: and 2 
third receives them with open arms, when, inſtead 
ol deſire, they become objects of averſion. ' Would 
not one imagine, that theſe hoſpitals have been 


erected for encouraging proſtitution? They un- 
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pubtedly-have that effect, though far from being 
tended. Mr Stirling, ſuperintendant of the Edin- 
rgh poor · houſe, deſerves a ſlatue for a ſcheme | 
contrived to We common proſtitutes. X 
mber of them were confined in a houſe of correc» 
on, on à daily allowance of three pence; and 
n part of that ſmall pittance was embezzled by 
e ſervants of the houſe. Pinching hunger did not 
form their manners; for being abſolutely. idle, 
ey encouraged each other in vice, waiting im- 
atiently for the hour of deliverance. Mr Stirling, 
ith conſent of the magiſtrates, removed them to 
clean houſe; and inſtead of money, which is apt 
be ſquandered, appointed for each a pound of 
at- meal daily , with ſalt, water, and fire for + 


, Woking. Relieved now from diſtreſs, they longed 
gan br comfort: What would they not give for milk 
from r ale? Work, fays he, will procure you plenty. 


o ſome who offered to fpin, he gave flax and 
heels, engaging to pay them half the price of 
eir yarn, retaining the other half for the — 
roiſhed. The ſpinners earned about vine pence 
reekly;a comfortable addition to what they had 
before. The reſt undertook to ſpin, one after 
nother; and before the end of the firſt quarter, 
bey were all of them intent upon work. It was 
branch of his plan, to ſet free ſuch as merited 


eformed, as to be in no danger of a relapſe, 
The 3 ingenious author of The Police of France , 

bo wrote in the year 1753 , obſerves, that not- 
nthſtanding the St proviſion for the poor 


hat favor; and ſome of them appeared fo arora * 


J 
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in that kingdom , ani TAY there was 

general complaint of the increaſe of beggars ar 

vagrants; and adds, that the French political writ 

diſſatisfied with their own plan, had preſentet 

| ſeveral memorials to the miniſtry ,. propoſing u 

=; adopt the Engliſh parochial aſſeſſments, as great) 

pPreſerable. This is à curious fat; for at that ven 

time, people in London, no leſs diſſatisfied wid 

theſe aſſeſſments, were writing-pampblets in praiſe 

i of the French boſpitals. One thing is certain, th 

= no plan hitherto: invented, has given ſatisfaction 

.M Whether an unexceptionable plan is at all poſlibl 
ſeems extremely doubtful... 

Js every; i dr d poor that. 1 hape ſera! 
workhouſes make one article; to provide work fot 
thoſe who are willing, and to make thoſe work 
who. are uowilling. With reſpe& to the former, 
2M men need never be idle in England for want d 
= employment: and they always ſueceed the beſt a 
6 the employment they chuſe for themſelves. With 
reſpec to the latter, puniſhment will not compel : 
man to labor: he may aſſume the appearance, but 
1 will make no progteſs; and the pretext of ſickneſ 
or weaknels is ever at hand for an excuſe. The 
$ _ only compulſion to make a man work fenoully, 
is fear of want. 

% A hoſpital for the ſick , "for the wounded , and 

=p for the maimed, is a right eſtabliſhment ; being 

= productive of good, without doing any darm. Such 

$ a hoſpital ſhould depend partly on voluntary charity; 

_ to, procure which, a conviction of its being well 

2 » Is neceſſary. Hoſpitals that have 3 
| ſufficient 
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bil is an article in 
e. wofthoule ſhould relieve poor 

wildren above three. Te has kn ehiticing 
but is unſoutd at Broth. "Childfed 
Ache tendbrneſs of a mother during α.] 


dat in the bands of mercenaries, wits Rudy aothiong 
dat theit own eaſe and tereſt Would pot be 
better / to. diſtribute ſmall ſums from time to dh 

u poor-families overburdened · With children 
n e a lier uber- rous famine; bab We bot 
And aithe tee d to orphans and beggigg children; 
Lidcline to thitik) that it would bea mofe ſulutary 
menſupe to encomage mechanics; manhfacturers 
and fatmers above all ; to edueate ſuetr childrett. 
& premium. sor each, dhe half u hand, and the 
ocher half when they can work for rheifelves; 
would be 4 ptoper/ en The ' beſts 
2 Hua: — 
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ron od wog ter dluodl orte 
Are. 
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much tomy take ;. 1 
for a kitchen garden. The ſund for purctiafing 
„and maintenance, muſt he raiſed by coo 
1 ————2 
entitled 30 offer ſervants 10 ther houſe. By ſuch 
dencouragement, a malady would be gemedice, tha 
| — EO ra 
3 or; caſier ervice ; which ſeldom. Fail w 
Detrupt ſervants.) They ought to be comfortably 
provided for. adding to the allowance: of the houſe 
what pot Herbs, are xaiſed by their-own-labor. A 
numbes of birtuons men thus aſſociated, would end 
their daus ia c mfort / and the profpett of attaining 
Klertlemput. ſo aeebie - wogld forme dxcellen 
| ſexyapts., Hou advantagepus would ſuch a boſpita 
BEOVe..t9 huſhandty in particular l, But I confine 
eee er n wha arc Gagte: Men who 
 _haveafanibull 
3» Okallghgavicbiek Ges bene been engender 
by ver- the pont, none have proved 
more fatal Shana hog -hoſpital::/Fhey tend 
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ad pacentabaifetion'among: che lower ſart tuns 
1 are in no pinch, 

nale &f-trouble by the dame mean,. Ii 
firined/thacof the obildren boru aunually in Paris; - 
a third part-are ſeit to the fountiling-hofpital. 
ren dane for th&6-year-1764 ,i1 mentions, 
— . 18;576 infants cf h 
{-receivedr602g4 The ſame 
6 bears, that of 18, 848 

born ad baptired, 5969 were: ſent to che 
| ſpiral: Phe originally was 
jeſs; ut vice advabceswithnadſwilt pace, 
„enormous hst be the degeneracy af the 
dr rau their Want Sf garental 
— Shad ni th: quarter ad Hurt. 
et u u turd to inſants ſnut up in his boſpital = 
Of alb animals ,: infante of the human race are the 
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bilden im the Gricteſt nen foundling- | 
— is no ond mother to butch over 
ber tender babe; and che hireling nurſe has no 
fondiief@dgcdor: her n littie iprofie.e:Netd) we 
Y other cu for the deſtrudiun vf inſanti iu a 
bondhe g. ——— in proportion 
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bird urſe tha in à hoſpital ; nnd u chai 
nnen? 


e 4a e i 40 wo ſeg} where 
$:nutober of wutfes/are congregated into one room, 
Sand the ait become putrid, 1 wil 
$: pronounce?, from intimate knowledge: of: the 
e fuljec; to be but a ſmall remove from! flavghte, 
Af ub nimh dit. le is nomppted;; that of 
tue chüdrem in the London foundling- hoſpital, the 
half do not dives year an ACcount 
_ 'giveb into prhament, that theorhogey'beſtowel 
_ 617 chat hoſpital from its commencement till Db 

dember ry mounted tod 1665000: 37 and yet 
| during chat period tog perſons only were put on 
to dd for themſelves Don then with ſounding 
| Hbſpitals, more noxiaus than peſtilence or famim 
An infant expoſed at the door of 2 
muſt be taken up: but jn that caſe, Which ſeldon 
happens, 4hecivſant:basa-beater>cbance-for life wit 


perhaps licde-worſes;/: bad- asi40/15;, than / with a 
;appraveiudtundetd: of a qua- 
_ aerly;(payment'to fuck a narſe:: d it not de 
beiter 10 furdiſty her! bare ndaintenance (for -thre 
+and if the child be-alive at — 
time, to give her a handſome addition? 
M houſe of coreſtion en 
but belongs not tothe preſent eſſay, which concern 
maintenance of the poor, not puniſhment of vagran- 
2] ſtall: olp.tþyethe? way borrow: a thought fron 
Fielding, that faſting: is the ;propes;puoiſhment of 
-prpfligacy\./ nor any. ; puviſhmeat/ that is attended 
Wich hawe.; Puniſhment, he obſerves, that depriyes 
03% 99 een 1 S „ Swilb nue 
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Charity febools: may have been proper When 
ä but theſe arts 

ſo comtnon that in moſt families children” 
eren cad a bene, duch t write n a 
te ſahoob ab little expenſe. © Charity+ſchools at 
are mate hurtful than beneſicial : yourg 
who:continue! there To longyas to rend and 
eee eee ede Len ef. 
1 for- dinary labore Knowledge is 
cdqquition"edthe labering poor the | 
of «ith that is poſſeſſed by 2 tiſhepberd), = 
mant or aby drudge; :theileſs ſatisfaciom lic = 
vill heve ww Jabor: — — 
* chariepi ſohcols-is., . Thar chldren uf be 
uabaring poor are iht there the / princi pies of 


dun en Küewledge of:tbeſa; principhts. © a 
vidence hach nn left man ih; a ſtate fo: imperfeR: K 
religion und morality are ſtamped on his heuttʒ and 
2 — janordne oß them, ho attend-to/theic 
Eiweauod awo inden vf ule; . 
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_ _ © neceflity on the more wealthy: The iſh fer 
| — petfect d oonſtiĩtutions, and te blefſing 
_ " £:@0uſhquedbat tobthat freedom. yilfivirmes in 1 
©-:ndividual are ſometimes ſuppoſed to be reward: 
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* e eee een 
meet with their reward. Raglahd bath g to its 
4ptculiir hong; noe only tuade their poor free, 
| | veettain and ſolid eſtabliſhrnont 
they. arife from what the law; | calls" fle aft of 
0: kund are not theſe beneficent and humane 


tehtions x0 the miſtries of oh fellow eren, 
| poor pleas which wenre-capable = 
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| — | al 
9 bo poſed by parlumen: on every pai | 
to the number; 
ut not rr 
redting:tbetdandbolders to malte up quarterly, a2 
Mol the names and condition of ſuch perſons as 
n with an eſtimate 
h ought to haye- weekly. The public 
x makes the half, and the other half is to be 
by voluntary contribution. To prevent col. 
the rolloof the poor, ad heir weekly ap- 
ointment /;- — for 
ir part of the ſum, ſhall be examined by the 
vſt es: of peace t a quarterly meeting; who, on 
wing ſatisſaction; muſt order the ſum / ariſing 
e the public: ta to be diſtributed; among the 
or contained in the roll, according to tho eſti · 
# bf the landholders. As the public fund dies | 
i-till the ſubſcription be completed: ,- it is not 
c to berimagined thar ay gentleman will ſand out; 
would be a public imputation on his characer. 
fromiapprehendiog; any dr ficiency, confident 1 
amij# that every (gentleman would conſider; it as 
bdvorable- to contribute largely. Tbis agremable 
work muſt he blended wich ſame degree of ſeverity, 
that of from: the go every profligate, 
wald n einbe-: if that rule be ſtrictiy ſollowed 
out the innocent poor will diminiſh daily ſo a8 
in time to be ſaſely left r rer 
wihoubnecatiyvof any tax clot of), note 
—— — | 
ee abnadoned 9 dt — 
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Widigagiminegattclwusis dphuphenbernupal 
the induſtry of England; and reduced multituda 
to diſeaſes rand famine; ::Thaſcr whe: are able u 
work may be loeited up in 'a-houſeiof-correction} 
to be:fed) with! hread and water but with libery 
of working for them̃ſelveg Arid as for) the 1» 
minder their caſo is not deſperate, hen they 
dave acceſs to fuck tender · hearted a8 ant 
more eminent for pity chan for principle. If by 
neglett oro ver e happen to die of want, 
the example will end more to:reformation, than the 
— — — ned 1191 


ipodenb und the moſt expert at ſeigning diſtreſs, 
I begging de indulged to any ,n Alf di, ruſh in 
the public: idle u, ſond oi that wandering and 
indolent ſott i oſ . liſe; and} there is n ion (0 
tienes more ſuccefefalgprchanitiberty 46 eg. l 

; order to be retieved/ from: common beggars, it has 
_-. been propoſed, to fine thoſo u 9 give them alms 
8 — Little penetraton · muſt theyrhavez to whom the 
inſuſſteiency of: fcb a remedp»iz:notpalpable.'. 1: 

N to give alm wWhout bring ſeen g and com- 

will entort alms „ de at the hazard df 
0 it; not to rwendioy ↄrt ever one in 
„ feen ee woulgurondaheodioustchdraterrof an 
_- ,_ | informer. The following tend geſted 
1 what probablyuinay, anfwer . An officer: muſt be 
eee eee with woompetenc falary 
— Edrerphos 
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— Wan 
eee, "with Bac flat ig due to bim. 9 4 
ger che found” ſtrolling fob Sand. twenty —. 9 
eh foie eee the ware | 
fhall be fed, with bread ao rand 
rayeay but wh Hein NG uy Re Gaal Ives.” 
[| declare reſolately againſt à perpet for 
poor. But if 2 de ſuch à tun; 1 
ads ede of-induſtry und morale than 
ateſtabliſhed in Scotland, obliging the landholders 
eee meu ſauted · times} in order io 
e a fund ſor the poor; bub leaving the objects 
yr ohatity and the mesure, to their own 
ni and diſeretion. In this plan; 8 
„on the natdal duty of chsrity; bat 
vous whe minority evi fubtnit to the A 
een 7 T9 52 CIO 3 5; 89s 2 545 vel 
hs lage towus; where” the charbcter und circum. 
nwof/the poor are not ſo well known as 
0 2 2 the following variation is —4 
0 Tete wh 1 piper 
amy. pariſhes; let there be in each t 
e committee" choſen by che proptietors o 
2 the third part to be d. annual. 
——— wich the miniſter, make up 2 liſt ö 
ch as deſtrve charity, adding au eſtimate of 
/ withitheir own labor, may be ſufficient for. 
bh of them The miniſter,” With one or two of 
be committee carry about this it to every f 
de enn alfred charity, ſuggeſting what may 56 
proper ſor” ech to chntribute. This blk! Wie — 


addition of che 0 
vinonwal | 


Economy is the great motive that zoclioanid 
o this — of providing for the poor. 125 
med; that numbers collected at a 5 
able, can he waintained at leſs- expeoſe, than in 
eparate houſes; and foot · ſoldiers are given for aty 
xample,, who could not live on their pay if they! © 
lid not meſs together. But the caſes are not parallel. 
oldiers, haviog the management of their pay; can 
jub ſor a bit of meat. But as the inhabitants of a. 
or · houſe are maintained by the public, the ſame 
N of proviſions: muſt be allotted to each; as 
can be no good rule for ſeparating thoſe W wo 
at mueh from thoſe wha eat little. The conſequence 
hat may be expected: the bulk of them reſerve 
art. of their victuals for purchaſing ale or ſpirits. 
tis yain to expect work from them: poor wretches 
dic of ſhame will never work: ſeriouſly, where 


unger is the only effectual means for compelling 
luch petſons to work. | 
Where the poor ate ſupported in he Cooke, £ 

tbe firſt ching that is done, or ought. to he done; 
ks to eſtimate What each can earn by their own 
labor 3 ang as. far only as that falls ſhort of maiate- 
nance, is there place for chatity. They will be as 
induſtrious as poſſible, becauſe they work for them- 
ſelves; and a weekly ſum of charity. under their, 
own,management will turn to better account, than 
in a poor · houſe, under the direction of mercenaties., 
The- quantity of food for healih depends greatly 
on cuſtom, Buſbequius obſerves, that the Turks 

eat very little fleſh. meat; and. hoy wana 
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be profit accrues to the public, not to theinſelves 
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in ann at that time a 2 ſormidable is 
fantry were maintained at an expenſe far beloy 
that 6a German. Wafers, cakes, boiled rice, 
with Tmall bits of mutton or pullet, were thei 
higheſt entertainment, fermented liquors being abb 
lately prohibited. The famous Montecuculi ſays, 
that the Janiſſaries eat but once a day, about ſus 
ſet; and that cuſtom makes it eaſy. Negroes ar 
maintained in the Weſt Indies at a very ſmul 
expenſe. A bit of ground is allotted to then 
for mifing vegetables, which they cultivate o 
Sunday, being employed all the reſt of the weck 
in laboring for their maſters. They receive : 
weekly allowance of dried fiſh, about a pound and 
a" haf; and their only drink is water. Yet by 
vegetables and water with a morſel of dried fil, 
theſe people are ſufficiently nouriſhed to perform 
the hardeſt labor in a moſt enervating climate. [ 
would not have the poor to be pampered, which 
might prove a bad example to the induſtrious : i 
they be ſupported i in the moſt frugal manner, the 
duty of charity is fulfilled. And in no —— manner 
can they be ſupported fo frugally , as to leave to 
their own! Uiſpoſal what they receive in charity. 
Not'a penny will be laid out on fermented liquor, 
unleſs perhaps as'a medicine in ficknefs. Nor does 
their low fure call for pity.* Ale makes no part of 
the maintenance of thoſe: in Scotland who live by 
the ſwent of their brows, Water is their only drink; 
and yet they live comfortably, without ever thin 
King of pitying themſelves. Many drink 
DDr ſeel no "decay" either 1 


Ich rer e beten however who: ſhould 
ropoſe to dan iſh ale from a poor · houſe , would be 
cheer againſt as hard- hearted and void of 
harity. The difference indeed is great between 


hat is done voluntarily, and what is done by com-". 


olfion.” It is provoking to bear of the petulance 
ad even luxury of the Engliſh poor. Not a perſon 
W Londom who lives by the pariſh - charity will 
eign to ent brown bread; and in feveral parts of 
3 many who receive” large ſums from that 
nd ,- are in the conſtaot cuſtom of drinking tea 
e a-day. Wilt one incline to labor where idleneſs' 
od deggaty are fo much encouraged F 7 | 
But what objection, it will be urged; lies againſt 
dopting in a poor houſe the plan mentioned, 
wing to no perſon in money more than what his 
rork, juſtly eſtimated, falls ſhort of maintenance? 
tis eaſy to foreſee, that this plan can never anſwer” 


1 a poor. houſe. The materials for work muſt be 


rovided by mercenary officers; who muſt alſo be 
ruſted-with the diſpoſaPof the made work, for 
ehoof of the poor en Theſe operations may 
oon ſweetly a year or two, under the influence 
F novelty and zeal for improvement ;- but it would- 
de chimerical to expect for ever ſtrict fidelity in 
rcenary officers, whoſe management cannot eaſily 
e checked. Computing the expenſe of this operoſe 
anagement', and 
auds in purchaſing and ſelling, I boldly affirm, 
at the plan would torn to no account. Conſider 
next the weekly ſam given in charity: people con - 
ned in a poor - houſe have no means for purchaſiog 
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giving allowance for endleſs” 5 
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r n. B. 1 
nteeeſſaties but at a Anker ene they wil e ur 
be impoſed on, and their money go no length. 

We are now ripe for a comparifon with reſped 
to economy. Many a houſeholder in Edinburgh 
makes a ſhiſt to maintain a family with their gain 
of four ſhillings per week, amounting to ten pound 
eight ſhillings yearly; Seldbm are there fewer tha 
four or five perſons in ſuch a family ; te huſbanl 
the wife, and two or three children, Thus four 
or: five perſons can be maintained under eleven 
pounds yearly. - But are they maintained ſo cheap 
in the Edinburgh poor - houſe? Not a fingle perſon 
there but at an average coſts the public at leaſt four 
pounds yearly. Nor is this all. A great ſum remain 
to be taken into the computation, the intereſt d 
the ſum ſor building, yearly reparations, expenk 
of management, wages to fervants, male and female 
A proportion of this great ſum muſt be laid upon 
ench perſon , Which ſwells the expenſe of tber 
maintenance: And when every particular is taken 
_ into the account, I have no heſitation to pronounce, 
that laying aſide labor altogether, a man can make 
a ſhiſt to maintain bimfelf privately. at half of ihe 
y that is neceſſary in a poor · houſe.” 

So far we have travelled on ſolid: ground; and 
* follows is equalhy ſolid. Among the indub 

trious, not many are reduced ſo low, but that 
they can make ſome ſhift for theinſalves. The 
quantity of labor that can be performed by thoſe 
who. require aid, cannot he brought under any 
accurate eſtimation. To pave the way to a con- 
jecture, thoſe who are reduced to poverty by 
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"us 
ovght- abſolutely to 


te idlene(s; 


e ee well: they ought not to be 
se with any other hope. 


. Here then is another great 
nicl- ſaved to the public. If a man can be main- 
privately at half of what is neceſſary in a 
poor- - houſe," his work, reckoning it half of his 
maintenance , brings down the ſum to the fourth 
part of what is neceſſary in a poor. houſmgGGGQ. 
Uadliſtinguiſhed charity to tlie qdeſerving and 
* has multiplied the poor; and will 
multiply them more and more without end. Let 
it be publicly known that the diffolute and idle 


poor, inſtead of increaſing, will gradually diminifh, 

till none be leſt but proper objects of charity, ſuch 
as have been reduced to indigence by old age or 
innocent misfortune. And if that rule be ſtrictiy 
adhered to, the maintenance of the poor will not 
be a heavy burden. After al ga houſe for the 
poo may poſſibly be a frugal ſcheme in England 
Where the pariſn. rates are high, in the town of 


avey'uofrugel ſcheme. | | 


which is to confider the influence it has on the 
manners of the inhabitants. A number of perfons, 
ſtrangers to each other, and differing in temper and 
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| + rjced ae of public charity It fuch 
netehes can prevail on the tender - hearted to relieve 


Now laying theſe. 
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have no chance to be put on a'charity-roll; 8 


Bedford for example. In - it is eee 


| Hitherto of a poor-houfe wth reſnec weconoiny | 
There is another point of ſtill greater momemt; 
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manners, can never nnn 
ever the ſober and innocent male a tolerable foci 
with the idle and profligate? In our poor · houly 

- accordingly, quarrels and complaints: are endlek, 
The family - ſociety and that of A nat ion unde 
0 | government, are prompted. by the common natun 
þ | of man and none at her. In monaſteries and nu 
neries, envy, detraction, and heart · burning, neve 
ceaſe. Sorry I am to obſerve, that in ſeminaries of 
learning concord and good «will do not alway 
prevail, even among ithe..profeſlors, - What add 
greatly to the diſeaſe in à poor- houſe, is that th 
people ſhut up alhere, being ſecure of maintenance, 


9 are reduced to a ſtate of abſolute idleneſs, for it i kn 
in vain to think of making them work: they bau Ib. 


no care, nothing to keep the blood in motios. 
Attend to a ſtate ſo different from what is natun 
3 to us. Thoſe who are innocent and barmleſs, wil 
5 languiſh, turn diſpirited, and tire of life, Tboſe 
| of a buſtling and reſtleſs temper, will turn ſour and 
peeviſh for want of occupation: they will murmui 
nagainſt their ſuperiors, pick quarrels with their 
neighbours, and ſow diſcord every where. The 

/ worſt of all is, that a poor · houſe never fails to 
corrupt the morals of the inhabitants: nothing tends 

ſo much to promote vice and immorality, as idleneſ 
| among a number of low people collected in one 
* place. Among no ſet of people does profligacy 
42 more abound-, ane ſeamen in Greet 
* hoſpital. -- 

e bouſe tends a corrupt the body no l 
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: 1 l nigen er of ae de 
ſocie y dirtineſs and crowding. o ne 

hou To this ſcene let us e 5 
hoſe who are ſupported in their on houſes. Ther 
te laid under the neceſſity of working. with 36 
nuch aſſiduity as ever; and as the ſum, given them 
a.chatity is * oyyn diſpoſal, they are careful 
. out in the moſt frugal manger. H by 
parſimony' they can ſave any ſmall part, it is their 
dn; and the hope of increaſing this little ſtock, 
ſupports their ſpirits. and redoubles their induſtry: 
They live innocently. and comfortably, becauſe 
they live induſtriouſly ; and induſtry, as every on 
knows, is the chief pleaſure of life to thoſe. wbo 
bave acquired 5. ae om paid | 
e. e | 
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na all; ages an 1 been prevalent , dt 
a great city is a great evil; and that a capital may 
be too great for the ſtate, as a head may befor 
the body. Conſideriag however the very ſhallow: 
reaſons that have been given for this opinion, it 
len WM ould, ſeem to be but Nightly founded. There are 
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buildings beyond the preſ 
85 the firſt of which is dy Henry II. an 
| Theſe ordinances have been rene wed fron 
£ to time, dow to the 167, in which yen 
a chere in an edick of Louis XIV to — purpoſe 
The reaſous aſſigned are; Firſt, That by enlarging 
he city, the air would be rendered — — 
| „Sedoud That cleaning the ſtreets would pro 
__. great atditional labor. Third, T — 
te the" number of inhabitants would wife th 
60 — of proviſions | of labor, and of manufac 
Fourth, That ground would be covered 
4 with b vintedd' of corn, which might 
© azärd a ſcarcit Fifth, That the country would 
be by the deſire that people have 
do reſort to the capital. And, laſtly, That the 
difficulty af governing ſuch numbers, would be 
an encouragement to robbery and murder. 
In cheſe reaſtiis, the limiting the! extent of the 
city. and the limiting the number of inhabit 
ants \are{qumbled together, as if they were the 
ſame. The only reaſons that regard the former, 
are the ſecond and fourth; and theſe, at beſt, are 
fFifling.. The firſt reaſan urged againſt eolargiog 
the city, is a ſolid reaſon for enlarging it, ſuppoſing 
the numbers to be limited; for” crowding is an in- 
fallible means to render the ait unwholeſome. Paris, 
wich the fame number of inhabitants that were in 
the days of the fourth Henry, occupies thrice tho 
pace, moch 10 the health as well as comfort of 
the inhabitants. Had the ' ordinances mentioned 
been made effectual, the houſes in Paris muſt all 


have been built ſtory above ſtory, aſcending to the 
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i jy fie the wer of Babel. act 
71666", — x ̃ ͤd2 
* widening the ſtrrets and enlarging the _ 

„ there has not ſince been known in —4 
ore city, any contagious diſtemper that deſerves 
he name of a plague. * The third, fifth, and laſt 
aſc Sroodude-egainft permining iany addition 
5 the number of inhabitants; but conclude nothing 


ding Nagainſt enlarging che town. In a word, the meaſure 
the dopted in theſe ordinances has little or no tendency 
uſa to correct the evils complained of; aud infallibly 
ered ld enflame the chief of them. The meaſure 


ut ought to have been adopted, is to limit the 
nber of inhabitants, not the t of the toẽ n. 
0 Eliſabeth of England, copying the French 
ordinances, iſſued a proclamation anne 1602, 
bibiting any new buildings within three miles of 
Lenden. The preamble is in the following words : 
That foreſeeing the great and manifold incon- 
* yeniencies and miſchiefs which daily grow, and 
are likely to ĩnereaſe, in the city and ſuburbs of 
London, by confluence of people to inhabit the 
fame f not only by reafon that ſuch multitudes 
can hardly be governed, to ſerve God and obey 
65 ber , without conſtituting an addition 
of officers, and enlarging” their authority; 
er ided of food and 
other neceſſaries at a — price; and finally, 
* that as ſuch multitudes of people, many of them 
poor who muſt live by begging or worſe means, 
- are heaped up together, and in 'a-ſort ſmothered 


* with many children and ſervants in one houſt 


auirring the iricteſt attention of the magiſtrate ; ja 


5 ever might have been the caſein the days o 


— it muſt needs follow, if x 
* or other univerſal ſickneſs come a 
them, that it would preſently ſpread: — 
© 4 whole city momma ure ene all pay 
el the ram. 
- Aa — Ae in — 
tion , as in the French ordinances. The ſame enn 
is \6bſervable in both, which is the limiting th 
eutent of the city, inſtead of limiting the numbe 
of inhabitants. Ttue it is indeed that the reg 
lation would bave a better effect ia London thu 
in Paris. As ſtone is in plenty about Paris, houſs 
there may be carried to a very great height; a 
are actually ſo parried in the old town: but ther 
being no ſtone about London, the houſes formery 
were built of timber, now nn 1 
rail ſor a loſty edifice, 
Proceeding! to particylars , the bel edel 
which is the expeaſe of governing a great multi 
tude, concludes againſt the number of inbabitant 
not againſt the extent of che city. At the fan 
time, the objection is at beſt doubtful . 
fact. Though vices abound in a great city, . 


with a well regulated police, it appeats' leſs es 
penſive to govern 600,000 in one city, than tht 
lame number in ten different cities. The ſecond 
__ objection; viz. the high price of proviſions, ſtrike 
only ngaiuſt numbers, not extent. Beſide , whit 


Eliſabeth, -when agriculture and internal commert 
were in their infancy; there are at preſent not mar) 
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was: in England, where a temperate man may 
we . cheaper than in London. 
tagious diſtempers, which is the third objection, 
3s an iuviacible argument againſt limiting the extent 
of a great town. It is mentioned above. that ſrom 
the year 1666, when the ſtreets were widened and 
— houſes enlarged, London has never been once 
ifited by the plague. If the proclamation had 
taken eſſect, the houſes muſt have been ſo crowded 
upon each other, and the ſtreets ſo contracted, as 
to have occaſioned plagues ſtill more Wen 
than before, the year 1666. LY 
The Queen's immediate ſucceſſors were got mom 


King James iſſued a proclamation. againſt building 
in London upon new foundations. Charles I. iſſued 
two proclamations to the ſame putpoſe; one in the 
year ,1625 and one in the year 1630. 

Theprogreſs of political knowledge has vofolded 
many bad effects of a great city, more weighty 
chan any urged in theſe proclamations. , The firſt 


Vegetius * obſerving, that men bred to huſbandry 
make the beſt ſoldiers, adds what follows, In- 
, „ terdum tamen neceſſitas exigit, etiam urbanos ad 

arma compelli qui ubi nomen 8 
+ primum4aborare, decurrere, portare poadus , & 


* utantur'& rultico 3 un wa 99 inter 


" 
J 


The hazard: of 


clear · ſighte d than ſhe had been. In the year 1624, Be 


| ſhall mention, is, that people born-and bred in 
a great city are commonly weak and-effeminate. 


ki ſoles pulveremque ferre, condifcant; parco'vity 
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La 
+ ſub papitionibus, 1 Tons « 
id uſum erudiantur armorum: * 
ditio emergit, in angariis plurimum ce | 
unt, proculque habendi a civitatis — 
_ 4:60 modo && eorum trodvyreccedy] 
_ 4 & mimis. The luxury of à great city deſcend 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, inſecting all ranks 
of men; and there is little opportunity in it for ſud 
— pride ptr Is, 21917 AER 

Tue foregoing is a 'pbyſical objection againſt: 
great city: the next regards "morality." Virtue i 
exerted chiefly in reſtraint: vice, in giving freedon 
te dere. Moderation and ſelf . commitiad form a 
character the woſt ſuſceptible of virtue : ſuperfuin 
of "animal "Tpirts,” and love of pleaſure, form 
Salad abs welt liable to vice. 10% vice, 


piltering for example, or lying, draw few or n 
imitators ; but vices that indicate à foul above 


reſtraint, Produce” many adulte er en 
Jan 


in N ths fs mule fr arm 
' 4. ctomnſpeople 57 and calling them out to ſervice. . 
R 
| (+ thaw. to. lahor, een 

to make them carry heavy burdens o harden then 
1 "aptinſ) te weather, Tel: food wandt de wert 
28. and they ſhould be habituated'to ſleep alternate!) 
in their tents, and in the open ain. Then is the time 
to jaſtruct them in the exeroiſe of theit arms. If the 
_  npedizien is .Gitant one, they, chopld be chiefly en 

oyed-in the ſtations of poſts or expreſſes, and removed 
n much 'as le from the dangerous allurements that 
„ abound in large cities; that thus they may de en 
* garated both in mind hd bir. u 


4 iy. 9 


ſtruggles againſt onlawfol- reftraiot be is 
y applavded and imitated ; and the volgar are | 
apt to diſtinguiſh nicely between lawful and 
alawful reſtraint : the boldneſs is viible, and they” 


88 It is che unruly boy, full of 
I'fpirits, who at public ſchool is admired and. 


ranks cram; not the virtuous and modeſt. Vices ac - 
ſud N ordingly that ſhow fpirit, are extremely infectious; 

uſt, Wirtue very little. Hence the corruption Won 

"ff ity , which increaſes more and more in 


> the number of inhabitants. But it is ſufficient 
barely to mention that objection, Oe 
jas been formerly inſiſted on. 

The following bad effects are more of a a 
ature. A great town is a profeſſed enemy to che 
circulation of money. The current coin is 
ccumulated in the capital: and diſtant provinces. 
muſt fink into idleneſs ; for without ready money 
neither arts nor 8 can flouriſh, Thus 
e find leſs and leſs activity, in proportion com- 
monly to the diſtance from the capital; and an 
abſoſute torpor in the extremities. The city of 
Milan affords a good proof of this obſervation. 
The money that the Emperor of Germaoy draws 
from it in taxes is carried to Vienna; not a far. 
thing left but what is barely ſufficient to defray the 
expenſe of government. Manufactures and com- 
merce have gradually declined in proportion to 
the ſearcity of money; and that city which he 
laſt century contained 300,000 inhabitants, cannot” 
now muſter above go,ooo *. It may be ee. 


' Is not the hilloving inference from theſe premiſcs we! 


dom 
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=o proportion to the numbers that are drained from 


land- tax laid on as in Britain would be preferable in eve!) 


—* 


beſide, that as horſes in a great city muſt be proc 
_ vided with provender from a diſtance, the county 
is robbedof its dung, which goes to che rich field 
round the city. But as manure laid upon pot 
land, is of more advantage to the farmer , tha 
upon what is already highly improved, the d 
priving diſtant parts of manure is a-loſs to the 
nation in general. Nor is this all: The dung d 
an extenſive city, the bulk of it atleaſt, is ſo 
remote from the fields to which it muſt be carriec⸗ 
that the expenſe of carriage ſwallows up the profit 
Another bad effect of accumulating many in the 
capital is, that it raiſes the price of labor. The 
temptation of high wages in the capital, robs the 
country of its beſt hands. And as they who reſon 
to the capital are commonly young people, who 
remove as ſoon as they are fit for work, diſtant 
provinces are burdened with their maintenance, 
without reaping any benefit by their- labor. 
But of all, the moſt deplorable effect of a great 
city, is the preventing of population, by ſhortening 
the lives of its inhabitants. Does a capital ſwell in 


founded , that it would be a ruinous meaſure to add Ber- 
gal to the Britigh dominions ? In what manner would = 
territorial revenues and other taxes be remitted to London! 
If in hard coin, that country would in time be drained of 
money, its manufactures would be annihilated, and depo- 
pulation enſue. If remitted in - commodities , the pub: 
would be cheated, and Mtle be added to the revenue. A 


reſpe&; for it would be paid by the Eaſt- India Compan) 
as proprietors of Bengal without deduction of a farthing. 
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dle there ſeldom: make out the uſual time of 


& cannot be diſſembled. The burials in that 
1 city greatly exceed the births: the difference 
de affirm to be no leſs than ten thouſand yearly: 
** moſt moderate computation, not under 
ven or eight thouſand. As Landok is far from 
ing on the decline, that number muſt be ſupplied 
the country; and the annual ſupply amounts 
to a greater number, than were needed 
novally for recruiting our armies and navies in 
ie late war with France. If ſo, London is a 
reater enemy to population, than a bloody war 
ould be, ſuppoſing it even to be perpetual. What 
enormous tax is Britain thus ſubjected to. for 
upporting her capital! The rearing and educating 
early for London 7 or 8000 3 „ require an 
imeoſe ſum. 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can ba relied on, 


them about 19,00 yearly ; and according to 
computation, Paris ſhould need no recruits 


1 rom the country. But in that city, the bills of 
Jon! ality cannot be depended on for burials. It is 
d of univerſally the practice of high and low, to 


je their infants nurſed in the country, till they. 
e three years. of age; and conſequently thoſe who 
le before that age, are not inhiſted. What pro- 
portion theſe bear to the whole is uncertain. But 
P L0G age he: made from ſuch as die in London 


- 


95 


ty is inſected by multitudes crowded together; and 


Wich reſpect to London in particular, the 


te births and burials are nearly equal, being each 


6 daun sd. B. ii 


before tak of. three, which 2 computed to 
be one half of the whole: that-die.* Nau giving 
the utmoſt. allowance, for the hralthineſs of t 
country above that of a town; childten from Pam 
that die in the country beſore the age of three, 
cannot be brought ſo low as a third of thoſe who 
die. On the other hand, the London bills of 
mortality are leſs to be depended on for births tha 
' for burials. None are inliſted but infants. baptized 
by clergymen of the Engliſh church; and the 
numerous children of Papiſts, Diſſenters, and other 
ſectaries, are left out of the account. Upon the 
whole, the difference between the births and burials 
in Paris and in London, is much Jeſs: than it ap 
_ pears to be on comparing the * of mortality of 
theſe rwo cities, | 

At the ſame time, givichg full allowance for 
children who are not brought into the London 
bills of mortality, there is the higheſt, probability 
that a greater number of children are born in Pars 
than in London; and conſequently that the formet 
requires fewer. recruits from the country than the 
latter. In Paris, domeſtic ſervants are encouraged 
to marry: they ate; obſerved to be more ſettled 
than when bachelors, and more attentive to theit 
duty. In London, ſuch marriages are diſcouraged, 
as rendering a ſervant more. attentive to his own 
family than to that of his maſter, But a ſervant 
attentive to his own family, will not, for his own. 
fake, neglect that of his mater. 1 rate, is he 
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not 


t more to ROM on, than a ſervant who! 
atinaes fingle? What can be expected of idle 
id pampered bachelors, but debauchery and 
ery fort of corruption? Nothing reſtrains them 


the poor laws be named the folio of corruption, 
nchelor-ſervants in London may well be conſi- 


e to the poor - laws, which iadeed make the 
bief difference between Paris and London, with 
elpe&-to-the preſent: point. In Paris, certain funds 
we eſtahliſned for the poor, the yearly produce of 


und is always pte · occupied, the low people who 
ue not on the liſt ; have little or no proſpect of 


: for Nbread, but from their on induſtry; and to the 
don {induſtrious „ marriage is in a great meaſure neceſ- 


lay la London, a pariſh is taxed in proportion 
o he number of its poor; and every perſon who 


Moſt chings thrive by encouragement, and idleneſs 
above all. Certainty of maintenance, renders the 
lo people in England idle and profligate; eſpecially 
n London, where luxuty prevails, and infects 
very ranle. '$0. infolent are the London poor, that 
arce one of them will condeſcend to eat brown 
read. There are accordingly in London, a much 
dreater number of idle and profligate wretches, 


ot Vor. III. 


con\abſglute profligacy; but the eye of the maſter; 
vho for that reaſon is their averſion not their love: 


jered-as'n large appendix. And this attracts che 


hich admits but a limited number. As that 


Is pleaſed to be idle; is entitled to maintenance. 


ban in Paris, or ia any other town, in proportion | 
to the number of inbabitants. Theſe wretches, in 
Doctor Swift ofiyley never think * becauſe 


mn | | | | 
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poſterity never tkinks of them: men who bunt 
aſter pleaſure, and live from day to day, have no 
notion of ſubmitting to the burden of a family, 
Theſe cauſes produce a greater number of childra 
in Paris than in London, though ann wy differ 
not much in-populouſneſs. 

1 ſhall add but one other objection to a great city 
which is not flight; An overgrown capital, fi 
above a rival, has, by numbers and riches, 1 
diſtreſſing influence in public affairs. The populace 
are ductile, and eaſily miſled by ambitious and 
deſigning magiſtrates. Nor are there wanting critical 
times, in which ſuch magiſtrates , acquiring art 
ficial influence, may have power to diſturb the 
"public peace. That an overgrown capital miy 
prove dangerous to ſovereignty, has more than once 

been experienced both in Paris and London. 
It would give one the ſpleen, to hear the French 
and Engliſh zealoufly diſputing about the extent 
of their capitals, as if the proſperity of their county 
depended on that circumſtance. To me it appears 
like one glorying in the king's. evil, or in ay 
contagious diſtemper. Much better employei 
would they be, in contriving means for leſſening 
theſe citics. There i is not- a political meaſure, that 
would tend more to aggrandize the kingdom of 
France, or of Britain, than to fplit its capital int 
ſeveral great towns. My plan would be, to confine 
the inhabitants of London to 100,000, compoſet 
ok the King and his houſehold, ſupreme qr 
zuſtice, government - boards, prime nobility a 


gentry, with neceſſary ſhopkeepers , artiſts, 2 


4 


c dehendents. Let the reſt ot abe n 
e diftribiihed into nine towns propetly- ſituated: 
ome for. internal commerce, ſome for foteigas 
Such a plan would diffuſe life and vigor mY 
very cothet of the iſland. n 
To execute ſuch a plan; would, 1 dete 
ire great penetration and much perſeverance. 
| Bal ſuggeſt what occurs at preſent. The firſt 
lep muſt be, to mark proper ſpots ſor the nine 
„ - advantageous for trade , or fot 
wiatures. If any of theſe ſpots be occupied 
ready with ſmall towns; ſo much the better. The 
next ſtep is a capitation- tak on the inhabitants of 
London; the ſum levied to be apptopriated for 
encouraging the new towns. One encouragement 
would have a good effect; which is; a premium 
to evety man who builds in any of theſe towns, 
more or leſs, in proportion to the ſize of the houſe. 
This tax would baniſh from London, every manu- 
laute but of the moſt lucrative kind. When by 
cis means; the inhabitants of London uced 
to a number not much above 100,0, the near 
ptoſpect of being relieved from the tax, will wake 
bouſeholders active to baniſh all above that number: 
aud to prevent a rene wal of the tax, a greater 
number will never again be permitted. It would 
require much political (kill. to the ſums 
to be levied and diſtributed , fo as to have their 
proper effect, without overburdening the capital 
on the one hand, or giving too great encourage» 
ment for building on the other, which might tempt 
people to build ſor the ** without 
| 2 
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any further view. Much ill depend bt an advas 


Were at 
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tageous ſituation : nn built chere Will always 
find inhabitants! eo nn rn 7 
+'The'/two' great cities of London and Weſtminſter 


are extremely ill fitted for local union; The latter, 
the ſeat of government and of the nobleſſe, infeds 
the former with luxury and with love of ſhoy, 


The former, the ſeat: of commerce, inſects the latter 
with love of gain The mixture of theſe oppoſite 
n „is * of Tage e 6600 
J 10 

It 1 40 
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E no dne 8 ws a wy 
hiſtory of all the Americans, the following obſer- 
vations afe confined to a few tribes; the beſt known; 
and to the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, as they 
the date of the Spaniſh conqueſt. | 
As there has not been difcovered any paſſage by 
hnd to America from the old world, no problem 
bas more embarraſſed the learned, than to account 


ſor the origin of American nations: there are 28 


many different opinions as there are writers. Many 
attempts have been made for difcovering a paſſage 
by land; dut hitherto in vain. Kumſhatka, it is 


true, is divided from America by a narrow ſtrait, 


ſull of iſlands: and M. Buffon, to render the paſſage 
tht + cant 


* Nl. ane \Naitons, 


denten. chere may formerly''hav#heea-n 
J- paſſage, ſwallowed up in later times by the 
ocean. There is indeed great ippearance of truth 
in this conjeQure';" as all the quadrupeds ef tht 
north of "Aſia ſeem to have mide; their: Way to 
America”; the bear; forliexample',7 thie'rde , the 
deer the rain · deer, the'/bexver, the Wolf, che fon, 
the hare, the rat, the mole. He admits, that in 
America there is not to be ſeen a lion a tiger h 
panther, or any other Aſiatie quadrupet of a het 
climate: not, ſays he, for want of a land- paſſagez 
but becauſe the cold climate of  Tartary; ain thick 
ſuch animal cannot ſubſiſt, is an efſeQual bar 
againſt them * . ao Hwa, N 7 men a4 
But to give ſatisfactibn Upon able fubec, more 
is requued than a paſſage ſrom Kumſhatła to/Ameritay 
whether by land or ſea. An inquiry: 
decili ve is totally overlooked, relative to the peopl 
on the two ſides of the ſtrxit particularly, hether 


counts from Ruſſia we are informed; that there is 
no affinity between the Kamſhatiean/ thb hee and 
that of the Americans on the+eppofite fide of the 
ſtrait.” Whence we may aſſurediy douche, chat 
the latter are not h colony: oſ the formers = Nom 


' 1064991 4495 10 8 { 
er „wich ſin Gingular, candor , - 8 it, 
trons ob on. . his theory, that there are no rain 
f But it 
rb to "obſerve ; Wat acoording to the lateſt accounts, 
were are plenty of raindeer in the country of Kamfhatks , 
„ vhich of all is che neareſt to Americh, a ini s 01 
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much more 


they have ther{ame language. Now by, late ac 


Nan further Therd are e ; 
N 


doing us Tu. but juſtice to ſo fair a 


toevinss that the Americans are nok deſcende 


_ officers fay; that they travelled more than à buodred 
leagues nom the delicious country water ed by di 


habitants obAmerica.: In travelliog-northward, the 


8 maſt favage. In travelling-ſouthward , the Pats 


do a certainty ; as they are widely different in ap: 
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from. any people in the north of AGa or in 
gorth of Kurope.,. Were they deſcended from eit} 
Labtsdet , gar the adjacent countries {muſt ha 
been ficſt gtopleds/; Aud as ſavages are rewarkaby 
fond o6helr natal foil, they would have continue 
there, till bompelled hy duet - population to ſpread 
widet for fodd. But therifact is directly contra 
WW hen America was diſebvered by tbe Spaniard, 
Mexico and Peru were fully peopled; and the othe 
parti leſa and leſs, in proportion to their: diſtang 
fromcheſe central countries. Fabry reports, tha 
one may travel one or two hundred leagues nor 
welt from the Miſſiſippi, without ſceing a hum 
face, ot au veſtige of ahouſe. And ſome French 


eco on e 


Quo, through.Lauiſiana, without meeting a ling 
family af fivages. The civilization of the Mexican 
and Peruvians, as well as their papulouſneſs, mak: 
it exttemely grabable. that they were the firſt u 


people are more; and more ignorant and ſavage: 
the:Eſquimaux, the moſt northern of all, are the 


 & << «a —©© © © 


ganians the moſt ſouthetu of all, are ſo ſtupid # 
go naked in a bitter cold region. 3 


„ venture ill farther Which is, to indulge x 
conjecture, that America has not been peopled fron 
any part of the old world. The external appearance 


, 


, : 


pearance from any other known people. Hxcep 
eye-laſhbes,'eye- brows, and hair of the head, 
which is invariably jet black, chete is not a fingle 
hair on the body of any American: no a 
of a beard. Another diſtinguiſhing mark is their 
copper color, uniformly the ſame in all climates, 
bot and cold; and differing from the color of every 
other nation. Ulloa remarks , that the Americans 
of Cape Breton; reſemble the Peruvians, in com- 
plexion,” in manners, and in cuſtomͤs; the only 
vicible-difference being, that the former are of a 
larger ſtature. A third circumſtance n leſs diffith- 
guiſhing is, that American children are born with 
down upon the kin, Which difappente the eighth 
or ninth day, and never grows again. Children 
a tue old world are born with ſkins ſmooth and 
poliſhed, and no dow appeats till puberty. © 
The Eſquimaux are a different race from the reſt 
ofthe Americans, if we can have any reliance oh 
the moſt Rrikiog charaderiſtical marks. Of all the 
northern nations, not' excepting the Laplanders, 
they are of the ſmalleſt ſize, few of thera(exteedi 

four feet in height. They have a bead wo 
groſs, bands and feet very fall. That they”; 

a ume and gentle appears from what Ellis ſays ibis 
d z * Some authors I am, aware affert that the Ameri 8 
| vould have beards like other people; but that the men a 
en *f grvat pains to pluck chem dot, efteeniing mem unde. 


coming. But why are they eſtcemed unbecoming ? Plaioty 
from the groteſque figurs that ſome men make, by having a 
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account bf a yayage,, ann ſor difcoverin 
à north: Meſt paſſage, that they -offereditherr wive 
being able to accommodate; them. But above al, 
| their, beard. and complexion make the iſtrongel 
evidence of a diſtineb race. There were lately u 
London 0 Eſquima men band, i wives 
and I have the beſt au ority to affirm that the 
men had a heard, thin indeed like that of. il Nogayn 
Tartar; that they) were not, of a copper color lik 
the other Americans, but yellow like people in the 
North of; Aſia.. fu a bud „ <a) 
[It has been lately diſoversd / that the language 
of the wu ag (jc is the Mg Aich that of: the 
Greenlanders, A Daniſh wiſſionary, who by fone 
years relidence in Greenland: hadi acquired the lan 
| guage ol that cquotry , made a, voyage with Com 
modore Falliſer to Newſqundland anna 1064. Meer 
ing a company of about two hundred Eſquimau 
be was agreeably ſurpriſed to hear the Uieenland 
tongue. 4 They received him kindly 1£and..drew 
iram,- bia promiſe ta ſeturn the next year 
g we are informed by.Crantz, in his hiſtory of 
feen, chat the fame Daniſh miſſionary viſited 
them the next year , in company with the Rev. Mr 
Drachart. They agreed, that the difference between 
ie Eſquimaux language and that of Greenland, 
was not greater than between the dialects of North 
and Squth Greenland, Which differ not ſo much 
as the High and Low Dutch, Both nations call 
themſelves mut or Aardlit, Aa call the Europeans 


: 
* 


blue.” Their Mature, features, manners, dreſs, 


it; dartb , untl boats, e the ſaridd, As 
hoguage of Greenland reſembles not the language 
Finland, Lapland, Norway, Tartaty, nor that 
theSamoides, iris evident, that neither the Efquis 
cnor'Greenlanders are a colony from any of the 
duntties mentioned. Geographers begin now to 
mjecture , that Greenland is a part pf the continent 
North America, without intervention of any ſea 
From abe preceding facts it may be concluded 
th the hixheſt probubility, that che continent of 

a eee Sr Laurtuce Was not 
| from Aſia. Labrador on the north ſide of 
t nver, is thin of inhabitants; no people having 
n diſpovered there but the Eſquicaus, who 
(ve being numerous. As they bave plenty 
{ food at home; they never could bave had any. 
emptatioh to ſend oon, abroad And there is - 
"ot the ſlighreſt probability, that any other peoples 
remote would, without neceſſity, wander fad 
rom home to L | 
duth. But we are ſcarce leſt to a ebnjeRuce, ''The 
opper color ofthe Canadians, their want vi bent 
und: other characteriſtical marks above mehtionet, 
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| ſquimaux „and diffenent fromi any people inha - 2 
biting a country on theo other ſide of Labradot 


beſe diſtinguiſhing marks cannot be owing to tho 


; FE. Danes had! a ſettlement in Greenland lang: before 

$ ſeWithe Weſt Indies. Would it not appear. pars. 

* a) 1a ay that America was 2 by —_— 
ag. defore- e: time ofiCalambus, long-before 
"cy that thay, had made. the diſcovery. -.0:100. 
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lemonſtrate them to be: a race different ſrom be 


ir 
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admit more than one act of creation, even the 1 
Pearance of difficulty 
tal vaniſheth. M. Buffon in his natural biſtc 
. e American quadruped d 

15 490 — M. Doff a. 
332 —— iu force ; br 


|  equiilyapplicable ta many ſtands Feattered at @ great diſt 
fram the continent is the immenſe South Sa. 
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river St Laurence: I add, that as the copper cc 
and want of beard continue invariably the _ 
evety variety of climate, hot and cold, moiſt a 
dry; they muſt depend on ſome invariable c. 
acting uniformly ; which may be a Giagulacicy f 
the race of penple * 's eee ve PAN 
climate aw it. 

16 we can rey os the conj of an eminer 
e „ America emerged. from the fra later thu 
any other part of the known world: aud '{uppolug 
the human, race, to have been planted in Amer 
by che hand of God later than the days of Moi 
Adam and Eve might have been the firſt, pare oui 
mankiad, l 4, 0 all who at that time exiſted 
Without being cho firſt parents of the / American 
The Terra Auſtralls incognita is ſeparated from t 
reſt of the world by a wide ocean, which carries 
min wound the: earth without interruption 
bas that continent been peopled ? There is not tl 
_ Uighteſk, probability, that it ever has been joined u 
my other land. Here a local creation, if it may be 
termed ſo , appears unavoidable; and if we mil 


+ from: reiteration, of acts, t! 


Late diſcoveries. have annikilated the Trrra Auf 
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hot climate is found in any other: part of the 
urth e witk reſpect to theſe ve muſt unnvoidably 
dmit aſloral creation; and nothing ſeems more nata« 
al, thau under the ſamt act to comprehend the firſt 
darents of the American 5115 249. mne 200 
Iris poſſible, indeod , that a ſhip with. men and 
omen may by: contrary winds, be carried to a 
ery diſtant ſhore. But to account thus ſor the 
xedpling” of America, will not be much reliſhed. 
Mexico aud Peru mult have been planted beſore 
navigation Was known in the old world, at leaft 
e a ſhip was brought to ſuch perfection as'to 
bear a long courſe of bad weather. Will it be 


[ 
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however improbable, rather than admit a ſeparate 


rational con jecture leans i ſeparate creation. 
America and the Terra s muſt have been 


and vegetables, ſome of them peculiar to thoſe vaſt 
continents; and when ſuch care has been talten ahout 
inferior life, can ſo wild a thought be admitted, 
3s that man, the nobleſt wor 6f verreſtricul <rea» 
tion; Would be leſt to chance? But it is ſcaroe 
noceſſary to uſiſt upon that topic, as theexternal 
ebatacters of the Americans above mentioned reject 
tae ſuppoſition ol (their being deſcended from any 
people oi ache dd world. un: 

It is highly prabable, that the fertile and delicious: 
Plains of Peru and Mexico, were the-firſt plabeec 
a all the American countries ;'beingmore populduy 


bought, that any ſuppoſition ought to be'embraceds 


creation.” We arb; it is trus h, nh in the dark as 
to the conduct of creative hei d enαẽ,,:ä but every 


planted by che Almi ghty with a number of animals 
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2+/the-time obthe Spaniſh invaſion than any other 
fart iat that great continent. This conjecture i 
ſupported by aſlalogy t we believt that a ſpot. not 
centricalbonly hutoxtremely ſertile, was choſen for 
the parents of the oldowprld;;; and: there is not iy 
America, a ſpot mot ceytrical or, mort ſertile for 
the phrents of che new world, tbanMexico or Perw 
Maving thus wentured to ſtate whats occurred 
upon the origin of che Americans; without preten, 
ding do l aſfimm any thingras certain, v nroceed u 
theit progriſs. The North- American cribes are re 
mark able with xeſpettito one braheb of their hiſtory 
cnt ti inſtaad of hdvundug, like other nations, to 
ward che maturity of fociety. and government, they 
oontique toi our.in their ori inal ſtate of bunting 
and afhing. i daſaſo. :Sbgularroufas out curioſity; 
and/we:wiſh-b Sxequanitedfwith the cauſe 
vt is not the wahtibf@nimals capable /e be dome 
ticated; that obliges Mm to remain hunters and 
fiſhers The horſe / iti is true, the ſheep / the goat 
were imported from Eorope; but there are plenty 
 okfoAoteriban: quadrupeds ho leſs dotilo than thoſe ye! 


mientianed. T hexe is in particular a ſpecies of horned off 


cavile petulian - Amica ſhaving long wool inſtead Hk 
ob ha adi ale veοαο,upbn the Hhoulder like BY fo 

thavof the / Baſt-iadia tbuffaloqsy Theſe wild cattle i yer 
mufuiph ane e dingly io che ſemile obuntries whicd WE bu 


he; Miffiſpni: tmwterſes: and Hennepin reports WW no 
that the Indians, after killiag gumbers take no part ff be: 
ba 
or 


aan hut the: adiagiie:,] Which is gc delicious 
wonſel. \Eideleoroatures: are» hot extremely wild ; 
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other e dam ig killed} will follow the hunter; aud Hek 
© is hand Phe woot, the hide, the tallow;” would 
e of great value in the Blitiſm colbnies. 
If the ſhepherd.ſtate be dt! obſtrR Qed in America 

y want'of proper cattle, the only decourit that cab 
— given, is pavehty of inhabitants. Confider ; | 
holy the influence of cuſtom, in riveting" men to [ 
heir loch ſituation and manner of life * once bünters, | 1 
jey will always be bunters\, till ſore cabfe more f 
potent that cuſtom force them out of thit Nate. | F 
ant of food, occafioned by rapid population; 
rough on the ſhepherd:Mate in the old world. That 
avſe has not hitherto exiſted in North America: the 
inhabitants, few in number, remain huntets and 
fiſhers, Becauſe that ſtate affords them a competen 
od. Iam aware, that the natives have been a 
creaſing in number from the time of the firft European 
ſettlements. But even at that time, the country was 
illpeopled: take for example the country above 
deſcrided," ſtretching north-weſt from the Miſſiſippi: 

the Europeans never had any footing there, and 
yet to this day it is little better than a deſert” I give 
oeber examples. "The Indians who fourreund the 
| ake Nippiſong, from whence the river St Laurence 
ike ſues, are in the whole but five or fix thouſand; and 
tle yer their country is of great extent: they live by 
cb I dunting and fiſhing, having bows and arrows, but - 
„ Woo firevarms ;avd their clothing is the kins * 
art I beaſts : they are ſeldom, if ever, engaged in war; 
us I have no commerce with any other people, Indian 
1; Wor New went WP ne as if they had a World to 
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4betvſelves.*., If that country be ill peopled. it i 
from; ſcarcity of ſodd; for the country is ex 
tenſive, and well ſtored with every ſort of game, 
Oa the ſouth and weſt of che lake Superior, the 
country is level and ſtuitſul all the way to the 
| Michgppi, having large plains covered with rank 
graſs, and ſcarce a, tree for hundreds of miles: the 
inhabitants enjoy the greateſt plenty of fiſh, ſoul, 
er, &c. ; and yet theit numbets ate far from being 
10 proportion to their means of ſubſiſtence. In ſhor, 
it, is the. conjeQure of the ableſt writers, that i 
the vaſt extent of North America, when diſcovercd, 
there were not as many people, laying aſide Mexico 
as in the half of Europe. 

Paucity oſ inhabitants explains clearly why the 
Norch · American tribes remain hunters. and fiſhers, 
without advancing to the,ſhepherd-ſtate. But il the 
foregoing difficulty be removed, another ſtarts up, WIN: 
no leſs puzzling, viz. By what ada. fate are {0 Wah 
rich countries ſo ill-peopled ? It is a conjecture of ca 
M. Buffon, mentioned above, that America ba 
been planted later than the other parts of this globe. ni 

But ſuppoſing the fact, it has however not been 
- Planted ſo late as to ptevent a great population; 
witneſs. Niexico and Peru, fully peopled at the en 
ol the Spaniſh. invaſion. We muſt therefore ſearch 
for another cauſe; and none occurs but the infecu 
dity of the North-American. ſavages. M. Buffon, at 
a reſpectable author, and for that reaſon often p 
| quoted, remarks, that the males are feeble in their i 1 

n 
0 


4s 3h of generation, that they have no ardor for 
— Herd Amecion * 
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. telle ten, untl that they bave few "chile; 
b enforce which remark he adds, that the quadru- 


of America, both native and tranſplanted, are 
f x diminutive ſize, compared with thoſe of the 


o the a world. A woman never admits ber huſband; 
rau the child ſhe is nurſing be three years old; and 
: the n led Frenchmen to go often aſtray from their 
fowl {Canadian wives. The caſe was reported by the 


neſts'to their ſuperiors in France: what regulation 
made has eſcaped my memory. Among the 


lat 10 Wales} it is an inviolable law, to abſtain from fe. 
ered nes while they are engaged in a military expedi- 
-x1c0, 600, This is a pregnant evidence of their frigidity; 


/ the einen, ſeldom prevails over any ſtrong appetite: 
hers, un would be the attempt to reſtrain them from 
if the ſprituous liquors, though much more debilitating. 
$ up, {Neither is there any inſtance, of violence offered by 
re ſo {Wavy North. American favage , to European women 
rc of WW taken captives in war. 
Mexico and Peru, when conquered by the Spa- 
niards, afforded to their numerous inhabitants the 
been il neceſſaries of life in profuſion. Cotton was in plenty, 
ion; ¶ more than ſufficient for the clothing needed in 


e en warm climates: Indian wheat was univerſal, and 
arch Wil was cultivated without much labor. The natüral 
cus · vants of the inhabitants were thus eaſily ſupplied; 
fon, and artificial wants had made no progreſs. But the 
ten i preſent. ſtate of theſe countries is very different: 
heir WY The Indians have learned from their conquerors a - 
r for i multitude of artificial wants, good houſes, variety 


rs. Wl of food, and rich clothes; which mult be imported, 


br among ſavages the authority of law, or of 


L is commonly attributed to / opprefſion and Hard labor; 


1 
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ee. prohibited from exexcifing ay 
art. or calling except agriculture, which , fs 
affords them neceſſaxies; and this obliges a great 
proportion of them to live ſingle; Even agriculture 
itlelf is cramped; for in moſt of the provinces there 
is a ptohibition to plant vines or blives. In bor; 
it is believed that the inhabitants are reduced to a 
fourth part of What they were at the time of the 
Spanilh.igvaſion. The.ſavagesalſo.of North America 
ho border on the European ſettlements, are viſibly 
ning, When the Engliſh ſettled. in America 
the five nations gould, raiſe 15,000 fighting men: a 
preſent they, are not able to,raiſe.,2p00, Upon the 
Whole, it is computed, by able writers, that the 
preſent inhabitants of Ametica amount not to a 
twentieth. part of thoſe who exiſted hen that con- ¶ for 
tinent was. diſcovered by Columbus. This decay i 
aleribed to the intemperate uſe of ſpirits; and to the 
ſmall-pox, both of them ee * the Eu- 
— We 


L 


Fg: In al the We, colonies, the ſlaves Godau 
decreafe fo at to make frequent recruits from Africa neceſſary. 
This decreaſe,” ſays the author of > late account of Gulans; 


„though with little reaſon, as the flaves are much more 
5 robuſt , healthy , and vigorous, than their maſters. The 

true canlh is, the commerce of white men; with young 
* Negro wenches, who, to ſupport that commerce , uſe 
every mean to avoid. conception, and even to procure 

„ abortion. By ſuch practices they are incapacitated to bear 
« I children when they ſettle in marriage wich their own 

* countrymen, That this is the true cauſe, will be evident, 
1 * from conſidering, that in Virginia aud Maryland, ** 
t 


i an'* _ Atndrivan Nations. 7 
1t is obſervable, that every ſort of plague becomes 
hore Virulent by tranſplantation.” The plague com- 
ats leſb ravage in Egypt, its native place, than iti 
ny other couütry. The venefeal diſeaſe was for 
matty ages more violent and deſtrudide in Europe, 
an in America where it was firſt known.” The 
people who” failed with- Chriſtopher Columbus, 
brought it to Spain from Hiſpaniola. Columbus; 
eich thirty or forty of his ſailors, went directly to 
Bateelouna, where the King then was; to tender an 
chunt Of his voyage. All the inhabitarits, who 
u thut time tripled the preſent number, wete im- 
mediately ſeized with the venereal diſeaſs, which 
aged ſo furiouſſy as to threateri deſtructioti to all. 
The ſmall pox comes under the ſame obſer vation; 
ſor it has ſwept away many more in America, than 


* 
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* of ſaves is kept up without any importation i becauſe in 
© theſe countries commerce with Negro women is deteſted ; 
* as infamous and unnatural.” The caufe here aſſigned may 
have ſome effect: but there is a Monger cauſe of depopula- 
ton, Vir. the culture of fogar, labo/ious in the field, and 
unhedthy in the houſe by boiling, &c. The Negroes employed 
in the gulture of cotton; coffee 5-atid ginger ; ſeldom need to 
be recruited. * that where tobacco and rice are culti- 
rated, the ſtock of Negroes is k-pt up by procreation, with- 
out neceſſity of recruits. Becaaſe there, a certain portion 
of work is allotted to the Negroes in eye y plantation z and 
when that is pet formed, they ate at liberty. to work for 
themſelves. The management in Jamaica is very diff rent: neo 
taſk js there affigned ; and the poor ſlaves know no end of 
labor ; they ate followed all day long by the lower averſzers 
—_ whips. © And hence it is , that a plantation in. Jamaica, 
viich"employs a hundred ſlayes , requires an annual recruit 
eee 
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ever it did io Europe. In the 1713, the crew of: 
Dutch veſſel infected the Hottentots with the ſnal 
pox; which leſt ſcarce a third of the inhabitant 
And the ſame fate befel the Laplanders and Green 
landers. In all appearance, that diſeaſe, if it abus 
notſoon of its tranſplaated virulence , will extirpar 
the natives Fan ane 
of inoculation. 

But ſpirituous 8 are a ill more effetud 
cauſe of depopulation. The American ſavages, mal 
and female, are inordinately fond of ſpiriocy 
liquors;,, and ſavages generally abandon thermſely 
to appetite, without the leaſt control from ſhane, 
The noxious effects. of intemperance in ſpirits, ur 
too well known, from fatal experience amor 
ourſelves: before the uſe of gia was prohibited, 
the populace of London were debilitated by it to: 
degree of loſing, in a great meaſure, the powerd 
procreation. Lucky it is for the human ſpecies , tht 
the invention of ſavages never reached the 
tion of gin; for ſpirits, in that early period, woul 
have, left not one perſon alive, not a fiagle Noi 
to:reſtore the race of men: in order to accomplib 
the plan of: Providence, creation muſt have beti 
renewed oftener than once 


A Churlevoix "RY that an Indian of Canade will gire i 
rr And he paints thus tht 
_effe& of drunkenneſs upon them. Even in the fireets d 
Montreal are ſeen the moſt ſhocking ſpe ctacles of ebriet) 
husbands , Wives, fathers, mochers, brothers, and ſiſters, 
** ſeizing one another by the throat, and tearing one anolbe 
w_ vith their welt like ſo many enraged wolves. ” 


n 


la the temperate climates of the old world, there 
is great uniſormity in the gradual progreſs of men 
ſrom the ſavage Rate to the higheſt civilization; 
begianing with hunting and fiſhing, advancing to 
flocks and herds, and then to agticultute and cor» 
wetce. One will be. much diſappointed, if be ex- 
pe& the fame \ progreſs in America. Among the 
notthern tribes, there is nothing that reſembles the 
ſbepherd-ſtate | they continue hunters and fiſhers as 


in ſoree them from. that ſtate to become ſhepherds. 
ia fat clear. But there is another fa of which we 
lave no example in the old world, that ſeems not 
ſo ealily; explained : theſe people; without paſſing 
through the ſhepberd-ſtate , have advanced to ſome 
degree of agticulture. Before the ſeventeenth cen- 


many ſmall towns; they raiſe corn in abugdance , 
and encloſe their fields: they breed poultry, and 
have orchards of peach trees. The Chickeſaws and 


s © 


and put up the cora in granaries, to be diſtributed 
among \individuals when they want food. The 
Hurons raiſe great quantities of corn. not only for 
their own uſe ,” but for commerce. Many of theſe 
nations, /particularly the Cherokees, have of late 


borrowed from-the Europeans. But corn is of an 

earlier date: when Sir Richard Grenville. took 

poſſeſſion of Virginia in 4 en Eliſa- 
| 2 


otiginally; becauſe there is no cauſe ſo potent as 


tury, the lroquois or Five Nations had villages, 
and cultivated Indian corn: the Chetokees have 


Creek Indians live pretty much in the ame man- 
ner. The Apalachites ſow and reap in common 3 


got horſes, ſwine, and tame cattle; an improvement 
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beth , che natives bad corn; and Hennepin aGure 


us, that the nations bordering on the Miſſiſippi had 
corn long emen wee by auy European. 
Huſbandry”, it is true, is among thoſe people il 
in its infancy ; being left to- the women, who ſoy, 
who reap, who ſtore up in public granaries, and 
who diſtribute as need requires. The inhabitans 
of Guiana in South America, continue to this day 
Hunters and fiſhers. But though they have neither 


— 


— 
— 


flocks nor herds ; they have ſome huſbandry } fe 


the women plant caſſava, yams, and — 
They make a liquor like our ale, ont, 
Which they drink with their food. And — 
they are extremely fond of that liquor, their indo. 
Nee makes them oſten neglect to provide agaiuſ 
the want of it. To a people having a violent pro- 
nity to ĩ intemperance, as all fayages have, thi 
Mapro viene! is a bleſfing ; for otherwiſe they would 
wallow in perpetual drunkennefs. They are by oo 
means fingular; for unconcern about futurity isthe 
cCharacteriſtic of all ſavages: to forego an immediate 
for a diſtant enjoyment, can only be ſuggeſted by 
cCultivated reaſon. Wben che Canary Iſlands were 
Aft viſited by Europeans, which was in the four 
teenth century, che inhabitants had corn; for which 
"the ground was prepared in che following manner. 
ey had a wooden inſtrument not unlike a hoe, 
with'a gur or tooth at the end, on which was fixed 
2 goats hom. With this inſtrument the ground was 
Aired; and i rain came not in its proper ſeaſon, 
"water was brought by canals from the'rivulets. It 
Was the women — to "oP the corn: * 
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xk only che ears; which they chreſhed wich ſticks: 
ben their feet, and then winnowed in their 
0 Huſbandry probably will remain in that 
te among American ſavages; ſor as they are de- 
crafing daily, they can have no difficulty about 
food. The fact however is ſingular, of à people 
uſing corn before tame cattle: there muſt be a cauſe, 
which on better acquaintance with ee n 
probably be diſcoveret. 

America is full of one eden cee 
ol the Spaniſh invaſion, the Mexicans and _ 
had made great advances toward the perfection of 
ſociety 5 while the northery tribes, ſeparated from 
them by diſtance only, were only hunters and fiſhers, 
and: continue ſo to this day. To e the differ- 
ence, appears difficult. It is ſtill more difficult to 
explain, why the Mexicans and Peruvians, inha- 
bitants of che torrid zone, were highly poliſhed in 
the arts of ſociety and government; conſidering that 
in the old world, the inhabitants of the torrid zone 
are for the moſt part little better than ſavages. .We 
are not ſufficiently acquainted with the natural 
biſtory af America, nor with that of its people. to 
attempt an explanation of theſe wonders : it is how- 
ever part of our taſk, to ſtate the progreſs of ſo- 
ciety among the Mexicans and Peruviaus; which - 
cannot fail to amuſe the reader, as beowil' find 
theſe two nations differing eſſentially from the Narth- 
American tribes, in every article of manners, go. 
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When the 8 invaded A 
Mexicans were ſkilful in agriculture. 


as agriculture; a phyſic · garden belonging to the 
Emperor was open to een . for en 
. e plants. 
The art . 
people. Montez umaꝭs table was for ordinary covered 
. 200 diſhes, many of them exquiſitely dreſſed 
in the opinion even of the Spaniards, -- They uſel 
_ » falt, which was made with the ſun. 
The women were dexterous at: ſpinning: and 
2— ol I woes . hair abounded every 
where, 

The . of Mexico and Med ind 
eee that the arts of peace were then 
carried to à great height. The city of Mexico con 
tained 66,000 families; and Montezuma had thiny 
vallals who could bring into the field, each af then, 
109,000' fighting men. Tlaſcalla, a neighbouring 
republic,” governed by a ſenate, was ſo populous 
— almoſt a match for the Emperor of Mexico. 

The public edifices in the city of Mexico and 
toakeicf the nobility , were of ſtone, and wel 
built. The royal palace had thirty gates opening to 
as many ſtreets. The principal front was of jaſper, 
ive: —— and white, well poliſhed. Three 


| * We FER 8 rely on what is reported of this 
ad empire with reſpe& to numbers. The city of Mexico, 
though conſiderably enlarge d ſince the Sp»wſh conqueſt, doth 
not at preſcnt contain more than 69,000 als, ipelpang 
20,009 * ETON 
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theip chief grain, which-by good cultute produced 


plenty, even in the mountainous country of 


Talea. They bad gardening and botany, as wel 
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quares, built and adorned like the front, led to 
s apartment, having large rooms, floors 
wered with mats of different kinds, walls hung 
with a mixture of cotton · eloath and rabbit - furs; the 
innermoſt room adorned with hangings of ſeathers, 
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> tha WJ that building, large ceilings were formed ſo arti. 
ver ficially without nails, as to make the planks ſuſtain 
eſſel I each other. Water was brought into the city of 
uled Mexico, from a mountain at a league's diſtance. 


Gold and ſilver were in ſo high eſteem, that 
veſſels made of theſe metals were permitted to none | 
but to the Emperor. Conſidering the value put 
upon gold and ſilver, the want of current coin 
would argue great dulneſs in that nation, if in- 
Rances did not daily occur of improvements, aſter 
being carried to a conſiderable height, ſtopping 
ſhort at the very threſhold of pe The want 
of current coin made fairs the more neceſſary, whach 
were carried on with the moſt perfe regularity : 
judges on the ſpot decided mercamtile differences ; 
00. and inferior officers, making conſtant circuits, pro- 
nd ſerved peace and order. The abundance and vari- 
ell 
to 


ety of the commodities brought to market, and the 

order preſerved by ſuch multitudes, amazed the 
e, Spaniards; a ſpectacle deſerving admiration; as a 
ee teſtimony of the — tf 0 nen of 
that extenſive empire. 

The fine arts were not Ba Sri in Mexico, 
Their goldſmiths were excellent workmen particu · 
lacly in moulding gold and ſilver into the form of 
Their 3 made n and other 
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deautified with various figures in lively colors. In 
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imitations aſ nature, with ſeathers ſo artfully mixed 
as to beſtow both life and coloring; of which ſon 

— there were inſtances no leſs extraordinary 
ſor patience than for ſkill. Their drinking · cups 
were: of the ſineſt earth exquiſitely: made, differing 
from each qther in color, and even in ſmell. Of 
the ſame materials, they made A N 
veſſels both for uſe and ornament. 
* They were not ignorant either bf — or 
and ane of their capital amuſements wu 
| gs «ſet to muſic ed * — of 

* kings and anceſtors. 

Wich ſuch a e in che ulelul and fine 
. is ĩt not ſurpriſing, that though they had 
meaſures , they knew nothing of weights? 
As to the art of writing, it was no farther ad 
vanced than the uſing figures compoſed of painted 
Feathers, by which they made a ſhift to commu- 
-nicate. ſome ſumple thoughts; and in that manner 
was Montezuma informed of the Spaniſh invaſion. 
There was great ingenuity ſhown in regulating 
the calendar: the Mexican year was divided into 
365 days; and into 18 manths; containing 20 days 
each, which made 360; the remaining five inter 
 calary days were added at the end of the year, for 
making it correſpond to the courſe of the ſua, They 
religiouſly- employed. theſe five days upon diver- 
ſions, being of opinion that they were appropr- 
ated to that end by their anceſtors. 

Murder, theft, and corruption in officers of ſtate 
were capital crimes: Adultery. alſo was capital; for 
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nary ho ought to be the beſt judges. In caſe of a 
cups {Whivorce;/ the father took care of the male children, 
ring Neaving the female children with the mother. But 

Of Wo prevent raſh nn it PET for _ 


> unite again. R. 
k may be gathered e * aid 


liſplayedeven in their buildings: the city of Mexico 


Education of children was an important article 


for plebeian children; and colleges: well endowed 
for the ſons of the nobility, where they continued 
ll they were fit for buſineſs. The maſters were 


as their 
their king 
as made c 
army, and made to ſuffer 
they could be inliſted. They had indeed a powerful 
motive for perſeverance, the moſt bogorable of all 
employ ments being that of a ſoldier. Young women 
ol quality were - educated with no leſs care, by 
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peian wor „ ye. 
0 As herediiry nobility and, an e empire, 


« MY Mexico was manarchical; and as the pro- 
prels of monarchy is from being elective to/ 


— 


tee, the law leaving it to the parties concerned, 


there was a diſtinction of rank among the 
exicans. So ſtrictly was it obſerved, as to be 


divided into two pafts, one appropriated to 
ic Emperor and nobility, and one leſt to plebeians. 


10 the Mexican police. Public ſchools were allotted 


conſidered as officers: of Rate; not without reaſon, 
office was to qualify young men for ſerving 
d country. Such of the young nobles 
of a military liſe, were ſent to the 
great hardſhips before 


3 matrons choſen with * mace circum- 


lead both of them to monarchy; the government 
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be hereditary, Mexico bad advancech uo fan 
than to be an elective monarchy, of which M. 
tetuma was the eleventh king. And it was 
example of an elective monarchy that approach 
the neareſt to hereditary; fortbe power of eledi, 
_ | as well as the privilege, of being elected, were c 
fined to the princes of the blood royal. As a tale 
ſor war was chiefly regarded in chuſing a ſacceſ 
to the throne, the Mexican kings always cc 
manded their own armies: The Emperor - ele 
before his coronation, was obliged to make ſ. 
conqueſt, or perform ſome warlike exploit; a cuſios 
that ſupported the military ſpirit, and enlarged th 
kingdom. From every king was exacted a corom 
_tion-oath, to adhere to the religion of his anceſtc 
to maintain the laws and cuſtoms of the exppi 
| ang to be a father to his people. 
Matters of government were diſtributed among 
different boards with great propriety. The manage 
ment of the royal patrimony was allotted to one 
board; appeal from inferior tribunals, to another 
the levying of troops and the providing of magazines 
to à third: affairs of ſupreme importance welt 
reſerved to à council of ſtate, held commonly it 
che King's preſetice. Theſe boards, all of then, 
were compoſed of men experienced in the arts o 
war and of peace: the council of ſtate was compoſed 
of thoſe who elected the Emperor. 
Concerning the patrimony of "Pp crown , mines 


of gold and filver belonged to the Emperor; 200 


the duty on falt brought in a great revenue. But 


' the capital duty was a third of the land. aas, d. 
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als nobles excepted ;. upon whom no 
bute was impoſed, but to ſerve in the army with 
number of their vaſſals, and to guard the Ems 
rors perſon. Goods manufactured and fold were 
bjeRed-to a duty ; which was not prejudicial ta 
heir manufactures , becauſe there was no n 
within reach. 

— introduced a mplticude ofe ceremonies 
ita his court, tending to inſpire veneration for 
is perſon; an exellent artifice- in rude times, of 
weyer- little ſignificancy among nations colight- 
ned and rational. Veneration and humility were 
» much the tone of the court, that it was even 
ought jadecent in the Mexican lords, to appear 
deſore the King in their richeſt habits. Veſſels of 
jo and ſilver, were appropriated to his table, and 
permitted even to the princes of the blood, 
The table-cloths and vapkins , made of the fineſt 
on, with the earthen ware, never made a ſecond 
appearance at the Emperor's table, on were * 
buted among the ſervants, 

lo war, their offenſive weapons were bows * 
arows ; and as iron was not known in America, 
their arrows were headed with bones ſharpened at 
the point. They uſed alſo darts and long wooden 
ſwords, in which were fixed ſharp flints; and men 
of more than ordinary ſtrength fought with clubs. 
They beſide had ſlingers, who threw ſtones with 
great force? and dexterity. Their defenſive arms, 
ved only hy commanders and perſons of diſtinction, 
were à coht of quilted cotton, a. ſort of breaſt, 
Indra ſhell, adorned 
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with plates" of ſuch” metal as they codld p 
The private men fought naked; their A ar 
bodies being deformed with paint, in order to ftril 
terror. They had warlike inſtruments of muse 
ſuch as ſea: ſhells / flutes made of large Canes, aſd 
a fort of drum made of the trunk of a yree hollowe 
Their battalions conſiſted of great nu erow uu 
together; without even the appearance of ord WW 
They attacked with terrible outcries in order do 
intimidate "the enemy; a practice prompted he 
nature, and formerly uſed by many nations. | 
was not deſpiſed even by the Romans; for Cu 
the elder Was wont to ſay, that he bad obtainel 
more victories by the throats of bis ſoldiers , tha 
by their ſwords; and Cæſar applauds his own («Wha 
diers, above thoſe of Pompey”, „for their warlike 
ſhouts. Eagerneſs to engage is vented in loud cris: e 
nd the effects are excellent: they redouble th 
dor of _ weer attack, and ſtrike terror into 
the enemy. 5A ch 
Their armies were tornveh with euſe: the princes 
of the empire”, with the cacies or governors of hh: 
. provinces ,” were obliged” to repair to the genen 
rendexvous, each' with his quota of men. 
| heir fortifications were trunks" of large trees, 
— in the ground like paliſades, leaving no interval 
but What were barely n for er gore thell 
upon the enemy. 
Military orders were iuſtituted with peculiar 
habits as marks of diſtinction and honor; and each 
cavalier bore the device of his order, painted upon 
his robe, or fired to it. Montezuma founded 1 


Vorder d knighthood, into which princes only 
admitted, or nobles deſcended from the royal 
ck ; andas'a token of its ſuperiority, he became 
e of its members. The knights. of that order 
4 part of their hair bound with a ted ribbon, 
which à taſſel was fixed hanging down to the 
oulder. Every new exploit was honored with 
additional taſſel; which made the knights with 
dot embrace every opportunity to ſignalize them. 
ves. As nothing can be better contrived than 
ch a regulation for ſupporting a military ſpicit, - 
je Mexicans would have been invincible had they 
derſtood. the order of battle: for want of which 
at potent empire fell a prey to a handful. of 
rangers.” I differ from thoſe who | aſcribe. that 
ent to the fire-arms of the Spaniards, and to 
eir horſes. Theſe could not be more terrible to 
be Mexicaus, than elephants were at firſt to the 
Nomans: but familiarity with theſe unwieldy ani- 
als, reſtored to the Romans their wonted courage; 
ad the Mexicans probably would have behaved 
ke the Romans, bad Guy Wan the ee 

1 the.art of War. 

When that illuſtrious yeople; by their own 3 
ithout botrovving from others, had made ſuch 
proficiency i in the arts of peace, as well as of war; 
n not ſtrange , that with reſpect to religion they 
were no better than ſuvages? They not only practiſed 
buman ſacrifides , but drefſed and ate the fleſh. of 
thoſe that were ſacrificed. Their great temple was 
contrived, to raiſe horror: upon the walls were 


i owded che Egures of noxious ſerpeats; che heads 
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nor any man hurt with the bad influences of th 
fun. In ſhort, it was a ſlaviſh religion, built up 


with their dead, quantities of gold and filver i 


Inca race, he beſtows on the Peruvian government, 


The principle of the Peruvian conſtitution ſeem 
to have been an Agrar 


| "of land, for defraying the expenſes of government 
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bf perſons ſactificed were ſtuck up in different plac 
and carefully renewed when waſted by time. The 
were eight temples iu the city, neatly. of the f 
architecture; 2000 of a ſmaller ſize, dedicated 
different idols; ſcarce a ſtreet without à tutch 
deity; nor a calamity that had not an altar, 
which the diſtreſſed might have recourſe for 
remedy. Unparalleled ignorance and ſtupidi 
obliged every Emperor, at his coronation, to ſwear 
that there ſhould be no unſeaſonable rains, 
overflowing of rivers, no fields affected with ſterility 


Fear, not love. At the ſame time, they belierd 
the immortality of the ſoul, and rewards and puai 
ments in a future ſtate; which made them buy 


defraying the expenſe of their journey; and all 
made them put to death ſome of their ſervant 1 
attend them. Women ſometimes, actuated vid 
the ſame belief, were authors of their own death, 
in order to accompany their huſbands. 
The author we chiefly rely on for an account 
of Peru is Garcilaſſo de la Vega: though he m 
be juſtly ſuſpected of partiality ; ſor. being of tht 


improvements of later times. The articles that appen 
the leaſt ſuſpicious are what follow. wp. 


ian law of the ſtricteſt kind. 
was firſt allotted a large proport” 


To the 
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ph the remainder was divided among his ſubjects, 
Ie proportion to the number of each family, Theſe 
e u rtions were not alienable: the | ſovereign. was 
ted ed proprietor of the whole , as in the feudal 


ſtem; and from time to time the diſtribution was 
zried according to the circumſtances of families. 
bis Agrarian law contributed undoubtedly to the 
pulouſoeſs of the kingdom of Peru, ct 
It is a fure ſign of improved agriculture , that 
neduRs were made by the Peruvians for watering 
eir land. Their plough was of wood, a yard 
me, flat before, round behind, and poiated at 
e end ſor piercing the ground. Agriculture ſeems 
have been carried on by united labor: lands 
ppropriated for maintaining the poor were firſt 
loughed; next the portion allotted to ſoldiers per- 
orming duty in the field; then every man ſeparately 
loughed his own - field; after which be affiſted his 
ghbour-: they proceeded to the portion of the 
nnen or lord; and laſtly to the King's portion. 
in the month of March they reaped their maize, and 
clebrated the harveſt with joy and feaſtinng. 
There being no artiſt nor manufacturer by pro- 
ſeſſion, individuals were taught to do every thing 
for themſelves. Every one knew how to plough 
and manure the land: every one was a carpenter, 
+ maſon, a ſhoemaker , a weaver, &c.; and the 
vomen were the moſt ingenious: and diligent of 
all. Blas Valera mentions à law, named the law 
of brotherhood , which, without the proſpelb of 
reward, obliged them to be mutually aiding and 
ilſtiog in ploughing, ſowing, and renping, in 
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As che art was takes * melting down men 
by means of bellows, long copper pipes were c 
trĩ ved; contracted at the end next the fire, th 
the breach might act the more ſoreibiy on it; a 
they uſed ten or twelve of theſe pipes together 
when they wanted à very hot fire. Having! 
iron, their hatches: and pick axes were of copper 
chey had neither ſa nor augre, nor any inſtrumei 
that requires iron: ignorant of the uſe of nai; 
they tied their timber with cords of hemp. Th 
tool they had for cutting ſtone, was a ſharp fiat 
and with that tool they ſhaped the ſtorie by cor 
tinual rubbing, more than by cutting. Having 1 
engines for raiſing ſtones, they did all by ſtrengi 
of arm. Theſe deſects notwithſtanding, they ered 
great edifices ; witneſs the fortreſs" of Cuſco, . 
ſtupendous fabric. It paſſes all underſtanding, by 
what means the- ſtones , or rather great rocks, 
employed in that building, were brought from the 
quarry. One of theſe ſtones, meaſured by Acoſta, 
was thirty feet in eg u. cnpregh in breadth, and 
ar in thickneſfſss. 
Having neither Aae nor motles of: inet! they 
uſed a certain long thorn for a needle. The mirrons 
uſed by ladies of quality were of burniſhed copper: 
but ſuch implements of W were ue oo ec 
eſfemiuate for men- 
Wich reſpect to muſic, . bad an inftromen I 
of hollow canes glewed together, the notes of 
which were like thoſe of an organ- They bad love 


k ſongs 
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dich were their feſtival entertainment. They, 
npoſedand acted. come dies and tragedies. The, 
n of writing was unknown: but ſilken threads, 
ith knots: caſt upon them of divers colors, enabled, 
dem to kcep exact accounts, and to ſum them up, 
ih a readineſs that would have rivalled an expert 
uropean arithmetician. They had alſo ed 0 
much geometry as to meaſure their fields. 

ln yar tReir offenſive arms were the * 3 
ow, lange dart, club, and bill. Their defenſive 
ms; were the helmet and target. The army was 
vided from the King's Notes! and no burden 
as laiq on the people. 

ln philoſopby , they bad ade no progreſs, An 


g 6 
"oth cliple of the moon was attributed to her being 
ied ck; and they fancicd the milky. way to be a ewt 


dying ſuck to a lamb. With regard to the ſetting 
un, they laid, that he was a good ſwimmer, and 
bat be pierced through the waves, to riſe next 
norning in the eaſt, But ſuch ignorance is not 
vonderſul; for. no branch of Cavare can make 4 
progreſs without writing. 
Tho people were added into mall 10 of 
ten families each: every diviſion, bad a head, and 
a. regiſter was kept of the whole; a branch, of 
public police, that * much reſembles the Engliſh 
decennaries. 

They made but two meals p ons. Porn cight 5 
and nine in the morning, the other before, ſunſet. 
ldleneſs was. puniſhed: with inſamy; even, children 
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viſitors or nnn having acceh an 
td every houſe, for inſpediog the manners of th | 
inhabitants; who were rewarded or puniſhed 2. 
cording to their behaviour. Moderation and i-. 
duſtry were ſo effectually enforced by this arte en 
of police, that few were reduced to indigene; bot 
and theſe got their food and * of the 
King's ſtores, 

With reſpe& to their laws and cuſtoms, children 
were bound to ſerve their parents until the age 0 
twenty - five; and marriage contracted before u 
time, without conſent of parents, was null. Poh ;/ 
gamy was prohibited, and perſons were confined 
to marry within their own tribe. The tradition, 
that the Inca family were children of the ſun , w 
troduced inceſt among them; for it was a matte 
of religion to preſerve their divine blood Pure, 
without mixture. 

It was the chief article of the Peruvian creed, . 
upon which every other article of their religion 
- depended , that the Inca family were children of 
their great god the ſun, and ſent by him to ſpread 
his worſhip and his laws among them. Nothing 
could have a greater influence upon an ignorant 
and credulous people, than ſuch a doctrine. The 
ſanQty of the Inca family was ſo deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the Peruvians, that no perſon o 
that family was thought capable of committing 4 
crime, Such blind veneration for a family , makes 
it probable”, that the government of Peru unde! 
the Incas had not ſubſiſted many years; for 3 


government founded upon deceic and ſuperſtition, 
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nnot long fub6R in. vigor. However that be, 
Ich bell of the origin of the Incas, is evidence 
great virtue and moderation in that family; for, 
y gtoſs act of tyranny or injuſtice, would have 
xened the eyes of the people to ſee their error. 
loderation in the ſovereign and obedience without 
ſerve it the ſubjects, cannot fail to produce a govern · 
ent mild and gentle; which was verified in that 
(Peru; ſo mild and gentle, that to manure and 
ultivate the lands of the Inca and to lay up the 
roduce in ſorehoules, were the only burdens im. 
ole upon the people, if it was not ſometimes to 
pake clothes and weapons for the army. At the 
me time , their kings were fo revered, that theſe 
cles of labor were performed with affection and 
lacrity. 
The government was equally gentle with regard 
d puniſhments. Indeed very few ctimes were 
committed, being conſidered as a fort of rebellion 
againſt their great god the fun. The only crime 
ache ſeems to have been puniſhed with feverity, is 
ebe maraudiog of ſoldiers; for death was inflicted, 
bow ever inconſiderable the damage. 

la this empire, there appears to have been the 
The BY molt perfect union between law and religion; which 
ted i could not fail to produce obedience , order, and 
| of MF ranquillity, among that people, though extremely 
numerous. The Inca family was famed for mode- 
kes nion: they made conqueſts in order to civilize 
der i their neighbours; and as they ſeldom. if ever tranf. 
- zi ziefſed the bounds: of morality ,, no other art was 
a, "<cellary to preſerye the enn entire, but 
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to keep the people ignorant of true religion. They 
had virgins dedicated to the fun, who, like the 
veſtal virgins in Nan drr vader a vow e 
Pagen chaſtity. 

This ſubject ſhall be neees with meme ſligbt 
obfervations on the two governments 1 have been 
deſcribing.” Comparing them together, the Mexican 
3 ſeems to have been u e by ar 

of Peru by religion. 

The kings of Peru were hereditary and abſolute: 
thoſe of Mexico elective. In contradiction howeva 
to: political principles, the government of Pen 
Was by far the milder. It is mentioned above, 

that the electors of the Mexican kings were hered- 
tary princes; and the ſame electors compoſed the 

reat council of ſtate. Monteſquieu therefore hu 

en miſinformed when he terms 'this a deſpote 
monarchy *: a monarchy can never be defſpoti, 
Where the een is limited by a great counci, 
the members of which are independent of = 
As little reaſon has he to term Peru deſpotic. An 
ablolute nionarchy it was, but the fartheſt in the 
world from being deſpotic: on the contrary, we 
. find not in hiftory any government ſo well contrived 
for the good of the people. An Agrarian law, 
firmly rooted, was à firm bar againſt ſuch inequality 
of rank and riches, as lead to luxury and diſſolution 
of manners: a'commonwealth is naturally the reſult 
of ſuch a conſtitution; but in Peru it Was prevented 
by a theocraticat government under a family ſent W po 
from heaven to make them bacpy. This wild lea 


be mb 06s as „ 17. R the 


B. U X. Aeon — 28 
Tie non, ſapported, by ignorznce and ſuperſitzon, 
te ved an effectual bar againſt tyranny. in the mo- 


; a moſt exemplary conduct on his part being 

for ſupporting the opinion of his divi 
— 3 whole, comprehending king and ſub- 
ffs perhaps never | exiſted more virtue in 
1 government, Whether monarchical or 
— | i 302 31 its f 
in Peru there are traces of. ſome diſtinction of 
ks, ariſiog probably. from office mere)y, whjch, 
in France, was a bulwark to the monarch, againſt 


cas, as demi - gods, did not admit. a_bereditary 
zobility. err. w to. een 
With reſpect. to the. progreſs Mans and manu- 
tures, the two nations differed widely: in Mexico, 
« and manufactures were qarried. to. a ſurpriſing 
height , conſidering 1 tools they; bad to work 
wich: in Peru, they had made no progreſz; every 
man, as among mere ſavages, providing the necel- 


en poſſible" to arm the whole males capable of ſervice: 

leaving the women to ſupply the few neceſfaries 

that might be wanted during a {ſhort campaign z 
„ 


ie peaſants, The great ſuperiority of the Peruvian 


aries of life for himſelf. As the world goes at 
the preſent, our multiplied wants require ſuch numbers, 
we - not above one of a hundred can be ſpared for 1 
ved In ancient times, when theſe wants were 
V. by and not much enlarged beyond nature, it is 
ity computed that an eighth part could be ſpared for {4 
war: and hence the numerous armies we read of 2 
in the hiſtory of ancient nations. The Peruvians ä 
tad it in their pgwer to go ſtill farther : it was 


* 


tonqderors. 


| hive been more pe 


454 Civil Society. B. | 
and acedidingly we find that the Incas were gre 


2 religion of the Peruvians , cBilred ; in 
tied] light, Was excellent. The vencration th 
paid their Tovercign upon a falſe religious principle 
was their guy ſuperſtition; ; and that ſuperſtition 
contributed greatly to improve their morals ant 
their manners: on the other hand, the religion of 
Mexics was cxdtabte.” | 
Upan' the whole, there never * 4 country 
deſiitie of iron, ' Whore * arts ſeem to have been 
carried higher than in Mexico ; and , bating 
Their religion}, + there never was a Gabbery de 
ſtitute of writing, where government ſeems to 
te. J except not the goven: 
ment 4 Peru, "which , „ Hot en Founded on 
. hut oh ſaperſtition , might be 
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full of curlofity; and to gratify that appetite, may 
roam through the warld -Jubmiting to heat and coli 
nay 2 pray and thirfl, without @ ſigh. Couli 

' Indeed thet troubleſo be expelled, we might 
_ tug tourſe 08 in —.— ad, Al. Aa o 
the world, undervalue knowledge that cannot procure 
money, nor a new ſenſual pleaſure. But, alas! th 
expulſion is not in the power of every one ; and thoſ 
who mufl give get tohein curioſity , will natural) 
employ it upon ſtudies that make, them good member 
of ſociety and endear them to every perſon of virtu 
ind whe l ed d, 40 fic 
edtion, as to regard nothing but. our own intereſt; 
yet does not ignorance lay us: open to the crafiy and 

defigning s and does not the art of reaſoning guard 
ma an honeſt. man from being miſled by, ſubtil 
8 even paſſion is more dangerous than error. And a 
to religion, better it were to ſettle in a congitiin 

ar Shares. na , than o Bein n late. of. ws 

baooſen dere, a- II we were not accountable beings ; 
e ume yielding: 10 fuperſiitious. fears, .as il 
mind,” the exiſtence. 3 * 

| eppears highly probable N & : * & 4h160- 
e et probabili 1 certainly, 
the connidtion of a ſupreme Deity. .who rules. with 
equity an mildneſs, will be a ſaurce of conſtant en. 
Joymens, which. 1. boldly ſet abdes dle titilating plec 
Ares of external;ſenſe,. Poſſibly there may be lea pres 
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ent Sh; in ahſtract Rudies, than in A 
n party pampſilets, or in Hoyl upon Whiſt: but let 
for a moment amticipgte Juturity and imagine that 
pe are reviewing paſt tranſactions, — how pleaſant 


uepoſes ! 


, will be regreged by every perſon.of a, ſound heart ; 
| as erroneous opinions are commonly the reſult 


pe feet education, 1 would gladly hope, that a 


el in pers were locked up all 
Khowledge. * "This Aud, has"! 


fa 100 
ye a he origin 1 don to us with 'ye 


perſect em of education , I preſent to the public the 
following Sketches. "The books that hive 2 


phe en morality, thedlogy, dnl the art of reaſo 
not eminent either for ſimplicity, or e 
2 Aije Into rhe ſubjetls e is m 
an: with, whar fucteſs is with deference ao Phan 


the judgniahh 6 ' others. The hiftorical p part, ie 


neral plan: I dint hopeful, 

i will confribute vo fecredilbn, Ay” "in abſt 

dies, is no eſs naaa lun Þ 
S21 1 M4399 424 ; 140 * be ind "* 
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he retroſpedt. of thoſe who have. maintained the dignity 
f their nature ,. and employed their talents to the * | 


Contradi iftory opinions that have * on prac- | 


emedy is. not altogether out of reach. At the revival 
hy — the learned languages were our 


0 e objeft of eflucation ; and 
ink variation. — hory to coiitivburs' ro mos 


much negleQted "i fleceſaty as*@ br al oy oe | 
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We fort e 
ker uſes, when he deſires to be believed. What 
| res My termed a propoſition. 

m_ Truth. and error are 1 of 9 TP 


kee, that * a thi 


+3 


75 0 
wana > ds ing in, tha 
would bea disjointed being. way, it not agree- 
* * Truth accordingly 1s agreeable to 
. every. hi 8, and fa or. error dif 
agreeable. - Lb e purſuit tay, is no e 
e pun of any. her good". ay 
A n, 112. 4g + L536 Neuen 
II has been wiſely obſerved, „. 


the underſtanding that muſic is to the ear, or beauty u. 
the eye. | | 


"Truth is {. 


940 


= 


One 'kndwhedge of what is agreeable and di, 
mee in objects is derived from the ſenſe of 


„ handled in Elements of Criticiſm. Our 


150 edy bf right and wrong in actions, is de- 
rived from the moral ſenſe, to be handled in the 
ſketch immediately following. Our knowledge of 
truth. and error is derived from various fources. ' 
Our external ſenſes are ave ſoutce of knowledge: 
13 lay open to us external ſubjects, their qualities, 


The ipterpal ſenſes are another ſource ok odge: 
they lay open to us things paſſing in the midd; 
thinking , for example,  deliberating,  inclining, 
relolving, willing, conſenting, and ather acts; and 


There is a by which we percei ye the truth 
of e ſuch as, 1 bat every thing 


which begins to exiſt mult bave 2 cauſe; Thi 
every effet adapted to ſome end or purpoſe, pto- 


c 2 edn to a good end oh pirpsle, 
cligning. and benevolent cauſe... mülti 
Ag of axioms in 4 ſcience, x carey in 
mathematics, are qu be true. By 
e ſenſe Ale gs i we know 
aa Weis 4 Tit "There is a feole by which 
we Know, that the * ſigns of paſſion are the 
fame i in all wen; that animals 15 the fame external 
appearance, are of the ſame ſpecies, and that aui. 


Rin teach + WO ole, 


their actions, with events produced by theſe actions. 


11 alſo * * to us our emotions and patho-. | 


mals of the fame ſpecies, ih ek lame | ROOTS * 


7 from a deſigning cauſe ; and , That = Be | 


: 


) 2140 , 
There is a ſenſe that diyes into ſuturity: we know 
that the ſun will riſe to - morrow that the earth 
will perform its wonted courſe round the ſun; 
that winter and ſummer will follow each: other in 
ſaccefſion,.that, a ſtone dropt from the hand will 
fall to the ground; and = thouſand, other ſuch 
| propoſitions. .. 8 
There are many a the truth of which 
is not ſo apparent: a procels of reaſorung 1 is ne. 
cellary, of which afterward. 
Human teſtimony is another ſource of knowledge. 
1 80 framed we are by nature, as to rely on human 
teſtimony ; 7 which. we are informed of being, 


attributes, off ea that gever gache under any 
our 


| he kno 
3 F different kinds. In ſome caſes, 
,ous ng ds includes abſolute certainty, and 
. the higheſt degree of conviction: in othet 
caſes, probability comes in place-of certainty, and 
mom on is inferior in degree. Knowledge of 
| ter kind is is n into belief, which 
R Abe facts; an d opinion, which concerns rela- 
tions, and other 1 5 $ that fall not under the de- 
Homination of facts. Io contradiſtinction to opinion 
no belief, that fort of knowledge which includes 
bſolute- certainty, and produces the higheſt degree 
of conyidtion, retains its Proper Name, To explain 
What is here ſaid, 1 enter into- particulars, . 
The ſenſe of. ſeeing „with very few exceptions, 
affords knowledge. properly fo termed: it is not 
in our On" to doubt of the: dee of a perſon 
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ve ſee. Node; and eee ith. When ſuch is 
dur conſtitution , it is a vain attempt to call in 
queſtion the authority of our ſenſe of ſeeing, as 
ſome Writers pretend to do. No one ever called -—- 
n queſtion the exiſtence of internal actions and 
paſſions, laid open to us by internal ſenſe; and 
there is as little ground for doubting of what we 
ſee. The Tenſe of ſeeing, it is true, is not always 
correct: through different mediums the ſame object 
Leen differently: to a jaundiced eye every thing 
appears yellow ; and to one intoxicated with v = 
wo candles ſometimes appear ſour. But we 
never left without a remedy in ſuch à caſe: ie is is 
the province of the reafoning faculty to ne | 
every error of that kind, © | 
An object of ſight recalled to mind the on 
of memory, is termed an idea or ſecondary per- 
ception· An original perception, as ſaid above, 
attords knowledge in its proper ſenſe; but a ſecon 
dary perception affords belief only. And Nature 
in this, as in all other inſtances, is faithful to truth; 
for it is evident, that we cannot be ſo certain of 
the exiſtence of an object in its abſence, as when 
preſent. 
With b to many abſtract . al 
which inſtances are above given, we have an 


blolute certainty and conviction of their trutb - | 


derived to us from various ſenſes. We can, for 
exemple, entertain as little doubt that every thing 
which begins to exiſt. muſt have a cauſe, , as that 
the ſan is in the firmament ; and as little doubt 
chat he will riſe to-morrow, as that he is now ſet 
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There are many other propoſitions, the truth of 
which is probable only, not abſolutely certain; as, 
for example; that winter will be cold and ſummer 
warm. That natutal operations are performed in 
the ſimpleſt manner, is an axiom of natural philo- 
ſophy ; it may be probable; but is far from being 
certain '. * | 210 | 
In every one of the inſtances given, conviction 
ariſes ſrom a ſingle act of perception: for which 
reaſon, knowledge acquired by means. of that pet. 
ception, not only knowledge in its propet ſenſe 
hut alſo opinion and belief, ate termed intuitive 
\ knowledge,. But there are many things, the know: 
ledge of which is not obtained with ſo. much fs. 
cility. Propoſitions ſor the; moſt part require 2 
proceſs ot operation in the mind, termed reaſoning, 
| leadiog, by certain intermediate ſteps, to the pro- 
poſition that is to be demonſtrated or made evident; 
which, in oppoſition to intuitive knowledge, is 
termed diſcurſive | knowledge. This proceſs or ope- 
ration muſt be explained, in order to underſtand 


8 en 1 | 

I have given this propoſition a place, becauſe it i 
aſſumed as an ax om by all writers on natural philo'ophy, 

nd yet there appears ſome room for doubting, whether 
_ out conviction of it do not proceed from 2 bias in our 
natute, rather than from an original ſenſe. Our taſte for 
Umplicity, which undoubtedly is natural, renders ſimple 
opstutions mote agreeable than what are complex, and con- 
ſequently makes them appear more natural. It deſerves 1 
moſt ſerious diſcuſſion , whether the operations of nature 
be always carried on wich the greateſt ſimplicity, or whe- 
ther we be not mifled by our "taſte for ſimplicity to be of 
| chat opinion. We 7 
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ae e cealoning; And as reaſoninginmoſtly 


=ployed-i in diſcovering relations, I ſhall draw my 
examples from them. Every propoſition concern- 


ng relations, is an affirmation of-a certain relation 
— two ſubjects. If the relation affirmed ap- 
pear not intuitively, we muſt ſearch for a third 
ſubjeR , - intuitively connected with each of the 
others by the relation affirmed : and if ſuch a ſub- 
ect be found, the propoſition is demonſtrated; 
for it is intuitively certain, that two ſubjects con- 
rected with a third by any particular relation, muſt 
be connected together by the ſame relation. The 
longeſt chain of reaſoning may be linked together 
in this manner. Running over fuch a chain, every 
one of the ſubjects muſt appear intuitively. to be 
connected with that immediately preceding, and 
with that immediately ſubſequent, by the relation 
affirmed in the propofition; and from the whole 
united, the propoſition, as above mentioned, muſt 
appear intuitively certain. The laſt ſtep of the 
proceſs is termed a concluſion , bong the laſt or 
concluding. perception. 

No other reaſoning affords ſo clear a: notion of 
the foregoing — as that which is mathema- 
cal, Equality is the only mathematical relation; 
and compariſon therefore is the only means by 
which mathematical propoſttions are afcertained, 
To that ſcience prog = a number of intuitive pro. 
poſitions, t azioms, which are all founded 
on equality 96 example : Divide two equal 
lines, each of them, into a thouſand equal patts, 
a ſingle part of the one line muſt be equal 40 2 
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ſhow the uſe of theſe axioms. Two things my 


right angles. We thus connect the two parts of 


8 
| 


theſe-parts from the one line, and as many from 
the other, and the remaining parts muſt be equal, 
which is more ſhortly expreſſed thus: From two 
equal lines take equal parts, and the remainden 
will be equal; or add equal parts, and the ſum 
will be equal. Third: If two things be, in the 
ſame reſpect, equal to a third, the one is equi 
to the other in the ſame reſpect. I proceed to 


be equal without being intuitively ſoz which » 
the: caſe: of the equality between the three angle 
of a triangle and two right angles. To demos 
ſtrate that truth, it is neceſſary to ſearch for ſont 
other angles that intuitively are equal to both. || 
this property cannot be diſcovered in any one ſe 
of angles, we muſt go more leiſurely to work, 
and try to find angles that are equal to the three 
angles of a triangle. Theſe being diſcovered, we 
next try to find other angles equal to the angles 
now diſcovered; and ſo on in the compariſon, 
till at laſt we diſcover a ſet of angles, equal not 
only to thoſe thus introduced, but alſo.to two 


the original propoſition, by a number of inter 
mediate equalities; and by that means perceive, 
that theſe two parts are equal among themſelves. 
it being an intuitive propoſition , as mentioned 
above, That two things are equal, each of which, 
in the ſame reſpect, is equal to a third. 
I proceed to a different example, which concerns V 
the relation between cauſe and effect. The pro- * 


poſition 


1 1 . Rem, 1 


dobtion to be demonſtrated is, That there eniſts 

« 2 good and intelligent Being, who is the cauſe 
« of all the wiſe and benevolent effedts that are 
produced in the government of this world. 
That thete are ſuch effects, is in the preſent example 
ie fundamental propoſition; which is taken fot 
22 becauſe it is verified by experience. In 
xdet to diſcover the cauſe of theſe effects, I begin 
ih an intuitive propoſition mentioned above; 
That every effect adapted to à good end ot 


hy purpoſe, proceeds from a deſigning and bene» 
zl WF volent-cauifſe.” The next ſtep is; to examine 
ons Wvbether: man ean be the cauſe: he is provided in- 


led with ſome ſhare of wifdom and benevolence; 
t the effects mentioned are far above his power; 
ind no-lefs/ above his wiſdom, Neither can this 
be the cauſe, nor the ſan, the moon; the 
rs; for, far from being wiſe arid: benevolent; 
are not even ſenſible. If theſe be excluded, 
are unavoidably led to an inviſible bei 
dowed with boundleſs power, goodneſs, 

Intelligence ; and that inviſible being is termed 604 


the powet of invention; and the power of pers 
cer ing relations. By the formet are diſcovered 
ntetmediate propoſitions, equally related to the 
fundamental ptopoſition and to the conclufion: by 
the lattet we perceive, that the different 
which compoſe the chain of reaſoning, ate a 
connected together by the fame- relations: 1 + | 

We can teaſon about matters of opinion and 
belief, as well as about matters of knowledge 
Vol. III. L ' 


pro 
ion 


Reaſoning requires to mental powers, namely, 


bers. The ſubjects of mathematical reaſoning are 
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properly fo termed. Hence eckfoning i is. diſtingoild 
ed into two kinds; demonſtrative, and probable 
Demonſtrative reaſoning is alſo of two kinds: in 
the firſt, the concluſion is, drawn from the nature 
and inherent properties of the ſubject: in the other, 
the concluſſon is drawn from ſome principle, of 
which we ate certain by intuition. With reſped 
to the firſt, we have no ſuch knowledge of the 
nat ure or inherent properties of any being, mate 
rial or immaterial, as to draw concluſions from it 
with certainty. I except not even figure conſidered 
as à quality of matter, though it is the object of 
mathematical reaſoning. As we have no ſtandard 
ſor determining with preciſion the figure of any 
portion of matter, we cannot with precifion reaſon 
upon it: What appears to us a ſtraight line may 
bea curve; and what appears a rectilinear angle 
may be curvilinear. How then comes mathems 
ticabreafoning to be demonſtrative ? This queſtion 
may appear at firſt fight puzzling; and 1 know not 
that it has any where been diſtinctly explaine 
Perhaps what follows may be fatisſactory. 
The ſubjects of arithmetical reaſoning are nun- 


Ggures. But What figures? Not ſuch as I fe; 
but ſuch as Þ forms an idea of, abſtracting from 
every imperfection. 1 explain myſelf. There » 3 
power in man to form images of things that neve! 
Euiſted; 3 golden mountain, © for example, or 4 
river running upward. This power operates upon 
figures: there is perhaps no figure exiſting the ſides 
of which are * lines; but it is eaſy to form 
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wil n idea ef à lite that has no waving ör croked: 
able, Mpeg, und it is eaſy to form an idea of a figure 
7 If 


ature dect of mathematical feafoning; and theſe bein 
ther Wherfealy clear and diſtinct, are proper ſubjects f 
, of del firative 'texfoning of the fitſt Kind. Mathe- 
ip witicaP feafotiing however is not merely 2 mental 


entertainment: it is of real ufe in life, by directia 
t opetate upon matter. There poſſibly ma 
dot be found any where a perfect globe, to anſwer 
de idea we form of that figure: but a globe tnay 
de made fo neat perfection, as to have nearly the 
properties of a perfect globe. In a word, though 
eas ire; 
dematicak evidence; yet the end and purpoſe ot 
bit evidence is, to ditect us with teſpect to figutes 
6 thy really exift; and the nearer any real figure 
ipproathes to its ideal perfection, with the greater 
Kot will the macthernatical truth be applicable. 


ayſes,, ate extremely fimple, tequiring no defini. 
don. Place before à child a crooked line, and otie 
hat has Bo appearance of being crooked: call the 
river à Erooked line, the latter a ſtraight line; and 
the HAIG will 'ufe theſe terms familiarly, without 
hard of miſtake. Draw a perpendicular upon 
paper: let the child advert, that the upwatd line 
tans neither to the fight nor the left, and fof 
that reafon is termed a perpendicular: the child 
vin apply that term familiarly to a tree, to the 
walt of a houſe, or to any other perpendicular. 
It the fame manner, place before the child two 
$a 


ended by fich lines. Such idea? figures are cho 


property fpeaking , the fubje& of ma- 


"The component parts of figures, viz*lines' and 
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lines diverging from each other, and two that have 
no appearance; of d iverging: call the latter parallel 
Ines, and the child will have no difficulty of ap- 
plying the ſame term to the ſides of a door or of 
a window. Yet ſo accuſtomed are we to defini. 
tions, that even theſe ſimple ideas are not ſuffered 
to eſcape. - A ſtraight line, for example, is defined 
to be the ſhorteſt that can be drawn between two 
ven points. Is it ſo, that even a man, not to 
talk of a child, can have no idea of a ſunnigbt line 
till be be told that the ſhorteſt line between two 
points is a ſtraight line? How many talk fami- 
liarly of a ſtraight line who never happened to 
think of that fact,” which is an ioference only, not 
a. definition. If I bad not beforehand an idea of 
A ſtraight line, I ſhould never be able to find out, 
that it is the ſhorteſt that can be drawy between 
two points. D Alembert ſtrains hard, but without 
ſucceſs, for a definition of a ſtraight line, and of 
the others mentioned. It is difficult to avoid 
ſmiling at his definition of parallel lines, Draw, 
ſays he, a ſtraight line: erect upon it two perpen- 
diculars bf the fame length: upon their two extre 
mities draw another ſtraight line; and that line is 
faid to be parallel to the firſt mentioned; as if to 
underſtand what is meant by the expreſſion two 
parallel lines, we muſt firſt underſtand what is meant 
by a ſtraight line, by a perpendicular, and by two 
lines equal i in length. A very flight reflection upon 
the operations of his own mind, would have taught 
this author, that he could form the idea of parallel 


lines without ee through ſo many intermediate 
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ſteps : ſight alone is ſufficient to explain the term 
to a boy, and even to a girl. At any rate, where 
$ the neceſſity of introducing the line laſt men- 
toned ? If the idea of parallels cannot be obtained 
from the two perpendiculars alone, the additional 


not make it more clear. | 
Mathematical figures being in their nature com- 
plex, are capable of being defined; and from the 


one of them. For example, a circle is a figure 
having a point within it, named the centre, through 
which all the ſtraight lines that can be drawn, and 
extended to the circumference, are equal; a ſurface 
bounded by four equal ſtraight lines, and having 
four right angles, is termed a ſquare, and a cube 
8 a ſolid, of which all the fix ſurfaces are ſquares. 

la the inveſtigation of mathematical truths, we 
ut the imagination, by drawing figures upon 
paper that reſemble our ideas. There is no ne- 
cellity for a perſect reſemblance: a black ſpot, 
which in reality is a ſmall round ſurface, ſerves 
to repreſent a mathematical point; and a black 
line, which in reality is a long narrow ſurface, 
ſerves to repreſent a mathematical line. When we 
reaſon about the figures compoſed of ſuch lines, 
t is ſufficient that theſe figures have ſome appear- 


decauſe our reaſoning is not founded upon them, 


o 
= but upon our ideas. Thus, to demonſtrate: that 
tlel WM he three angles ofa triangle are equal to two 


Nght angles, 4 triangle is drawn upon paper, in 
9 


ine drawn through their extremities will certainly 


foregoing ſimple ideas, it is eaſy to define every 
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ance of regularity: leſs or more is of no importance; 
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5 teaſonings, which frequently conſiſt of many ſteps 
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order to keep aheoening ſteady to its object. Afe; 
tracing the ſieps that Jead to the concluſion, vt 
_ are ſatißed a” the propoſition is true; being 
gonſciaus that the reaſoning is built upon the idea] 
Sgure, not upon that which is drawn upon the 
paper. And being alſo conſcious, that the inquiry 
zs carried on independent of any particular length 
of the ſides; we are ſatisfied of the univerſality of 
the propoſition „and of its being n. to il 
winner Whatever. 
Numbers conſidered by themſelves, abſtracted 
from things, make the ſubjec of arithmetic, And 
with reſpect both to mathematical and arithmetial 
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the procels is ſhortened by the invention of ſigns 
which, by a ſiagle daſh of the pen, expreſs clealy 
what would require many words. By that mans 
a very long chain of reaſoning is expreſſed by a 
few ſymbols; a method that contributes grealy 
to readineſs. of comprehenſion. If in ſuch reaſon 
ings words were neceſſary, the mind, embarraſed 
with their multitude, would have great difficuly 
to follow any long chain of reaſoning. A line 
drawn upon paper repreſents an ideal line, and a 
few ſimple characters 2 the abſtract ideas of 
number. ſe 

 Arithmetical ning; like mathematical, de 
pends entirely upon the relation of equality, which 
can be aſcertained with the greateſt certainty among 
mavy- ideas. Hence, reaſoniogs upon ſuch ideas 
afford the higheſt degree of conviction. I do not 
ſay, bewever, that this is always the caſe; for a u 
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man who is conſcious of his own fallibility; is ſel- 
dom without” ſome degree of diffidence, where 
the reaſoning conſiſts of many ſteps. And thongh on 
z review no error be diſcovered; yet he is ebn- 
ſcious that there may be errors, though they have 
eſcaped him. 

As to the other kind of demea reafoning, 
founded on propoſitions of which we are intui- 
tively certain; I juſtly call it demonſtrative, becauſe 
it affords the ſame conviction that ariſes. from ma- 
thematical reaſoning. In both, the 'means of con- 


therelation between two ideas: and there are many 
relations of which we have ideas no leſs clear than 
of equality; witneſs ſubſtance and quality, the 
whole. and its parts, cauſe and effect, and many 
others. From the intuitive ſition, for ex- 
ample, That nothing which begins to exift can 
exit without a cauſe, I 'can'conelude, that Tome 
one being muſt have exiſted from all eternity, with 


alled BN no leſs certainty , than that the three angles of a 
culy WW triangle are equal to two right angles. die ae 

line What falls next in order, is that inferior ſort of 
od a knowledge which is termed opinion; and Which, 


like knowledge properly fo termed, is founded in 
lome inſtances upon intuition, and in ſome upon 
realoning. But it differs from knowledge properly 
ſo termed in the following particular, that it pro- 
duces different degrees of conviction, ſometimes 
approaching to certainty, ſometimes finking toward 
the” verge of improbability. The conſtancy and 
uniformity of natural operations, is à fit ſubject for 
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vition' are the ſame, viz. a clear perception of 
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illuſtrating that difference, The future ſucceſſive 
changes of day and night, of winter and ſummer, 
and of other ſucceſſions which have hitherto been 
conſtant and uniform, fall under intuitive know. 
legge, hecauſe of theſe, we have the higheſt con. 
viction. As the conviction is inferiar of ſuccef. 
ſions that hitherto have varied in any degree, theſe 
fall under intuitive opinion. We expect ſummer 
after winter with the utmoſt confidence; but we 
have nat the ſame, confidence in expecting a bat 
ſummer or a cold winter. And yet the probability 
approaches much nearer to certainty, than the in. 
tuitive opinion we have, that the operations of 
nature are extremely ſimple, a propoſition that i 
little relied- on. Bt” 

As to opinion founded an reaſoning, it is ob. 
yipus, that the. canviction produced by reaſoning, 
can never riſe ahove what is produced by the ig 
tuitive propoſition upon which the reaſoning is 
founded. And that it may be weaker, will appear 
from conſidering, that even where the fundamen- 
tal propoſition is certain, it may lead ta the con- 
cluſive opinion by intermediate propoſitions, that 
are probable only, not certain. In a ward, it holds 
in general with reſpect to every ſort of reaſoning, 
that the concluſive propoſition can never riſe higher 
in point of conviction, than the very loweſt of 
the intuitive propaſitions employed as Reps in the 
reaſaning, "_ 

The perception we have of the contingency of 
ſuture, events, opens a wide field to our reaſaning 
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or leſs doubt according to its ſubject. In ſome iu · 
ſunces, the event is perceived to be extremely 


jul. It appears altogether doubtful, in throwing 


cceſ. Wor that reaſon, we cannot juſtly conclude for one 
heſe I atber than for another, If one only of the fix 
aer des he marked with a figure, we conclude, that 
t we blank will turn up; and five to one is an equal 


nager that ſuch will be the effect. In judging of 
the future behaviour of a man who has hitherto 
been governed by intereſt, we may conclude with 
probability appraaching to certainty, that intereſt 
vill continue to prevail, | 

Belief comes laſt in order, which, as defined 
ibove, is knowledge of the truth of facts that falls 
below certainty, and involves in its nature ſome 


g 15 ſounded upon intuition, and one upon reaſoning. 
pear WW Thus, knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of them 
nen- ¶ equally diſtinguiſhable into intuitive and diſcurſive, 
con: Of intuitive belief, I diſcover three different ſources 


or cauſes, Firſt, A preſent ohject. Second, An 
object formerly preſent. Third, The teſtimony of 
others. 


To have a clear conception. of the firſt cauſe, it 
nul; be obſerved, that among the ſimple percep» 


preſent object, a perception of real and preſent 
txiſtence. is one. This perception riſes commonly 
to certainty ;-in. which caſe it is a branch of knows 


Mp properly, termed; and is handled as ſuch 


joubtful ; in others, it is perceived to be leſs doubts 
+die, Which of the fix fides will turn up; and 


degree. of doubt, It is alſo of two kinds; one 


ions that compoſe the complex perception ——_ 
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above. But this perception falls below certainty i 
ſome inſtances; as where an object, ſeen at a gr 
diſtance or in a fog, is perceived to be a hork., 

but ſo indiſtinctiy as to make it a probability only 
The perception in ſuch a caſe is termed be/ie/. Both 
perceptions are fundamentally of the ſame nature; 
being ſimple” perceptions of real exiſtence. II 
differ only in point of diſtinctueſs: the perceptic 
of reality that makes a branch of knowledge, i 
To clear and diſtin as to exclude all doubt « 
heſitation : the perception of reality that occaſions 
belief, being leſs clear and diſtin, makes not tt 
exiſtence of the object certain to us, 100 n 
bable. 

With reſpect to the d exile; abs exiſted 
of an abſent object, formerly ſeen, amounts not u 
a certainty; and therefore is the ſubject of bebe 
only, not of knowledge. Things are in a _ 
nual flux from production to diſſolution; and oi 
ſenſes are accommodated to that variable foens 
à preſent object admits no doubt of its exiſtence; 
but after it is removed, its exiſtence becomes lel 
certain, and in time _ Oy 90 4 gde degree 

of probability. 

Human teſtimony i the third eu. produce 
belief, more or leſs ſtrong, according to circum- be 
ſtances. In general, nature leads us to rely upos 
the veracity of each other; and commonly — 
degree of reliance is proportioned to the degree of 
veracity. Sometimes belief approaches to certainty, 
as when it is founded on the evidence of perſons 


above exception as to' veracity. Sometimes it ſinks 


_ 
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the loweſt degree of probability, as when a 
great act is told by one who has no great reputation 
horſe or truth, The nature of the fact, common &r 
only common, has likewiſe an influence: an ordinary 
Both ident gains credit upon very flight 8 
ture ot it requires the ſtrongeſt evidence to overc 
he improbability of an event that deviates from 
he ordinary courſe of nature. At the ſame time, 
muſt be obſerved, that belief is not always 
unded upon rational principles. There are biafſes 
alone ed weakneſſes: in human nature that ſometimes 
liturb+the operation, and produce belief without 
hficent or proper evidence: we: are diſpoſed to 
xlieve on very ſlight evidence, an intereſting event, 
however rare or ſingular, that alarms and agitates 
the mind; becauſe the mind in agitation is remark+ 
My ſuſceptible of impreſſions; for which reaſon 
my of ”__ and apparitions paſs current with 
the vulgar. ce alſo has great power over 
dens che mind; Stag: "oe making deep impreſſions, en · 
forces the belief of facts upon evidence that would 
dot be regarded in a cool moment. 


widence, enlivens focial intercourſe, and promotes 
cum beiety. But the perception of real exiſtence has 
vpoo ſtill more extenſive influence ; for from that per- 


the ception is derived a great part of che entertainment = 


ee o ve find in biſtory , and in hiſtorical fables *.” At 
ine fame. dess perception that may be raiſsd'by 


— of Critiifin, ch. 4. pare u $4 


7 


The dependence that our perception of real ex. 
iſence, atid conſequently belief, hath upon oral 
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fiction as well as by truth, would often miſlead 
were we abandoned to its pale: but the God 
ol nature hath provided a remedy for that evi 
by erecting within the mind a tribunal, to whick 
there lies an appeal from the raſh impreſſions o 
ſenſe. When the deluſion of eloquence. or of dreac 
ſubſides, the perplexed mind is uncertain what tc 
believe. A regular proceſs commences, counſel j 
| heard, evidence produced, and a final judgmen 

pronounced, ſometimes confirming, ſometimes v 
rying, the belief impreſſed upon us by the liveh 
perception of reality, Thus, by a wiſe appoint 
ment of nature, intuitive belief is ſubjected to 
tional diſcuſſion: when confirmed by- reaſon, it 
turns more vigorous and authoritative: when con 
tradicted by reaſon, it diſappears among ſenſible 
people. In ſome inſtances, it is too headſtrong for 
reaſon; as in the caſe of hobgoblins and appari 
tions, which paſs gurrent. ans the vulgar i 
ſpite of. reaſon, 196 

We proceed to che — hind of belief, that 
which i is founded. on reaſoning ; to which, when 
intuition fails us, we muſt have recourſe for aſcer 
taining certain facts. Thus, from known effeds 
we infer the exiſtence of voknown cauſes. That 
an effect muſt have a cauſe, is an intuitive prope 
fitzon; but to aſcertain what particular thing is the 
cauſe, requires commonly a proceſs of reaſoning 
This is one of the means by which the Deity; 
the primary cauſe, is made known to us, as men 
tioned above. Reaſon, in tracing cauſes fron 


knowa effects, produces different degrees of con- 


o 
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iſlead aon. It ſometimes produces certainty y a in 
coving-the exiſtence of the Deity z which on that 
count is handled above, under the head of know- 
vhichege. For the moſt part it produces belief only, 
os of vcd, according to the ſtrength of the reaſoning 
netimes approaches to certainty, ſometimes is ſo 
| e barely to turn the ſcale on the fide of 
pbability- Take the ſollowing examples of dif- 
ner 9 of belief founded on probable rea - 
5 VoWing. When Inigo Jones flouriſhed, and was the 
weh architect of note in England; let it be ſup. 
don oſed, that bis model of the palace of Whitehall: 
| been preſented. to a ſtranger,” without men- 
paing the author. The ſtranger, in the fieſt place, 
con old be intuitively. certain, that this was the 
pſibi om of ſome Being, intelligent and ſxilſul. Se- 
ae, He would have a conviction approaching 
pan certainty , that the r Was à man. And. 

id, He would have a conviction that the man 
i laigo Jones; but leſs firm than the former. 
cba us next ſuppoſe another Engliſh archite> little 
ferior in reputation to Jones: the Rranger would 
[cer Wil pronounce in favor: of the latter; but his de- 
ech would be in the loweſt degre⸗-« 
When we inveſtigate the cauſes of ine 
02 en is often founded: npon the known' 
| of man. In the high country, for example,. 
dine ſrreen Edinburgh: and Glaſgow; the people lay) 
ey eir goals at the end of their bouſes, without, any 
mc"-foce to ſecure them from theſt: whence! it, is , 
bonally znferres; that coals are there in plenty. da 
code weſt of Scotland, the corn · ſtacs ave covered; 


* 


with gteut dare and nicety: whence it is inferred 
that the climate is fainy, Placentia is the capit 
town of Hiſcay: the only town in Newfoundlant 
heats the fame name; from which circumſtance! 
is/conjeQuret , that the. Biſesyners were the ff 
Europeans who made a ſettlement in that iſland 
*Analogical*reafoning, founded vuport the un 
formiry of nature, is frequently employed in thy 
inveſtigation of facts; ad we Law: that fads « 
which we are wncertdin, muſt reſemble thoſe 0 
the fame: kind that are known The reafonin 
in-natuzal'pllofophy ate moſtly of that kind. Tak 
the following examples. We learn from experience 
that proceeding; from the bumbleſt vegetable t 
man, there ate numberleſs claſſes of beings rifng 
oc above another by differences ſcarce perceptid! 
and" tewving- no where a fingle gap of interval 
and from comvition''of the uniformity of mtore 
we inſer, chat the lime is not broken off here, but 
is carried on in other worlds, till it end in the 
Deitey. I proceed to another example. Rvery ma 
is conſcious of à felf motive powet in himſelſ 
and from che uniformity of nate, we infet the 
fame power in every one of our on ſpecies. The 
nem Here from analogy carries great weigh 
beexufe we entertain no doubt'of the uniformi 
of aature with reſpect to Beings'of our on kind 
We the fame argument to sther animals 
S to man appears not fo cet 
u, As chat of one man to ansther. But why not 
| i the fame! argument to infer a ſelf. motive 
Power in matter? When, we ſee matter in motic 
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fenell bout an external mover, we naturally infer, 
xample is 


capita{{Wat, like" us, it moves itſelf. Another e 
ndlaa perro wed from Maupertuis. As there is no known 
ance pace of the earth covered with water ſo large 
2s the Terra Auſtralis incognita, we may reaſon - 
ably "infer, that ſo great a part of the earth is 
not altogether ſea, but that there muſt be ſome 
proportion” of land.“ The uniformity of nature 
th reſpe& to the intermixture of ſea and land, 
an argument that affords but a very flender degree 
conviQtion 3 and from late voyages it is diſto- 
d,thatthe argument holds not in fact. The fob 
wing argument of the ſame kind, though it cannos 
much relied on, ſeems however bettet founded. 
"The inhabitants of the northern hemifphere, have, 
in arts and fciences, excelled fuch of tbe foutls 
ern as we have any knowledge of: and theres 
fore among the RO dl, eee . 
maoy arts, nor much cultivation. is 
| Aber a fatiguing inveſtigation ofinmabeelelopare 
las which divide and ſcatter the — it 
not be unpleaſant to bring all 1 _ 
Wa dovcindt recapitulation. 

We have two means for diſcovering truth and 
rquiring knowledge, viz. intuition and reaſoning. 
Y intuition we difcover ſubjects and their attri- 
butes, paſſions, interval action, and in ſhort every 
ling that is matter of fact. By intuition we alſo 
diſcover feverat relations. Fhere are fome fas 
nd many relations, that cannot be difcovered hy 
i ſingle act of intuition, but require ſevetal fuck 
i linked together in a chain of reafaning;. : / 


#t Probable knowledge, whether founded on int 
tion or on reaſoning, is termed opinion when ; 
concerns: relations; and is termed belief when it 
concerns ſadts. Where knowledge includes cen 
tainty, it retains its proper name. 35-3 
-: Reaſoning that produces certainty; is termed 
— — .uben it ca 
produces probability. 
Dr Ibe 
firſt is, here the concluſion is derived from the 
nature aud inherent properties of the ſubject: m 
themiatical_reaſoning' is of that kind; and perbaps 
the only inſtance. The ſecond is; where the con- 
cluſion is derived from ſome propolition, of which 
nan intuit ion. 
Probable reaſoning is endleſs in its varieties nd 
affords-different degrees of conviction, depending 
5 
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of man, fumilar to that in his body, has been oſten 


mentioued. 
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The external ſenſes, being * 
T [for felf- „ aryi\ ickly it m 
mity. The interval ſenſes ate of a owet gro 
x well as every other mental power :*.their matt 
fy would be of lictfe o no ur while the b 
; weak; and unfit for Alon. © Reafthigg , as Ob. 
wel in the firſt fedtivts, teijbireb | two Ire 
"of favedtion, and that. of 5 

wing relati By the fottet ars diſco 
uerediate propoliionl, having the” tame $42.50 
6 the fundamental pjopolition d to the d 


$60 ; aud that 0 is ye? 
both powers are neceſſary ch the pe f 10 fra 
ties ati argument, of a i 25 tealoning: Pe 


1 talegt for invetition "wp ie Lit fan 
litle flead' without 4 foot of Ie bait ing 15 8 
to ſdecr What may anf kis _prirpdſe ; and 
dente has vo 6pportidaicy to achte fuck 4 Rac 
Virk'teſpedt to the lattet, ha. For, e of 7 * 
tom And how mould he know, when b 
wd ptaQice are neceffaty for diflio 
tio? The unde avi at | he. 
z mn che Miter#e abſequious ts 0 
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entlal; Bieta th e conduct 'of life, Which is ou 
Pier concern , Ta 7 may be an uſeful afliſiant, 
but te o be gur di rector, i is not its province, 
e national progreſs of reaſon bas been lone 
i — "than that ef any other art; Ratuay, 
, architecure, and other fine, Arts, approach 
Nee perſedtion, 3 as well! as morality. and natural 
Hite 4 hier; and, every art that appears ex 
5 1 4 5 gart be acqu ured by imitation and 
Fro oning t 7 1 is nothing external to 
rn a fd of w: But there i 1s N à particulu 
cable the Ros Europe, Which is the. bliod d: 
ference that for man ages Was paid to Ariſtotle; 
Who has Kept the ke onng faculty in chains more 
than "twb. "thouland * years. la. his logic, the plain 
= ſimple mode of 2 is rejected, that which 
— 5 Aud in Its Read, is introduced an 
Aale aber, but unſubſiantial, of no uſ 
= a he twöth; but contrived, with great art 
bees th, 1 7 5 8 Conſidering that 
Alon for 10 man ny ages as been immured in the 
enehapted oaltle of ſyllogilm, where phantoms paſs 
For realities; „ the Now proprels of reaſon toward 
fktority is far from being ſurprifing. The 4 
Cotiſtafitinople by | the Turks annò 1453, 
Gade abe new Tent * which. Jn * the 
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are far, arid from the uſurpation of Ariſtotle, and reſtored 
Y Suide . ſon to her privileges. All the knowledge of 
uſe tlie. ope Was centered in "Conſtantinople ;- and 
„vile learoed men of that city, abborring the Turks 


and their government, tqok reſuge in Italy. - The 
teek language was introduced among the weſtern 
tions of Rurope; and the ſtudy. of Greek and 
Roman claſſics became faſhionable. Men, having 
quired ne w ideas, began to think for themſelves: 


tuary, 
"roach 
atural 
rs ex 


utility. of Ariſtotle's logic became apparent to the 


te as the year 1621, ſeveral perſons were baviſhed 
from Paris for contradicting that philoſopher, about 


n and matter. and form, and about the number of the 
nal tg cements... And ſhortly after, the parliament of 
cul e ed, vader pain of deaths ar bing te 
d de. be taught contrary. to the doctrines of -Ariſtotle, 
totle; Julius II. and Leo X. Roman Pontiffs, contributed 
woe i zealouſly to the reformation. of letters; but they 
plain A did not foreſee: that they were alſo contributing to 


ich BY te reformation of, religion, and of every. ſcienes 


q ; that depends on reaſoning. Though the. fetters 
Gy of ſyllogiſm have many years ago been ſhaken off; 
i ant yet, like a limb long kept from motion, the rex 
an loning faculty has ſcarcely to this day attained its 
| the tree and natural exerciſe. Mathematics is the only 
* ſcience that never has been cramped by ſyllogiſn; 
ud we find: reaſoning there in great perſection at 
Fg an early period. The very flow progreſs. of rea- 


the loning in other matters; will appear ſrom the fol. 
WJ wing induction. 1 
X et tb, 9.050 NM 3 * 
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they exerted their native faculty of reaſon: the 


penetrating ; and is now apparent to all Let ſo 
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To exemplify erroneous and abſurd reaſoning 
of every ſort, would be endleſs. The reader, | 
pteſume, will be ſatisfied with a few inſtances; 
and I ſhall endeavour to ſelect what are amuſing, 
For the ſalte of order, I divide them into three 
heads. Firſt, Inſtances ſhowing” the | 1mbecillity 
A human reaſon during its nonage. Second, Er. 
rpneous reaſoning occaſioned by natural biaſſes 
Third, Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned by acquir. 
ed biaſſes. Wich reſpect to the firſt, inftances are 
endleſs of reaſonings founded on erroneous pre- 
. riſes. It was an Epicurean doctrine , That the 
gods have all of them a' human figure; moved by 


the following argument, that no being of any 
other fi 


gure has the uſe of reaſon. Plato, taking 
for e the following erroneous propoſition, 
That every being which moves itfelf muſt have 
a ſoul, concludes that tho world muſt have a ſou}, 
becauſe ie moves iſe,” Ariſtorle taking it for 
granted, without the leaſt evidence and contrary 
to truth, that all heavy bodies tend to the centre 
of the univerſe, proves the earth to be the centre 
of the univerſe by the following argument. Heavy 
© bodies naturally tend to the centre of the uni. 
© verſe: we know by experience that heavy bo- 
4 dies tend to the centre of the earth: therefore 
che eemre of the earth is the centre of the uni 
„ verfe.” Appian ridicules the Jews for adhering 
literally to the precepe of teſting on their ſabbath, 
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Ptolomy fon of Lagus. Mark the anſwer of Jo- 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, lib. 2. F r3. 


ſepbus + | Whoever paſſes a ſober judgment on 
« this matter, will find our practice agreeable to 
honor and virtue; for what can be more hon-t. 
$ able and virtuous, than to poſtpone our couns 
# try, and even life itſelf, to the ſervice of God, 
nud of his holy religion? A ſtrange idea of 
teligiod, to put it in direct oppoſition to every 
moral principle! A ſuperſtitious and abſurd dos 
tine,” That God will interpoſe by a miracle t 
dedare what is right in every controverſy, has 
occaſioned much erroneous reafoning and abfurd 
practice. The practice of determining controver- 
les by ſingle combat, commenced about the ſe. 
recth- oentury, when religion bad degenerated into 
luperſtition , and courage was eſteemed the only 
moral virtue. The parliament of Paris, in tlie 
taga- of Charles VI. appointed a ſingle combat 
between two gentlemen, in order to have the judge 
ment of God whether the one had committed a 
rape on the other's wife. In the 1484, John Pic 
ad being accuſed by his fon -in-law for too great 
aniliarity with his wife, a duet between them 
ally obſerves, that the partiament decteed à pur. 
ticide' to be committed, in order to try mn N οu- 
ton of inceſt, which poſſibly was not committed 
The" teials by water and by fire, reſt on the ſume 
monedus foundation. In the former, if the per 
by actufed ſunk to the 'bottom , it was U judge 
ment pronounced by God, that he was innocent: 
be kept above, it was a a” he' was 
| 3 
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guiky-- Fleury'* remarks, that iß ever the perſon 
accuſed was found guilty; it was bis own fault, 
In Sicily, a woman accuſed of adultery , was con. 
pelled to ſwear to her innocence: the/oath, taken 
down in writing, was laid on water; and if it did 
not ſink, the woman was innocent. We find the 
fame practice in Japan, and in Malabar. One « 
the articles inſiſted on by the reformers in Scot 
land, was, That public prayers be made and the 
ſacraments adminiſtered in the vulgar tongue. The 
anſwer of a provincial council. was in the folloy. 
ig words: That to conceive public prayers at 
adminiſter the ſacraments in any language but 
* Latin, is contrary to the traditions and pradice 
& of the Catholic church for many ages paſt; and 
E that the demand. cannot be granted, without 
E 1mpiety to God. and diſobedience to the church." 
Here it is taken for! granted, that the practice of 
the church is always right; which is building an 
argument on a very rotten foundation. The 
Caribees abſtain from ſwines fleſh; taking it erro 
neouſly ſor granted, that ſuch food would make 
them have. ſmall eyes, held by them a great defor- 
mity, They alſo abſtain from eating turtle; which 
they think would inſect them with the lazineſs and 
ſupidity of that animal. Upon the ſame erroneous 
notion, the Braflians abſtain; from the fleſh of 
ducks, and of every creature that moves ſlowly. 
k is obſerved: of northern nations, that they do 


\ Hiſtoire Ecclefiaftique, 
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not open the how ſufficiently for diſtin N 
htion ; and the reaſon given is, that the coldneſs 
of che air makes them keep the mouth as cloſe as 
poſſible. © This reaſon is indolently copied by wri- 
ters one from another: people enured to a cold cli- 
mate feel little cold in the mouth; beſide that a 
cauſe ſo weak could never operate equally among 
ſo many different nations. The real cauſe is, that 
northern tongues abound with conſonants, which 
admit but a ſmall aperture of the mouth. (See 
Elements of Criticiſm, chap. Beauty of language), 
A liſt of German names to be found in every ca- 
talogue of books, will make this evident Rutzger- 
fus, for example, Feſch, To account for a fact 
that is certain, any .reaſon commonly ſuffices, | 
A talent for writing ſeems in Germany to be 
ſlimated by weight, as beauty is ſaid to be in 
Holland. Cocceius for writing three weighty folio 
volumes on law, has obtained 'among his coun- 


The WW trymen the epithet of Great. This author, hand- 
n ling the rules of fucceſſion in land - eſtates, has 
ake vith moſt profound erudition founded all of tim. 
lor. "pon the following very fimple propoſition: In a 
hich WW competition, that deſcendent is entitled; to be pre, 
and i ferred who has the greateſt quantity of the prede- 

ous Wl ceffor's blood in his veins. Oueritur, has a man, 
of my of his predeceſſor's blood in his veins , other- 
ly. WH viſe than metaphorically ? Simple indeed! to build 

do WF an argument in law upon a pure metaphor. * * 


Next of reaſonings where the concluſion follows 
not from the premiſes , or * propoſitian, 
| 8 
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Plato endavours to prove, that the World is en. 
; Fee wi wiſdom , by the following argument, 
. be world is greater than any of its parts: ther. 
| fore jt is endowed with wiſdom; for other, 
_ ® wiſe a man who is endowed with wiſdom would 

be greater than the world *.” The concluſion 

here does not fallow ; for though man is endowed 

with wiſdom, it follows not, that he is greater 

than the world in point of ſize. Zeno endeavour 

to prove, that the world has the uſe of reaſon, 
y an pe rt of the ſame kind. To convince 
be world of the truth of the four goſpels , lie, 


neus urges the following arguments, which he 
alls dergonltration. ©* There are four quarters of 
* the world and four cardigal winds , conſequent 
ly there are four goſpels in che church, as there 

* are four pillars that ſupport it, and four breaths 

© of life that render it immortal.” Again, © The 

& four animals in Ezekiel's viſion mark the four 

© Rates of the don of God. The lion is bis royal 

* gignity : the calf, his prieſthood: the beaſt with 

* the facg of man, bis buman nature; the eagle. 

4 his ſpirit which deſcends on the church. Ta 

_ © theſe four animals correſpond the four goſpels, 

on which our Lord is ſeated. John, who tea 

* ches his celeſtial origin, is the lion, his goſpel 

* beiog full of confidence; Luke, who begins with 

> * * the prieſthaod of Zachariab, is the calf: Mat 
* thew, who deſcribes the genealogy of Chriſt 


„ Gipero, Ds Natura Degrum, lib. 4. 6 18. 


* Lib. J. caps 11. 


- 


x according. to the fleſh, is the animal re 
ment, WF a man: Mark, who begins with the prophetic 
there. WF ſpirit coming from above, is the eagle. This 
goſpel is the ſhorteſt of all, becauſe brevity is 
the character of prophecy.” Take a third de- 


i 
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vould 

uſion ¶ xoaſtration oſ the truth of the four goſpels. There 
owed have been four covenants; the firſt under Adam, 
eater WS the ſecond under Noah, the third under Moſes, 
Yours the fourth under Jeſus Chriſt,” Whence Ireneus 
lon, xacludes , that they are vain, raſh and ignorant, 


0 admit more or lefs than four goſpels. St Cyprian 


Ire, : his exhortation to martyrdom , "after having 
h he Nyplied the myſterious number ſeven, to the ſeven 
rs of ys of the creation, to the ſeven thouſand years 
Jenks the warld's duration, to the feven ſpirits that 
here und before God, to the feven lamps of the ta- 
athi enacle, to the ſeven candleſticks of the Apoca- 


Vale to the ſeven pillars of wiſdom, to the ſeven 
of the barren woman, to the feven women 
8 their huſband, to the feven 
brothers of the Maccabees; obſerves, that St Paul 
ons that number as a privileged number; which, 
abs; is the reafon why he did not write but to 
n churches. Pope Gregory, writing in favor 
ihe four councils, viz. Nice, Conſtantinople, 


pel Wiiphekus, ind, Calcedon, reaſons thus: That as 
ith WF there are four evangeliſts, there ought alfo to 
la. be four) councits.” What would be have faid, 

tin ii be had lived 100 years later, when there word 


bay more than four? In adminiſtermg the ſacra- 
Ment of the Lord's ſupper, it was ordered, that 
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che hoſt mould be covered with a clean linen cloth 
becauſe, ſays the Canon law, the body of our Lon 
Jeſus Chriſt was buried in a clean linen cloth. J 
ſephus, i in his anſwer to Appian, urges the ſo loy 


ing argument for the temple of Jeruſalem : « 1s 
© there is but one God, and one world, it hold 
* in analogy , that ha ſhould be but one ten e 


4 ple.” At that rate, there ſhould be but one 
 worſhipper. And why ſhould that one temple be 
at Jeruſalem rather than at Rome, or at Pekin? 
The Syrians and Greeks did not for a long tin: 
eat fiſh. Two reaſons are aſſigned: one is, that 
fiſh is not ſacrificed to the gods; the other, tha 
being immerſed in the fea, they look not up to 
heaven. The firſt would afford a more plauſible 
argument for eating fiſh. And if the other have 
any weight, it would be an argument for ſactif- 
cing men, and neither fiſh. nor cattle. In juſtifca- 
tion of the Salic lay, which prohibits female ſuc- 
ceſſion, it was long held a concluſive argument, 
That in the ſcripture the lilies are faid neither to 
work nor to ſpin. Vieyra, termed by his coun- 
trymen the Laſitanian Cicero, publiſhed ſermons, 
one of which begins thus, Were the Suprem 
* Being to ſhow himſelf viſibly, be would chuſe 
4 the circle rather than the triangle, the ſquare, 
« the pentagon, the duodecagon, or any other 
* Figure.” But why appear in any of theſe figures? 
And if he were obliged to appear in ſo mean 4 
ſhape, a globe is . more beautiful than 
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' Sir John! Marſham, p. 231. 
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circle. Peter Hantz of Horn, who lived in the 


cloth | 
ir Lor naſt century, (imagined that Noah's ark is the true 
th. Jo conſtruction of a ſhip; which, ſaid he, © is the 


s workmanſhip of God, and therefore perfect; 
25 if a veſſel made merely for floating on the water, 
were the beſt alſo for ſailing. Sixty or ſeventy 
years ago, the faſhion prevailed, in imitation of 
birds, to ſwallow ſmall ſtones for the ſake of di- 
geſtion ;-as if-what is proper for birds, were equal - 
y proper for men. The Spaniards, who laid waſte 
great part of the Weſt Indies, endeavoured to 
excuſe their cruelties, by maintaining, that the 
natives were not men, but a ſpecies of the Ouran 
Outang; for no better reaſon, than that they were 
of a copper color, ſpoke an unknown language, 
and had no beard. The Pope ifſued a bull, de- 
during, that it pleaſed him and the Holy Ghoſt 
toacknowledge- the Americans to be of the human 
race,” This bull was not received cordially ; ſor 
in the council of Lima, anno 1583, it was violent- 
y diſputed, whether the Americans had ſo much 
underſtanding -as to be admitted to the ſacraments 
ofthe church. In the 1440, the Portugueſe ſoli- 
cted- the Pope's permiſſion to double the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to reduce to perpetual ſervitude 
the negroes, becauſe they had the color of the 
damned, and never went to church. In the Fre- 
derician Code, a propoſition is laid down , That 
by the law of nature no man can make a teſta- 
ment. And in ſupport of that propoſition the fol. 
owing argument is urged, which is ſkid to be a 
demonſtration: © No deed can be a teſtament 
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&,/while-a man is alive, becauſe it is not neceſſ i- 
& xrily his ui yoluntas; and no man can make 
4 a teſtament after his death. Both premiſes art 
true, but the negative concluſion does not follow: 
it is true a man's deed is not his ultima voluntas, 
while he is alive: but does it not become his u. 
tima voluntas , when. n. e * the 
deed?ꝰ? 
Many reaſoning e eutrent in the 
whrkd iis" gained coin, where the premiſes are not 
wwe; nor, ſuppoſing them true, would they infer 
the: concluſion. Plato in his Phœdon relies gap 
_ ollowing argument for the immortality of the 
foul. © Is not death the oppoſite of life? Certain. 
. And do they not give birth to each other? 
* Certainly. - What then is produced from life? 
« Death. And what from death? Life. It is then 
4 from the dead that all things living proceed; 
lays Plato, made but five worlds , becaule accord. 
ing to his definition chere are but five regular bo- 
dies in geometry. Is that a reaſon for conbning 
the Almighty to five worlds, not one leſs or more. 
Ariſtotle ,' 'wbo wrote a book upon mechanics, 
| was much puzzled abaut the alben of a 
balance, when unequal weights are hung upon ii 
at different: diſtances from the centre. Having ob 
ſerved, that the arms of the balance deſcribe por- 
tions of a circle, be accounted for the equilibrium 
by. a-netable argument: Alb che properties of 
the circles} ane wonderful: the equilibrium of the 
* , weights that deſcribe portions of a circle 
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is wonderful. Þgo, the equilibrium muſt be 
one of the properties of the circle.“ What ate 
eto thing of Ariſtotle's Logic , when we find 
im capable of ſuch childiſh reaſoning ?* Aud yet 
hat work has been the admitation ofalt the world 
jr centuries upon © centuries.” Nay, that fooliſh 
gument has been eſpouſed WT commented upon 
by his diſeiples, for the fame length of time. To 
xeed to another inſtance: Marriage within the 
hurth degree of confanguinity, as well as of af 
N. is prohibited by the Lateran cbuncil, and 
be reaſon given is, That the body being vnde up of 
de four elements, has four different humors in it“ 
The Roman Catholics with beheading hete- 
is, banging them, or ſtoning them to dearth, But 
kick puniſhments were difcovered to be too flight, 
in matters of faith. It was demonſtrated , that he- 
wies 6ught - to be burnt in a flow” Fire; ft k 
aken for grarfted, that God pumiſfres them it the 
her world with a flow fire; it Was * 
* That' as every prince and every mn 
the image 2 0 God in this world they of og 
erfor i 'In 
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* The original is evtiods *. „ Quatetharias ala wa 
ne dene congruit prohibiriont comugit corporalis*; de 
quo, dicit Apoſtolus , Quod vir nom habet potoſtatem ſui 
corpoxis , wr; gin an malice habet potaſtatem ſui 
. eotpotis, ; quswor (ut humates in corpgrey 
" quod, conſtat ex quatuor elementis. ere men. v 
ould be gulty of fuck nonfenſe, qualified to be out Ten 
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reaſoning: firſt, the taking ſor granted the fund 
mental propoſition, which is ſurely not ſelf. evid 
ent; and next, the drawing a concluſion from it 

without any connexion. The beat of the ſun, 
by the reflection of its rays from the tarth, x 
greatly increaſed in paſſing over che great country 
of Africa. Hence rich mines of gold, and the black 
gomplection of- the inhabitants. In paſſing over 
the Atlantic it is cooled: and by the time it reaches 
the continent of America, it has loſt much of i 
vigor. Hence no gold on the eaſt fide of America, 
But being heated again in paſſing over a gien 
ſpace of land, it produces much gold in Peru. l 
not this reaſoning curious? What follows is no leb 
10, Huetius Biſbop of Avranches , declaiming 
agaialt the vanity o eſtabliſhing a perpetual ſuc 
cefſian; of deſcendents, obſerves, that other writers 
had expoſed it upon moral principles , but that he 
| Would cut it down. with a plain, qyetaphyſical a 
f Fament. « Father and ſon are relative ideas; and 
* the relatign is at an end by the death of either. 
&. 


My will, therefore, to leave my eſtate to my ſon, 
4 7 is ablurd; becauſe after my death, he is no lo- 


;contrary. to common ſenſe. 


* 


It once was a general opinion among thoſe who 
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B. IL 
fund: elt near the ſea, that people never die but dur. 
vids the ebh of the tide. And there were not want- 


q plauſible reaſons.” The ſea, in flowing , carries; 
ih it vivifying particles chat recruit the ſick. 
ſhe ſea is ſalt, and ſalt preſerves from rottenneſs, 
ben the ſea ſinks in ebbing, every thing ſinks with 


blach e nature nen the . are not vivitied 1 
ey die,. | 
** What ſhall be aid of A BH a pA £ | 
of i Mſodofion is a flat contradiction to the premiſes? 
erica man ſhooting at a wild, pigedn happen unſor - 


wately to kill his neighbour, it is in the Engliſh la 
ncuſable homicide; becauſe the ſhooting an ani- 
l that is no man's property, is a lawful act. If 
am be at a tame fowl for amuſement, which 
a treſpaſs on the property of another, the death 
Bite man is manſlaugbter. If the tame ſowl be 
t in order to be ſtolen , it is murder. by reaſon. 
{ he (een intent. From this. laſt the follow - 


g conſequence. i is drawn, that if a man, endea - 
ther, ov to kill another, . miſſes his blow and hap- 
ſon, teth to kill himſelf; he is in judgment of law 


lty of wilftel and deliberate ſelf -murder ', Strange 
mloningl. to conſtrue an act to be wilful and - 
lderate ſelf, murder, contrary, to the- MOT OE: | 


cer; * A en 441 2 1 
that e A plentiful ſource of inconclulive. kn, 
ongs I vbich prevails; greatly during the infancy of the 


dona avi * makiog of Wan 
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tinction between ſtroug and weak relations. M. 
nutius Felix, i hid apology for the Chriſtians, 
endeavours to prove the unity of the Deity from 
_ a molt diſtant analogy or relation, © That there 
< is but one: king of the bees, and that more than 
* one chief magiſtnate would breed confuſion.” It 
is a proſticution of reaſon to offer ſuch an argument 
for the unity of the Deity. But any argument pa 
ſes current, in ſupport of a propoſition that ve 
know beforehand to he true. Plutarch ſays, that 
ce t ſeemech to have happened by the peculiar di 
64 rectiou of the gods, that Numa was born on 
* the 21ſt of April, the very day in Which Rome 
© was founded by Rowoturs! a very childiſh in. 

ference ſtom 1 mere accident. Suppoſing Italy 
to have been tolerably poputous; as undoubtedy 
it was at that period, the 41ſt of April, or any day 
of Aprit,” mige have givew birth to thouſands. bn 
mary: iche fargeons and barbers arc ch 
| ſe together, a woembers: of the ſame trade, from 
a vety flight relative, that doth of them operate 
upon che haman; body. The Jews enjoyed tho 
reputation, for centuries, of deing fifa! phyſ- 
cians / Frei I of France, having long labored 
under 2. diſeaſe chat ehaded the art of _—_— 

hyſicians, applied to the Empetor” Charles 
— Jewiſh phyſician from Shu. ding that 
te perſon few had been converted to Chriftianity, 
the King refuſed to employ Wen j/ as\if a Jew wer 
to loſe his {kill upon being converted to Chriſtiar- 
ch "Oe did *. Vr od n his own 
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W ylicidns to be converted to Judaiſm ? The fol- 


= bwing"childiſh-argument is built upon an extreme 
ther light relation, that between our Saviour and the 
a bay wooden croſs he ſuffered: on- © Believe me,” 


Lys Julius Firmicus, that the devil omits nothing 
to deſtroy miſerable mortals; converting himſelf 
into every different form, and employing every 
* ſort of artifice. He appoints wood to be uſed in 
s acrificing'to him, knowing that our Saviour, fixed 
* tothe: roſs, would beſtow immortality upon all 
his followers: A pine. tree is cut down, and uſed in 
| ſacrificing to the mother of the gods. A wooden 
image of Ofiris is buried in ſacrificing to Iſis. 
A wooden image of Paoſerpina is bemoaned for 
* forty nights, and then thrown into the flames. 
Deladed mortals, theſe flames can do you no 
* ſervice. On the contrary, the fire that is deſs 
"tined for your puniſhment rages without end. 
Learn from me to know that divine wood which 
vill ſet you free; A wooden ark faved the hu. 
nnn race ſrom the univerſal deluge. Abraham 
put wood upon the ſhroulders of his ſon Iſaac. 
Fe wobden rod ſtretched out by Aaron brought 
"the children of Iſrael out of the land of Egypt. 
Wood ſweetened the bitter waters of Marah; 
and comſorted the children of Iſrael after wan- 
" dering three days without water, A wooden 
" rod-ſtruck water out of the rock. The rod, of 
God in the hand of Moſes overcame Amalek: 
* The patriarch dreamed, that he ſaw angels def- 
* cendirig.and 'afcendiog upon a wooden'ladder; 
" and the law; of God was incloſed in a wooden 
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© ark/ | Theſe things were exhibited , that, as if 
© it were by certain ſteps, we mitzht aſcend to 
< the wood. of the croſs, which is our ſalvation. 
« 'The; wood of the croſs: ſuſtains the heavenly 
machine, ſupports the foundations of the earth, 
© and. leads men to eternal life. The wood of 
« the devil burns and periſhes, and its aſhes car 
©. ries down: ſinners to the loweſt pit of hell.” The 
very ſlighteſt relations make an impreſſion on a 
weak underſtanding. It was a fancy of Antoninus 
Geta, in ordering his table, to have ſervices com. 
poſed of diſhes beginning with the ſame letter; 
ſuch as lamb and lobſter; broth , beef, blood- pud- 
ding; plum-cake, pigeons, potatoes. The name 
of John king of Scotland was changed into Robert, 
for no better reaſon than that the Johns of France 
and of England had been unfortunate. 
In reaſoning , inſtances are not rare, of miltak- 
ing the cauſe for the effect, and the effect for the 
cauſe, When a ſtone is thrown from the hand, 
the continuance of its motion in the air, was once 
_ univerſally accounted for' as follows: ' That the 
air follows the ſtone at the heels, and puſhes it 
on.“ The effect here is miſtaken for the cauſe: 
the: air indeed follows the ſtone at the heels; but 
it only fills the vacuity made by the ftone , and 
does not puſh it on. It has been flily urged againſt 
the art of phyſic, that phyſicians are rare among 
temperate people, ſach as have no wants but hoſt 
of nature; and that where phyſicians; abound, di 
eaſes abound. This is. miſtaking the cauſe for the 
effect; and the effect for the cauſe : people ben 
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As i 

nd toffif@cuty-beget diſeaſes, and diſeaſes heget phyſicisas. 
ation, During the nonage of #eaſon wen ate ſatisfied 
venly ah words merely, inſtead of an argument. A 
earth, as proſpecꝭ is charming: but we ſoen tire of am 
ot of dounded proſper: it would not give fatisfacs 
s cen to ſay chat it is too extenſive 3-fot why 


would bot a prafped be reliſbed ; however enten. 
ve But employ 4 foteign term and ſay ; that ie 
trop ve; we inquire” no ſarther: a; term that 


com · not familiar, makes an impreſſion, and captivates 
etter; ak reaſon. This obſervation accounts for. a 
pu · ode of writing formerly in common uſe , that of 
name Wiſin our language with Latin words and phia- 


n. Theſe are now laid aſide as uſeleſs; becauſe 
proper emphaſis in reading; makes an impteſſion 
kept than any foreign term can do. . iis n 

There is one proof of the imbecility of buman 
alot in dark times; which would ſtarce be hes 
heved, were not the fact ſupported hy ineonteſt- 
ble evideace. Inſtead of explaining any natural 


t the appaatance by ſearching for a cauſe , it has bern 

es i common to account for it by inventing a fable, 

uſe: N viich gave ſatisſaction without inquiritg forther. 
dot i or enatmple; inſtead of giving the true cauſe; of 
* be forceffion of day and night, the facred boo 
alu 


of che Scandinavians, termed da, - accounts for 
haet ſucceſſion by a tale: Ihe giant Nor had a 
daughter named Night , of a dark complexion 
She was wedded to Daglingar, of the family 
* of the gods They had a male child, which 
" they: named Day, beautiful and ſhining like all 


N 2 


, 


_ 


+ of bis father's fimily; The univerſal father took 
Night had Day, placed chem in heaven, and 
gave each n horſe and a car, that they might 
travel wund the world, the one after the other 
Night goes firſt upon her horſe named Rimfaze 
boy Mane}, who moiſtens the earth with the 
m that drops from his bit, which is the de w. Il 
*:Hobſe belonging to Day is named Shinaze, [Shi 
ing Mane], who by bis radiant mane illuming 
THe the air and the earth.“ It is obſerved by the 
trauſtator of the Edda, that this way of accounting 
fer Rings is well faited to the turn of the human 
mind, endowed” with curioſity that is keen; but 
cifily/ ſatisfied; oſten with words inſtead of ideas. 
Zuteaſter, by a ſimilar fable, accounts for the 
grelych of evil in this world! He invents a good 
and an evil prineiple named Oromazes and 4ri- 
maus, who are in continual conflict for prefer. 
ence . At the laſt day, Oromazes will be reunited 
ts the ſupreme God, from whom he iſſued. An. 
manes will be fubdued, darkneſs deſtroyed; and 
the world; porified by an univerſal conflagration, 
will become a luminous and ſhining: abode, from 
which evi will be excluded. I return to the Edda, 
Which is ſtored with fables of this kind. The high 
eſt notion ſavages can form of the gods, is that 
of men endowed with extraordinaay power and 
knowledge, The only puzzling circumſtance is, 
how they differ ſo much from other men as to be 
immortal. The Edda accounts for it by the fol- 
lowing fable. The gods prevented the effect of 
οꝗ,j, age and decay, by eating certain apples, 
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+ mruſtedito; the care of Iduna; Loke , the Momus 
of the Scandinavians, craftity conveyed away 
kima;andi/concealed her in a wood, under the 
cuſtody of à giadit. / The. gods, beginning to 
vir oid and gray, detected the! author ol the 
thefts ant, hd terrible menaces,} compelled him 
10. bi utmoſt cunning, for regaining 
Aua and her apples, in which he was ſuctcB- 
ful: The origin of poetry: is thus / atcouostetd 
lot in the ue work) it, U Bbe gods formed 
dert, aybo traverſed the each, tenching if: 
« domeito wen. He was treacheronfly ſlain by 
two davurſs, Who miked hatey with his blood, = 
and compoſed a liquor that render all who drink. 
#.of it pets. Theſe dwatſs having / inturred r 
Lelentmont of a certain gisnte were expoſed) by | 
dim po a go urroundet om all Gdes with * 
"a, They. gaverior their rant. the ſaid li 
lich the — — to his Uaugbter 
oda. — £1 orion if 
' lor by $098 hate hot war Heye co 
* ablitsÞ iarthefſhape of a wore crept | 
rough u. revised theicavery Where | N 
* liquor was concealed. Then reſuming his t- 


r 


gb · ral hp, and obtaining Gubjoda's/ conſent] to 
unf © take three, draughts,, be funkeil bp the wbalen 
ind A -and,,. transforming, himſelf hte aun enge fitay 


* away te 4 - The giants WhO was. a magi- 
"Clan » flew) with all ſpeed after Odin, and chmee 
" up with him neanthe gate A The g 
" iſſued out of their palaces to affiſt their maſter ;' 


and preſented: to him all a 


2 -& mae. „ 


eden hacks un which. be inſtantly filled wi 
the prerious liguos: But in the hurry of diſche 
*: ging 'his-Joad 4 Odin poured: uny part of v 
# kquorthvoughohis>boak , the xe& being emite 
A through in leis purr vent. Then fotmer is 
toto mech by ĩho gods upon good poets; to inſp 
Pitham with divine cnthuſtaſm!. The latter, wi 
Ps much greater plenty, iy beſtowed. lil 
9100-atls who: apply for; ity by) which! meant 


— 


— > noe mk — 
feat knowledge, During che dourfe of bis ed 
ation kerngus/ wemarkably dull and fome ye 
 Bifordhe diet became fort'of changeling. Ti 
Bagulacity' produced-\che followings Mey. . 
" Vinging apptaring to him, demarided , 
he: would excedig-phitolophy-or iv theolog 
Vas: his eee ener der read. tþ 
. ſbauld becvae av incompatible phil 
Nat added, that to pudifty bim for nt Plate 
eobgy, be ſhould become rupid again as 
Kao ren nu? Hborwars a6; 2: 
1 light we w, it ma vumseebGnnbl 
— ſavages take a childil 
Weds. for! a: ſolid reaſon, . dece 
tam: Where thitigs are related in a lively maabe 
and every. /ciezamfiance appears as paſſing in 0 
fight, we take al for ook en ae Can: 
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zorant ruſtic doubt oi inſpiration, when he ſees 
' dilchs — poet ſipping the pure celeſtial liquor ? 
t of od how can that poet fail to produce bad verſes, 
Ewitte r 
r ig ament even of a deity? 
a inſpi loacopuntiog for natural appearances, even g 
„ whidiriters have betrayed a weakneſs in reaſoning, 
iberzt 1 to that above mentioned. They 40 
n indeed put off. their diſciples with a tale; but 
bey put them off with a mere ſuppoſition, not more 
al than the tale. Deſcartes aſcribes the motion of 
le planets to a vortex of ether whirling round and 
mund. He thought not of inquiring, whether there 
mlly be ſuch a vortex , not what makes it move. 
M. Buſſon forms the earth out of a ſplinter of the 
in, ſtruck off by a comet. May not one be per. 
n bumbiy 10 inquire at that eminent plylo- 
über, what ſotmed the comet? This paſſes for 
bid reaſoning; and yet we laugh at the poor 
huian, who ſupports the earth from falling by as 
elephant; and the elephant by a tortoiſe. ' 
Its ſtill more ridiculous to reaſon, upon whos. 16 
«knowledged to be a fiction, as af it were zeal. Such 
ue the fictions admitted in the Roman law. A 
Roman taken captive in war, laſt bis privilege ol 
being a Roman citizen ; for freedom was held eſſen- 
tal to thut pri vilege. But what if be made hi 
eſcape after perhaps un hour's detention? The hard- 
lap in that caſe. ought to have ſuggeſted an alte 
ation: of the law, ſo far as to ſuſpend the privilege 
no longer than the captivity ſubſiſted. But the an- 
cient Romans were not ſo sa They qume- 
« | 
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we 


died the bd by ation „that the man never 
had been a captives; Ae Hredetician code baniſhes 
from the law of Pruſſia an endleſs number of fc 
tions ſound in the Roman law. Yet afterward; 
treating of perſonal rights, it is laid down as a rule 
That a child in the womb is ſeigned or ſoppoſel 
to be born when che fiction is ſor its advantage 
To à tak reaſoner, a fiction is à happy contri, 
vance for reſolving intricate-queſtions.; Such is the 
conſtitution of England; that the Engliſſi law-courts 
are merely territorial; and that no fact happening 
abroad comes under their cognizance. / AnEngliſh 
man, aſter wurdering his'fellow-tyavelter in France, 
returns to his native country. What is to be done, 
for guilt ought not to paſs unpuniſhed The crime 
is feigned to have been committed in England. 
Ancient hiſtories are fulb of incredible facts that 
paſſed current during the infancy of reaſon , . which 
at ptefent wouldbe rejected with contempt. Every 
one whois converfant inthe hiſtory of ancient nation 
can recal inſtauces without end. Does any perſon 
believe at preſent. though gravely reported by 
hiſtorians, that in old Rome there was a law, ſor cut 
ting iuto pieces the body of a bankrupt, and diſtribu 
ting the patts among his creditors? The tory of 
Forſenna and Soevola is highly romantic; and the 
ſtory of Vampires in Hungary. ſhameſully ' abſurd, 
There is no reafon to believe, there ever was fuch a 
ſtate as that of the Amazons; and the ſtory of Thaleb 
bur and Alexander! the Groat is Ie m en 
fave, 9 28. / WIE" | 
de x; TY of 1 
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h hiftorians deſcribe! gravely and ci 
| iy-abe battle of Luncarty, as if they had been 
e- witheſſes. A peaſant and his two ſons it 


aid, were ploughiag in an adjacent field, duriag 


at of the action. Eoraged at mem 
— their backs, they broke the plough in 


and each laying: hold ofa part, ruſhed into 
+ midſ of the battle, and obtained a complete 
y over the Danes. This Rory bas every mark 
N 345 IT A man following Out uvaconcernedly his , 
lmaty occupation of ploughing, in fight ofa 
e, on which depended his wiſe and children, 
| ——— his oyn liſe: three men, 
bout rank or figure, with only a ſtick in the 
und of cache ſtemming the tide of victory, aa 
ming ili fate of battle. mention not that - 
hug was unknown in Scotland fora century or 
o after that battle; for that circumſtance could 
10 na daube in the hiſtorian, — 
gant of; oo ad nogu et N fed 
Reaſon, wich helped tb de progreſs, is daneles 
ok, manners, and every thing that N 
T 150 w 700 t be zcquired 77 wy 
xample; which hav 40 lighteſt influe 
the — 222 Tbe only means ſor 
— — to maturity; are indeſatigable 
dy and prafticey and even thefe will not carry a 
un one ſtep beyond the fubjecte he is converſant 
boot! 14 ples are got rare of men extremely ex- 
in in One Terence, and grofsly deficient 1 in thers. a 
Many able mathematicians. are novices. in politics 
nd even in the common arts of-life;* fludy: and 
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practice have ripened them in every relation 
equality, while they remaid ignorant, like the 
vulgar, about other relations. A man, in like man 
ner, ho has beſtowed much time and thought i 
Pele matters, may be a child us eo other braxcke 
wfiknowledge e „ 
d proceed to the ſecond article, bb err 
neous veaſoning occaſioned by natural biaſſes T 
fiiſt'bias I ſhall meat ion has an extenſive influence 
What is ſeen, makes a deeper impreflion than wha 
is reported j or diſcovered by reflection. Hence i 
is that in judging of right and wrong the ignoran 
auch illiterate are ſtruck with the external act on 
without penetrating into will or intention which l 
bout of ight. Thus with reſpect to covenants, law 
vos, and other acts that are completed by _ 
therwhole weight in days of ignorance is laid uf 
che external expreſſion, with no# regard to th 
- meaning: of: tbe ſpeaker or Writer. The bleſſin 
| beſtowed by Iſaac upon his ſon Jacob)» miſtakin 
9 — arr nen is an illuſtrious inſtance. Net on 


ee ; 1; V3 md ere uns 
40, Paſcal, the. celebrated, author of, Lettres 5 1a 
1 order to explain the lofinity and e -of the Deit 
the following words, © T will ſhaw you a thing bot 
© inflite and Invivifible, It is « poldt Hoving with infin 
* that point zx in all: places ut dnονοσ undd entire i 
Fcevery place. Whit an abſurdity, ſaxac; Voltaire, * 
aſcribe motion to a mathematical point, chat nne exiſten 


but in the mind eometer ! that it can he every vb 
ut the ſame . 110 that it can move with Maite cele 


 Fity? us if infinire rode Kah exiſt. Every wot 
adde he ie big with obfbrdiry ; and yet be was © great n 
he utter that tus n nom a9 oa 0 
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was the for Eſau, but Jacob, by 
deceiving his father, had rendered himſelf unworthy 
hit 5:3 yet Ifaae had pronounced. the ſounds, and 
t was nat in his power to unſay them: Neſcit vas 
miſe: reverts; doſhua, groſsly impoſed. on by the 
Gibeoniteadanying that they were Canannites, made 
i covenant with them; and yet, though be ſound 
em toche: Ca nannites, be held himſelſ to be bound. 
led by the- lam bias, people think it ſuſfficient to 
ilfth che words ofa vow, however ſhart of jnten 
too; The Duke of Lancaſter, vcxetl atthe obſtinatt 
cſiſtamoe of; Rennes, a town in Buitany, vowed in 
unth not to ralſe the fiege till be had, planted 
the Engliſh: colors upon on of the gates He found 
wnecefſacy to: raiſe the ſiege ; but his or ſtood 
wihooway: iFhe: goyernor trelieved him from: bis 
ple permitting him to plant his calors upon 
n gates pant! he wat fatisfiad that his vow 
wu ſulfilted Phe following is an example of an 
dard coc luſion deduoed from tak emlite: 
uu bagaiũſt common ifenſe. - We ' are ordered by 
the Apoſtle, to prop always; from which Jeram; 
ro alis farbers, argues thes :1 % Conjugal enjoy. 
F id du Wish fring ergo;  conjujgal 
Feajoyrannt is 4 fin, By the Hm argument it 
may de proved,” that enting and drinkhg ae fins; 
ind ther flec ping 15-2 ee! being a Ne 
0 AH 115 5 gt 9711 36 A ua Abtes 916m 

Bat! þ> od 
Yilled by,» fall hen e berg 5 


der. Yet ve are much more afraid gf 
e Mapa that" terne; "th every 
* byer when he heart Te fchnd. 
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terruption t6-praying. Wich reſpect 10 atiother text 
Thera bithop/rivſt be blardeteſs,:the huſband of 


= one wiſe "taken hterally, à very different con. 
cluſion is dra in Abyſſinia, That no man can 
ordained — tit he be watried. Probib. 
tions have interpreted in the ſame ſhallow 
manner Lore Olarendon ives twer inſtances, both 
of them relativ to tlie of London. I. 
mayor ptopoſiag to pull down a houſe in order to 
ſtop the progreſs /e fire why oppoſed: by the 
Levys, who Heelared the act to be unlaw ful; and 
the Houſe; was burut without being pulled down, 
Abdut tie amd time it was piopnſed to break open 
ſome hbuſes in the temple for ſaving the furniture, 
the poſſeſſors being in the country; but it vn 
declared burglary id force open a door without con 
ſent of the poſſeſſor Such literal interpretation, 
. 


da inflict j puniſhment. Iſadas wu bathing: whes 

thelalarm u gigi in Lacedemon (that E paminos A 
dis was at hancꝭ with a numerous-army./\Naked 93 be iſ uo 
was, he ruſhied againſt the enemy vith 2 ſpear, io one ert 
hand and:@= (Word: in the other . : heαjzg down al e 
before bim. The Ephoti fined bim ſor going to Yun 
battle unarmed hut honored bim with a gerland for ur 
bis: gailang bsbhavidur- — 9” 1 chat the lle 
law was intended for ſuch a ad; how! much 
more abſurd to think, that 4 —— Bo Ou, l * 
both puniſhed and rewarded ! ' "The alle, 
Being carried "off his horſe | a | Hunt FAT batt” as WW wo 
ied by a, pecfog. at, hand, who. cut. bis bel. We 
The judges. thought a pardon a requilite, BY» ! 


p relie ve from capital puniſhment a man who had 
ted a ſword againſt his ſovereiga:*.. Itis a ſalutary 
eulation ,- that 4» man who :vabſent cannot betried 
br bis life Pope Formoſus died ſuddenly without, 
ering any puniſhment for his crimes. He was 
ied from his grave, dreſſed in his pontifical habit; 
wdin that ſhape a criminal proceſs went on againſt 
mw Cayld it ſeriouſly. be thought, that a rotten 
arcaſe brought into court was ſufficient to fulfiltbe 
The ſame abſurd farce was played in Scot- 
bad , upon che body of Logan of Reſtalrig, ſeveral, 
en alter his interment. The body of Tancred 
Ing of Sicily; was raiſed from the grave, and the 
ad cut off for ſuppoſed rebellion. Henry IV. of 
Caſtile Was depoſed in abſence; but, for a color 
juſtice, the following ridiculous ſcene was acted. 
vooden ſtatue dreſſed in a royal habit, was placed 
wa theatre; and the ſentence of depoſition was 
blemaly read to it, as if it had been the King him- 
WE The Archbiſhop of Toledo ſeized the crown, | 
nother the ſceptre, a third the ſword; and the 
tremony. was concluded with proclaiming another 
ling. How humbling are ſuch ſcenes to man, who 
nlues himſelſ upon the faculty of reaſon as his prime 
Widute ! An expedient of that kind would now 
de rejected with diſdain, as fit only. to amuſe chil- 


"A perſon unacquainted with the hiſtory of law, will ima- 

file pne that Swift has carried beyond all bounds, his ſatire againſt 

byes, in ſaying, that Gulliver bad incurted a Capital 

way Nniſhment, for ſaving the Emperor” 8 palsce by piſling out 

elt. de kre; it being capital in any perſon of what quaticy! ever er, 
te. mary water within the precincts 'of the palnet. 
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dren; and yet it grieves me to obſerve that law 

oceedings are not yet totally purged of ſuch 
abſurdities. By a law in Holland, the criminal“ 
confeſſion is eſſential to a capital puniſhment, no 
other evidence being held ſufficient: and yet if he 
infiſt on his innocence, he is tortuted till he pro- 
nounce the words o conſeſſion ; as if ſounds merely 
were ſufflcient, without will or intention. The 
practice of Kugland in a fimilar caſe, is no lels 
abſurd.” Conſeſſion is not there required; but it is 
required, that the perſon accufed ſhall plead, and 
ſay whether he be innocent ot guilty. But what 
if he ſtand mute? He is preſſed down by weights 
till he plead ; and if he continue mute, he is preſſed 
till he give up the ghoſt, a torture known by the 
name of Peine forte & dure. Further, law copying 
religion, has exalted ceremonies above the ſubſtan- 
tial part. In England, fo ftrialy has form been 
adhered to, as'to' make the moſt trivial deſect in 
words fatal, however certain the meanittg be. Mur- 
dredavit-for murdravit, ſeloniter for ſelonice, have 
been adjudged to vitiate an mdittment. Burgariier 
for burglariter hath been a fatal objection; but bur. 
gulariter hath been holden good. Webſter being 
indicted for murder, and the ſtroke being laid 
& finiſtro bracio” inſtead” of © 'brachio,” he was dif 
milled; A. B. alias diftus A. C. Butcher, was found 


Fr ̃˙ . ̃ͤ rñ1A, mw Rx 


“ Since the above was Witten, the parliament has enacted, 
That perſons armigned for felony or piracy, who ſtand mute. 
or refuſe to anſwer directly to the indictment, ſhall be held 
as confeffing, and judgment ſhall paſs againſt them, as if they Wl © 
had been convictzd by verdid or confeſſion. | e 


Ill. 
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vitiate the.inditment; becauſe it ought to have 
. B. Butcher, alias diftus A. C. Hes So 


— 4 in dertra ſua, without manu. 


No bias in human nature is more prevalent thin 


z defire to anticipate ſututity, by being made ac- 


paioted beforehand with what will happen. It was 
aged without reſerve in dark times; and hence 


nens, auguries, dreams, judicial aſtrology; oracles, 
d prophecies, without end. It ſhows ftrange 


makneſs not to ſee, that ſuch foreknowledge would 


e a giſt more pernicious to man than Pandora's 
box: it would deprive him of every motive to 
mon; and leave no place for fagacity, nor for 
untriving means to bring about a deſired event. 
lie is an enchanted caſtle, opening to intereſting 
news. that inflame the imagination and excite in- 
uſtry. Remove the vail that hides futurity. — To 
native, buſtling, animating ſcene, fucceeds a dead 
por, men converted into ſtatues; paſſive like 
bert matter, becauſe there remains not a ſingle 
notive to action. Anxiety about futurity rouſes 
ur ſagacity to prepare for what may happen; but 
u appetite to know what ſagacity cannot diſcover, 
$a weakneſs in nature inconſiſtent with every rati- 
mal principle 

Propenſity to things rare and wonderful, is a 


latural bias no leſs umverſal than the ' former. 


Any ſtrange or unaccountable event rouſes the at- 
tention , and anflames the mmd: we fack it 5 


. of future events „ differs wide ly . 2 
conyiction, that all events are fixed and immutable: the latter 
* us free to activity; the former annihilates all activity. 
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Steedily, wiſh it to be true and belitve it to be 
true, upon the lighteſt evidende' *, A bart tak 
in the foreſt of Senlis by Charles VL 'of France 
bote a collar upon which was inferibed, / Ceſar hog 
me donavit '*; Every one believed that 'a Roma 
Emperor was meant, and that the beaſt muſt haut 
lived at leaſt a thouſand years; overlooking that 
the Emperor of Germany is alſo ſtyled Ceſar, an 
-thatit was not neceſſary to go back fifty years. Thi 
_ propeofity diſplays nſelf even in childhood: 
of ghoſts and-apparitions arè anxiouſly liſtened 
and firmly believed, by the terror they occaſion: the 
vulgar accerdiaply have been captivated with ſic 
ſtories, upon evidence that would not be ſufficien 
to aſcertain the ſimpleſt fact. The abſurd and ch 
diſh prodigies that are every where ſcattered throught 
the hiſtory of Titus Livius, not to mention othe 
ancient hiſtorians, would be unaccountable in: 
writer of ſenſe aud gravity, were it not for the 
propenſity mentioned. But human belief is not 
left at the meroy of every irregular bias: our maket 
has ſubjected belief to the correction of the rational 
faculty; and accordingly, in proportion as reaſon 
ad vances towards maturity, wonders,” prodigies, 
apparitions, incantations, witchcraft, and ſuch ſtvh, 
lofe their influence. That reformation however has 


exceedingly ſtrong. Such abſurdities found credit 
among wiſe men even as late as the laſt age. I am 
ready to verify the charge, by introducing two 
As y Elements of Criticiſm , dar. 1. P. 163. 


Cefar gave me this. \ 
men 


rat 
kc 
be 
been exceedingly ſlow, becauſe the propenſity 5 . 
for 
| 
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m of the firſt rank for apdetftandiags were a 
wber neceſſary, there would be no difficulty of 
making a very long catalogue. The celebrated 
Grotius ſhall lead the van: Procopius in his Vandal 
tory relates, that ſome orthodox Chriſtians, whoſe 
gues were cut out by the Arians, continued 
iraculouſly to ſpeak as formerly. And to vouch 
he fact, he appeals to ſome of thoſe miraculous 
zrſons, alive in Conſtantinople at the time of his 
Ping. In the dark ages of Chriſtianity, when 
lfferent ſects were violently inflamed. againſt each 
ther, it is not ſurpriſing that . groſs abſurdities 
ſwallowed as real miracles: but is it not ſur- 
ning, and alſo mortifying , to find Grotius, the 
Wrreateſt genius of the age he lived in, adopting 
ch abſurdities? For the truth of the foregoing 
incle, he appeals not only to Procopius, but to 
eral other writers ; as if the hearſay of a few 
niters were ſufficient to make us believe an impoſſi- 
bility. Could it ſeriouſly be his opinion, that the 
mat God who governs by general laws, permit 
ing the ſun to ſhine alike upon men of whatever 
xlizion, would miraculouſly ſuſpend the laws of 
uture, in order to teſtify his diſpleaſure at an honeſt 
ect of Chriſtians, led innocently into error? Did 
te alſo believe what Procopius adds; that two of 
WWF eſe orthodox Chriſtians were again deprived of 
heech, as a puniſhment inflicted by the Almighty 
br cohabiting with proſtitutes ? 

were an. to our famous hiſtorian, the Earl of 


i prclegomena to his Hiſtory of the Gothe. 
Vol. III. q 0 
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Clarendon, the other perſon J had in view. A mat 
long in public buſineſs, a conſummate politicia 
and well ſtored with knowledge from books as we 
as from experience, might be fortified again 
fool:ſh miracles,” if any man can be fortified: ang 
yet behold. his | ſuperſtitious credulity in childi 
ſtories; no leſs weak in that particular, than y; 
his contemporary Grotius. He gravely relates a 
incident concerning the aſſaſſination of the Dukeo 
Buckingham, the ſum of which follows. Ther 
* were many ſtories ſcattered abroad at that tine 
© of prophecies and predictions of the Duke's un 
* timely and violent death; one of which 
* upon a better foundation of credit, than uſuall 
« ſuch diſcourſes are founded upon. There \ 
an officer in the King's wardrobe in Windſo 
©: caſtle ,-of reputation for honeſty, and diſcretion 
4 and at that time about the age of fifty. Abou 
* ſix months before the miſerable end of the Duke 
this man being in bed and in good health, there 
appeared to him at midnight a man of a venerable 

* aſpect, who drawing the curtains and fixing bi 
æ eye upon him, ſaid , Do you know me, Sir. The 
* poor man, half dead with fear, anſwered, That 
© he thought him to be Sir George Villiers, fathe 
* to the Duke. Upon which he was ordered b 
* the apparition, to go to the Duke and tell hin 
& that if he did not ſome what to ingratiate himſcit 
« with the people, he would be ſuffered to live 
but a ſhort time. The ſame perſon appeared tc 
* him a ſecond and a third time, reproaching hin 
* bitterly for not performing his promiſe. The poo 


% 
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ma man plucked up as much courage as to excuſe 
ticiau himſelf, that it was difficult to find acceſs to the 
s well Duke, and that he would be thought a madman. 


gain ii The apparition imparted to him ſome ſecrets, . 


: an which he ſaid would be his credentials to the 
aid Duke. The officer, introduced to the Duke by 
1 wal Sir Ralph Freeman, was received courteouſly. 
es af They walked together near an hour; and the 
ke Duke ſometimes ſpoke with great commotion, 
Ther though his ſervants with Sir Ralph were at ſuch 
i diſtance that they could not hear a word. The 
sun officer , returning from the Duke, told Sir Ralph, 
dat when he mentioned the particulars that were 
ua to gain him credit, the Duke's color changed; 

and he ſwore the officer could come to that 
dſo” knowledge only by the devil; for, that theſe 
ti emienlere were known only to himſelf, and to 
bout one perſon more, of whoſe fidelity he was ſecure. 
uke The Duke, who went to accompany the King 
there "at hunting , was obſerved to ride all the morning 
rab in deep thought; and before the morning was 
SF” ſpent, left the field and alighted at his mother's 
* bouſe, with whom he was ſhut up for two or 
three hours. When the Duke left her, his coun- 
ache” tenance appeared full of trouble, with a mixture 
of anger, which never appeared before in con- 
hin WF verſing with her: and ſhe was found overwhelmed 
mſellſ with tears, and in great agony. Whatever there 
live was of all this, it is a notorious truth, that when 
d to ſhe heard of the Duke's murder, ſhe ſeemed not 
im in the leaſt ſurpriſed, nor did cape much 
poor *© forrow. ” 
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The name of Lord Clarendon calls for mo 
attention to the foregoing relation than otherwiſe j 
would deſerve. It is no article of the Chriſti 
faith, that the dead preſerve their connexion wit 

the living, or are ever ſuffered, to return to thi 
world: we have no ſolid evidence for ſuch a ſad 
and rarely hear of it, except in tales for amuſing 
terrifying children. Secondly, The ſtory is incon 
ſiſtent with the ſyſtem of Providence; which, ſo 
the beſt purpoſes, has drawn an impenetrable ve 
between us and futurity. Thirdly, This apparitior 
though ſuppoſed to be endowed with a miraculou 
knowledge of future events, is however deficien 
in the ſagacity that belongs to a perſon of ordinar 
underſtanding. It appears twice to the officer 
without thinking of giving him proper credentials 
nor does it think of them till ſuggeſted by thi 
officer. Fourthly , Why did not the apparition gc 
directly to the Duke himſelf; what neceſſity fot 
employing a third perſon ? The Duke muſt havt 
been much more affected with an 2 c 
Himſelf, than with the hearing it at ſecond | 
The officer was afraid of being taken for a da 
and the Duke had ſome reaſon to think him uct 
Laſtly, The - apparition happened above thret 
months before the Duke's death; and yet we het 
not of a ſingle ſtep taken by him, in purſuance ol 
the advice he got. The authority of the hiſtoriat 
and the regard we owe him, have drawn from n 
the foregoing reflections, which with reſped w 
the ſtory itſelf are very little neceſſary; for the 
evidence is really not ſuch as to verify any ordinary 


5 5 | \ 
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mor turrence. His Lordſhip acknowledges, that he 
wie Na no evidence but common report, ſaying, that 
fila 925 one of the many ſtories ſcattered abroad at 
i time. He does not ſay, that the ſtory was 
0 cited to him by the officer, whoſe name he does 
even mention, or by Sir Ralph Freeman, or 
the Duke, or by the Duke's mother. IH any 
ig happened like what is related, it may with 
od reaſon be ſuppoſed that the officer was crazy 
enthuſiaſtically mad: nor have we any evidence 
ond common report, that he communicated . 
y ſecret to the Duke. Here are two remarkable 
ſlances of an obſervation made above, that a 
an may be high in one ſcience and very low in 
other.” Had Grotius, or had Clarendon, ſtudied 

te fundamentals of reaſon and religion coolly and 
partially, as they did other ſciences, they would 
have given faith to reports fo ill vouched, 

id ſo contradictory to every —_ en, of 

| logy. 

Another ſource of erroneous bang is a fin. 
phr tendency in the mind of man to myſteries 
id hidden meanings. Where an object makes 
tkep impreſſion, the buſy mind is ſeldom ſatisfied 
th the fimple and obvious intendment: invention 
rouſed to allegorize, and to pierce into hidden 

eus and purpoſes. I have a notable example 
thand, with reſpect to forms and ceremonies in 
tigious worſhip, Joſephus **, talking of the ta- 
emacle, has the following paſſage. © Let any 


* Jewiſh Antiquities, book 3. 
O 3 
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* man conſider the ſtructure of the tabernacle, th 
* ſacerdotal veſtments, the veſſels dedicated to tt 
< ſervice of the altar; and he muſt of neceſſity b 
convinced, that our lawgiver was a pious mat 
& and that all the clamors againſt us aud 0 
« profeſſion, are mere calumny. For what are ; 
* of theſe but the image of the whole world 
& This will appear to any man who ſoberly a 
© impartially examines the matter. The tabery; 
_ © of thirty cubits is divided into three parts; ty 
c for the prieſts in general, and as free to the 
& as the earth and the ſea; the third, where 
& mortal muſt be admitted, is as the . 
© ſerved for God bimſelf. The twelve loaves « 
© ſhow- bread ſignify the twelve months of th 
+ year, The candleſtick, compoſed of ſeven bra 
ches, refers to the twelve ſigns of the zodic 
through which the ſeven planets ſhape the 
E courſe; and the ſeven lamps on the top of d 
& ſeven hranches bear an analogy to the planet 
& themſelves. The curtains of four colors repreſe: 
* the four elements. The fine linen ſignifies th 
« earth, as flax is raiſed there. By the purple! 
< underſtood: the fea, from the blood of the mures 
| © which dies, that color. The violet color i 

< ſymbol. of the air; and the ſcarlet of the f 
« By the linen garment of the high-prieſt, is d 
* ſigned the whole body of the earth: by th 
& violet color the heavens. The pomegranit 
© Ggnify lightning: the bells tolling ſignify thu! 
& der. The four-colored ephod bears a reſemblan 
to the very nature of the univerſe, and the t 
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le, t terweaving it with gold has a regard to the 
to t rays of light. The girdle about the body of 
ity bi the prieſt is as the fea about the globe of the 
wa earth. The two ſardonyx ſtones are a kind of 
figure of the ſun and moon; and the twelve 
other ſtones may be underſtood, either of the 
twelve months, or of the twelve figns in the 
* :0d1ac. The violet-colored tiara is a reſemblance 
* of heaven; and it would be irreverent to have 
* written the ſacred name of God upon any other 
color. The triple crown and plate of gold give 
* us to underſtand the glory and majeſty of Al- 
* mighty. God. This is a plain illuſtration of 
* theſe matters; and I would not loſe any oppor- 
© tunity of doing juſtice to the honor and wiſdom 
* of our incomparable lawgiver.” How wire-drawn 
and how remote from any ap ce of truth, 
ae the foregoing alluſions and imagined reſem- 
blances! But religious forms and ceremonies, 
bowever arbitrary, are never held to be ſo. If 
an uſeful purpoſe do not appear, it is taken for 
granted that there muſt be a hidden meaning; and 
ay meaning, however childiſh, will ſerve when a 
better cannot be found. Such propenſity there is 
in dark ages for allegorizing, that even our 
dviour's miracles have not eſcaped. Wherever 
any ſeeming difficulty occurs in the plain ſenſe, 
the fathers of the church, Otigen, Auguſtine, and 
Hilary, are never at a loſs for a myſtic meaning. 
Sacrifice to the celeſtial gods with an odd num- 
lan ber, and to the terreſtrial gods with an even 
e uff © number,” is a precept of FO Another 
4 


and it is of no importance what they be, provided 


ſuch partiality to ancient ceremonies, when 90 


| In a White? No ideas are more ſimple than of 


diſcovered in the number 8 the moſt ſublime 


* 
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is, Turn round in adoring the gods, and it 
F down when thou haſt worſhipped.” The learned 
make a ſtrange pother about the hidden meaning 
of theſe precepts. But, after all, have they any 
hidden meaning? Forms and ceremonies are uſeſul 
in external worſhip, for occupying the vulgar; 


they prevent the mind from wandering. Why 


hidden meaning is ſuppoſed in thoſe of Chriſtians, 
ſuch as bowing to the eaſt, or the prieſt performing 
the liturgy, partly in a black upper garment, partly 


numbers, nor leſs ſuſceptible of any hidden mear- 
ing; and yet the profound Pythagoras has imz 
gined many ſuch meanings. The number ore, 
ſays he, having no parts, repreſents the Deity: it 
repreſents-alſo order, peace, and tranquillity, which 
reſult from unity of ſentiment. The number to 
repreſents diforder, confuſion, and change. He 


myſteries: all things are compoſed, ſays he, of 
three ſubſtances. The number four is holy in its 
nature, and conſtitutes the divine eſſence, which 
conſiſts in unity, power, benevolence, and wiſdom, 
Would one believe, that the great philoſopher, 
who demonſtrated the 47th propoſition of the firſt 
book of Euclid , was the inventor of fuch childiſh 
conceits? Perhaps Pythagoras meant only to di- 
vert himſelf. with them. Whether fo or not, it 
ſeems difficult to be explained, how ſuch trifles Wn: 


Were 9 in 8 and handed down to {Wit 
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s through ſo many generations. All that can be 
bid is, that during the infancy of knowledge , 


ery novelty makes a figure, and that it requires 
1 long courſe of time to ſeparate the corn from 
the chaff **. A certain writer, ſmitten with the 


lar; N conceit of hidden meanings, has applied his talent 
vided eo the conſtellations of the zodiac. The Hon ty- 
WIy bers the force or heat of the ſun in the month of 
n 06 bly. when he enters that conſtellation. The con- 
ling, WWW: !lation where the ſun is in the month of Auguſt 
ming is termed the virgin, ſignifying the time of harveſt. 
artly Ine enters the balance in September, denoting the 
n of quality of day and night, The ſeorpion, where 
ean- e is found in October, is an emblem of the diſ- 
im {Wieſes that are frequent during that month, &c. 
one, be balance, I acknowledge, is well hit off; but 
: it lee not clearly the reſemblance of the force of a 
hich ion to the heat of the ſun; and ſtill leſs that of 
two WY tarveſt to a virgin: the ſpring would be more 


happily repreſented by a virgin, and the harveſt 
by a woman in the act of delivery. 


" The 1 of the ſame philoſopher, 1 
toy only fit for the Child's Guide, were originally che- 
ned, and preſerved in memory, as emanations of ſuperior 
om. Do not enter a temple for worſhip, but with a 


rſt " decent air. Render not life painful by undertaking too 
iſh any affairs. Be always feady for what may happen. 
d-. Never bind yourſelf by a vow, nor by an oath. Itritate 
it not a man who is angry.” The ſeven wiſe men of 


breece made a figure in their time; but it would be un- 
raſonab'e to expect, that what they taught during the 


"ity of knowledge, hould make e r. 
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Our tendency to myſtery and. allegory, diſplays 
itſelf with great vigor in thinking of our forefs. 
thers and of the ancients in general, by means of 
the veneration that is paid them. Before writing 
was known, ancient hiſtory is made up of tradi- 
tional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled England; 
and the Scots are deſcended from Scota, daughter 
to an Egyptian king. Have we not equally reaſon 
to think, that the hiſtories of the heathen gods are 
involved in fable? We pretend not to draw any 
hidden meaning. from the former : why ſhould we 
ſuſpect any ſuch meaning in the latter? Allegory 
is a ſpecies of writing too refined for a ſavage or 
barbarian: it is the fruit of a cultivated imagina. 
tion; and was a late invention even in Greece, 
The allegories of Eſop are of the ſimpleſt kind: 
yet they were compoſed after learning began to 
flouriſh; and Cebes, whoſe allegory about the life 
of man is juſtly celebrated, was a diſciple of So- 
crates. Prepoſſeſſion however in favor of the au- 
cients makes us conclude, that there muſt be ſome 
hidden meaning or allegory in their hiſtorical fables; 
for no better reafon than that they art deſtitute of 
common ſenſe. In the Greek mythology. there 
are numberleſs fables related as hiſtorical facts me- 
rely; witneſs the fable of gods mixing with wo- 
men, and procreating giants, like what we find in 
the fabulous hiſtories of many other nations. Theſe 
giants attempt to dethrone Jupiter : Apollo keeps 
the ſheep of Admetus: Minerva ſprings from the 
bead of Jove**: Bacchus is cut out of his thigh: i 
| > However eaſy it may be to draw an allegorical mem. BY | 
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Orpheus goes to hell for his wife : Mars and Venus 
ze caught by Vulcan in a net; and a thouſand 
other ſuch childiſh ſtories. But the Greeks, many 
centuries after the invention of ſuch fooliſh fables, 
became illuſtrious for arts and ſciences; and no. 
thing would ſatisfy writers in later times, but to dub 
them profound philoſophers, even when mere ſava-. 
Hence endleſs attempts to detect myſteries 
and hidden meanings in their fables. Let other 
interpreters of that kind paſs: they give me no 
concern, But I cannot, without the deepeſt con- 
dern, behold our illuſtrious philoſopher Bacon em- 
ploying his talents ſo abſurdly. What imbecility * 
muſt there be in human nature, when ſo great a 
genius is capable of ſuch puerilities ! As a ſubject 
b bumbling is far from being agreeable, I confine 
myſelf to a few inſtances. In an ancient fable, 
Prometheus formed man out of clay; and kindling 
2 bundle of birch - rods at the chariot of the ſun, 
brought down fire to the earth for the uſe of his 
creature man. And though ungrateful man com- 
plained to Jupiter of that theft, yet the god, pleaſed 
ith the ingenuity of Prometheus, not only con- 


ing out of that fable, I cannot admit any ſuch meaning to 
have been intended. An allegory is a fable contrived to 
lluſtrate ſome acknowledged truth, by making a deeper 
impreſſion than the truth would make in plain words ; of 
vhich we have ſeveral beautiful inſtances in the Spectator 
(Uements of Criticiſm „ Chap. 20. F 6.) But the fable 
here was underſtood to be a matter of fact, Minerva being 
vorſhipped by the Greeks as a cen! goddeſs, * 
ef Jupiter without a mother. 


% 
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firmed to man the uſe of fire, but conferred on him 

a gift much more conſiderable: the gift was per. 
— youth , which was laid upon an aſs to be 
carried to the earth. The aſs, wanting to driok 
at a brook, was oppoſed-by a ſerpent, who inſiſted 


to have the burden, without which, no drink ſor 


the poor aſs, And thus, for a draught of plain 
water, was tual youth transferred from man 
to the ſerpent. This fable has a ſtriking reſem- 


dlance to many in the Edda; and, in the manner 


of the Edda, accounts for the invention of fie, 
and for the mortality of man. Nor is there in all 
the Edda one more childiſh, or more diſtant from 
any appearance of a rational meaning. It is hand- 
led however by our philoſopher with much ſolemn 
gravity, as if every ſource of wiſdom were locked 
up in it. The explanation he gives, being too 
long to be copied here, ſhall be reduced to a few 
particulars. After an elogium upon fire, his Lord- 
ſhip proceeds thus. © The manner wherein Pro- 
* metheus ſtole his fire, is properly deſcribed from 
the nature of the thing; he being ſaid to have 
done it by applying a rod of birch to the chariot 

« of the ſun: for birch is uſed in ſtriking and 
* beating; which clearly denotes fire to proceed 
from violent percuſſions and colliſions of bodies, 

< whereby the matters ſtruck are ſubtilized, rare- 
© fied, put into motion, and ſo prepared to receive 
© the heat of the FIN Bal bodies. And. accordingly 
© they, in a clandeſtine and ſecret manner, ſnatcb 
© fire, as it were by ſtealth, from the chariot of 
* the ſun. He goes on as follows. *The next 
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© is a remarkable part of the fable; which repre- 
« ſents, that men, inſtead of gratitude, accuſed both 
« Prometheus and his fire to Jupiter: and yet the 
« accuſation proved ſo pleaſant to Jupiter, that he 
©* not only indulged mankind the uſe of fire, but 


u conferred upon them perpetual youth. Here bo" 


© may ſeem ſtrange, that the fin of ingratitude 
© ſhould meet with approbation or reward. But 


© the allegory has another view; and denotes, that 


© the accuſation both of human nature and human 
* art, proceeds from a noble and laudable temper 
* of mind, viz. modeſty; and alſo tends to a very 
3 od purpoſe, viz. to ſtir up freſh induſtry and 
* new diſcoveries.” Can any thing be more v 
drawn ? 

Vulcan, attempting the chaſtity of Minerva, had 


recourſe to force. In the ſtruggle, his ſemen, falling 


upon the ground, produced Erictonius; whoſe 
body from the middle upward was comely and 
well proportioned, his thighs and legs ſmall and 
deformed like an eel. Conſcious of that defect, 
be was the inventor of chariots;. which ſhowed 
the graceful part of his body, and concealed what 
was deformed. Liſten to the explanation of. this 
ndiculous fable. Art, by the various uſes it 


makes of fire, is here repreſented by Vulcan: 


* and Nature is repreſented by Minerva, becauſe 
* of the induſtry employed in her works. Art, 
© when it offers violence to Nature in order to 
dend her to its pur ſeldom attains the end 
Fropoſed. Vet, upon great ſtruggle and appli- 
* ation, there proceed certain * births, 
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& or lame abortive works; which however, with 
great pomp and deceitful appearances, are triun- 
* phantly carried about, and ſhown by impoſtors,” 
I admit the ingenuity of that forced meaning; 

but bad the inventor of that fable any laten 
meaning? If he had, why did he conceal it! 

The ingenious meaning would have merited praiſe; 


the fable itſelf none at all. 

I ſhall add but one other inſtance, for they groy 
tireſome. Sphinx was a monſter, having the face 
and voice of a virgin, the wings of a bird, and 
the talons of a gryphin. She reſided on the ſun 
mit of a mountain, near the city Thebes. Her 
manner was, to lie in ambuſh for travellers, to 


| propoſe dark riddles which ſhe received fron 


the Muſes, and to tear thoſe. to pieces who could 
not ſolve them. The Thebans having offered ther 
kingdom to the man who ſhould interpret theſe 
riddles, Oedipus preſented himſelf before the 
monſter, and he was required to explain the fol 
lowing riddle: What creature is that, which being 


N born four · footed, becomes afterwards two - footed, 


then three · footed, and laſtly four · footed again. 
Oedipus anſwered, It was man, who in his infancy 
crawls upon his hands and feet, then walks upright 
upon his two feet, walks in old age with a ſtick, 
and at laſt lies four- footed in bed. Oedipus hav: 
ing thus obtained the victory, flew the monſter; 
and laying the carcaſe upon an aſs, carried it of 
in triumph. Now for the explanation. Thus b 
* an elegant and inſtructive fable, invented to 
© repreſent ſcience : for Science may be called 3 
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, vithſÞ monſter, being ſtrangely gazed at and admired 
triun-WP by the ignorant. Her figure and form is various, 
tors. by reaſon of the vaſt variety of ſubjects that 


B. I 


aningʒ i ſcience conſiders. Her voice and countenance 
latent are repreſented female, by reaſon of her gay 
al t appearance, and volubility of ſpeech. Wings 
raiſe ; are added, becauſe the ſciences and their inven- 


tions fly about in a moment; for knowledge, 
® like light communicated from torch to torch, 
is preſently catched, and copiouſly diffuſed. 
* Sharp and hooked talons are elegantly attributed 
to her; becauſe the axioms and arguments of 
* ſcience fix down the mind, and keep it from 
* moving or ſlipping away.” Again: © All ſcience 
# ſeems placed on high, as it were on the tops of 
* mountains that are hard to climb: for ſcience is 
" pſtly imagined a ſublime and lofty thing, look- 
ing down upon ignorance, and at the ſame time 
' taking an extenſive view on all fides, as is uſual 
* on the tops of mountains. Sphinx is ſaid to 
propoſe. difficult queſtions and riddles, which ſhe 
* received from the Muſes. Theſe queſtions, 
" while they remain with the Muſes, may be plea- 


| * ant, as contemplation and inquiry are when 
right WI knowledge is their only aim: but after they are 
Rick, delivered to Sphinx, that is, to practice, which 
hav- * impels to action, choice, and determination; 
iſter: “ chen it is that they become ſevere and torturing; 
t ol and unleſs ſolved, ſtrangely perplex the human 
us I wind. and tear it to pieces. It is with the utmoſt 
d to | elegance added in the fable, that the carcaſe of 


" Sphinx was laid upon an aſs; for there is nothing 
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ſo ſubtile and abſtruſe, but after being made 
plain, may he conceived by the ſloweſt capacity. 
According to ſuch latitude of interpretation, ther, 
is nothing more eaſy than to make guidlibet er 


* Who would not laugh if ſuch a mas there be? 
w * bo would not weep if Atticus were be ?” 


I will detain the reader but a moment lone, 
to hear what our author ſays in juſtification « 
ſuch myſterious meaning. Out of many reaſons; 
I ſelect the two following. © It may : paſs for 
* farther indication of a concealed and ſecret mean. 
* ing, that ſome of theſe fables are ſo abſurd anc 
* 1dle in their narration, as to proclaim an 
_ ©. gory even afar off. A fable carries probs 
* bility with it, may be ſuppoſed invented { 
pleaſure, or in. imitation of hiſtory ; but what 
could never be conceived or related in this wa 
* muſt ſurely have a different uſe. For example, 
* what 3 monſtrous fiction is this, That Jupiter 
* ſhould take Metis to wife; and as ſoon as | 
* found her pregnant eat her up; whereby he 
„ alſo conceived, and out of his head brougt 
© forth Pallas armed! Certainly no mortal could, 
© but for the ſake of the moral it couches, invent 
ſuch an abſurd dream as this, ſo much out of 
the road of thought.” At that rate, the more 
ridiculous or abſurd a fable is, the more inſtrudiy 
it muſt be: This opinion reſembles that of the 
ancient Germans with reſpect to mad e 
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* r  aviulmas rc 
ho. were beld to be ſo wile, $ that every. thing | 
key uttered was prophetic, Did it never occur. 
þ our atithot, that in the infancy of the reaſoning, 
kult), the imagination is ſuffered to foam without 
ntl, as in 4 dream; and that the valgar in all 
gs "are delighted with wonderful ſtories; the 
(ore Out of nature; the more to their taſte ., 
We proceed to the other reaſon: The argu- 
ment of moſt weight with me is, That many of 
theſe fables appear not to bave beer invented by 
the perſons ho relate and divulge them, whe- 
ther Homer, Heſiod, dr others; for if 1 were 
aſſured they firſt owed from thoſe later times 
and authors, ' 1 ſhould never expect any thing 
fingulatly great or noble from ſuch an origin. 
But whoevet attentively conſiders the thing, 
vill find, that theſe fables are delivered down by 
* thoſe” Writers, not as matters then firſt invented, 
but as received and embraced in earlier ages. 
Aud this principally raiſes my eſteem of thoſe 
ables; which I receive, not as the product of 
the age, or invention of the poets; but as ſacred 
relics,” gentle whiſpers, and the breath of better 
times, that from the traditions of more ancient 
" tations, came at length into the flutes and trum - 
pets of the 'Oreeks.” Was it out author's ſincere 
pinion, that the farther back we trace the hiſtory 
man; the more of ſcience and knowledge is 
ound; and conſequently that ſavages are the oſt 
karned of all men? e 
wen, The following fable of the ſavage Canadians 
dughe to be myſterious, if either of the reaſons 
Vor. III. b 1 


be? 
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95 
urged above be contlylive.. There were in the 
* beginnin; but fx” men in the world, (from 
«hence ſprung is not ſaid : :} one of theſe aſcended 
«to Heaven in queſt of a woman named Ataheniſic, 
7 nd bad carnal knowledge of ber. She being 
| thrown headlong from the height of the —_ 
rear), was received on the back of a tortoiſe, 
« and delivered of two. children one of whon 
«ſlew the other. This fable is fo abſurd, tha 
it muſt bave a latent meaning; and one needs but 
copy our author to pump a deep myſtery out of 
it, however little intended by the inventor, And 
if either abſurdity or antiquity entitle fables to be 
held ſacted relics, gentle whiſpers, and the breat iſe 
of better times, the following Japaneſe fables a Wi 
well entitled to theſe diſtinguiſhiug epithets. Bun- 
ſio, in wedlock, having had no children for mary 
years, addreſſed ber prayers to the gods, was heard, 
and was delivered of 500 eggs. | Fearing that the 
eggs might produce monſters , ſhe packed them up 
in a box} and threw them into the rrver. An old 
fiſherman finding the box, batched the eggs in an 
oven, every one of which produced a child. The 
children were fed with boiled rice and mugwort 
leaves; and being at laſt left to ſhift for themſelves 
they fell a- robbing on the bighway. Hearing of 
a man famous for great wealth , they told their 
ſtory at his gate, and begged *. food, Thus 
happening to be the houſe of their mother, bt 
owned them for her children, and gave a great 
entertainment to her. friends and neighbours. She 
was afterward inliſted among the goddeſſes by the 
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ate fable of the fame ſtamp. The Japaneſe 


N 
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dipped in Japan as the goddeſs df ricties.” Take 


we u table of lucky and unlucky days, which 
* believe to have been compoſed by Abino 
imei ; a famous aſtrologer; and a ſort of 'demi- 
wd. They have the following tradition of him. 
A young fox; purſued by hunters ,” fled into a 
tmple; and took ſhelter in the boſom of Abino 
kſiima ; Ion and heir to the king of the country: 
Refuling to yield the poot creatute to the unmer- 
tut buntets , he defended himſelf with great bras 
ſeiy; and ſet the fox at liberty. The hunters, 
frongh reſentment againſt the young prince, 
wurdered his royal father; but Jaſſima tevenged 
bs fathet's death, killing the traitors with his owa 
und. Upon this ſignal victory, a lady of incom- 
parable beauty appeated to him, and made ſuch 
n impreſſion on his heart, that he took her to 
viſe. Abino Seimei, procreated of that marriage, 
vas endowed with dining wiſdom; and with ihe 
precious gift of prophecy. Jaflima was ignorant 
that bis wife was the very fox whoſe life he had 
ved, till ſhe reſumed by degrees het former ſhape.” 
f there be any hidden myſtery in this tale, I ſhall 
tt deſpair of finding a myſtety in every fairy - tale 
ovented by Madam Gomez. / 
It is famentable to obſerve the ſlow rogge of 
bunan underſtanding and the faculty of reafon. IF 
this reflection be verified in our celebrated philo- 
lopher Bacon, how much more in others? It is 
/ 
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Eomfortable, however, that human underſtanding 
is in a progreſs toward maturity, however ſlow 
The fancy of allegorizing ancient fables, is nc 
out of faſhion: enlightened reaſon bas unmaſked 
theſe fables ; and left them in their nakedneſs , 
the invention of illiterate ages when wonder 
the prevailing paſſion... 

Having diſcuſſed the firſ two heads 51 proc l 
to the third, via. Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned 
by acquired biaſſes. And one of theſe that 
the greateſt influence in perverting the rational { 
oulty, is blind religious zeal; There is not in nature 
a ſyſtem more fimple or perſpicuous than that « 

pure religion; and yet what a complication do we 
fing in it of metaphyſical ſubtilities and unintelligy 
ble jargon! That ſubject being too well known to 
need illuſtration, 1 ſhall confine myſelf to a fey 
inſtances of the influence that BO aue 8 
Has on other ſubjects, | Fic 
A hiſtory - painter and a player require the ſame 
Fore of genius. The one by colors, the other by 
looks and geſtures, expreſs . modifications 
of paſſion, even what are beyond the reach of 
words; and to accompliſh theſe ends, great ſenſr 
bility is requiſite, as well as judgment. Why theo 
is not a player equally reſpected with a hiſtory 
painter? It was thought by zealots, that a play i 
an entertainment too ſplendid ſor a mortified Chrit 
tian upon which account players fell unde} 
cburch . cenſure, and were even held unworthy d 
Chriſtian burial. Ahiſtory- painter, on the contrary, 


being — employed in painting ſor tbe 
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anding deer yas always in high eſteem It is Oly 
re chat players are g to be 
to their privileges as ſree citirens; and 

never exiſted à hiſtoryt painter more 
— than Garrick ; a player, is in 
t Britain. Ariſtarchus having taught that 
t earth moves round the fun, was accuſed. by 
be Heathen. prieſts, ſor troubling the repoſe of 


- flow 
» 1c 
naſked 
fs, 


"TY was accuſed by Chriſtian prieſts, as con- 
mdidting the ſcriptures , which talk of the ſun's 
noving. And Galileo, ſobadheriagtCopernicis; 
yas condemned to priſon and penance : he found it 
neceſſary to recant upon his knees? A bias acquired 
dom Ariſtotle , kept reaſon in chains for centuries] 
cholaſtie divinity: in particular, founded on the 


for. main 


Iycho Brabe ſuffered; great 


matter as to give free courſe; to the comets; con- 


* xe harder than a diamond: it was extremely ill 
(-o6. Aken, chat a ſimple mortal ſhould pretend to give 
then Ariftotde the lie. During the r 
or ll hority is the prevailing argument Yo v > 


* Ariiotle ; it Gould appear, was lefs" regarded by bi 
atemporaries than bythe \mpdetas. Some perſons' having 


o Plaints againſt Antipater ; Alexander obſerved , that hey 
Yy would not have made ſo Jong a journey had they received 
rary, e injury. And Caffander , ſon of Antipater, replying 
tte i fiat their long journey was an argument againſt them, 
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eir houſehold - * Copernicus, for the fame 


philoſophy of that author, was more hurtſul toy 
be reaſoning faculty. than the Goths and Huna 


nining, that the ' heavens were ſo far empty of | 
tary to Ariſtotle , who taught, that ebe heavens: 


welled from Macedon all the way to Perſia, with com»! | 
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demonſtrations occur more than once in the Elements 


demonſtrategothat the yare different. No motion; 


truftifly that witneſſes would not be brought. from ſuch 3 
ſmiliag, ſaid, © Your argument is one of Ariftgtle's ſophiſms, 
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- Reafon'is eafily\ warped by habit. In the diſput 
gmong the Athenians about adjuſting ne 0 
their government; thoſe who lived jwthe high 
country were for democracy; the inhabitants of the 
plains were ſor ofigarchy ; :add the ſeamen for 
molarchy.. Shepherds are all equal: in a con. 
country, there are a tew maſters and many ſervants; 
on fiipboard, there is one commander, and all the 
veſt ſubjects. Habit was their adviſer: none of 
them thought of cunſulting reaſons, in order to 

judge What was the beſt form, upon the whole, 
of à different kind bas an influence no leb 
powerful. Perſons who are in the habit of reaſoning, 
require demonſtration: for every thing: even a {elf 
evident propbſition is not ſuffered to efcape. Such 


af Euclid nor. has Ariſtotle, with all his (kill in 
logie, entirely avoided deln. Can any thing be 
more ſelf · evident , than the difference between 
Hleaſure and motion N, Yet Ariſtotle attempts ta 


ſays he, except circular mation, is perſect in any 
one point of time; there is always ſomething 
* n during its courſe, and it is not perfected 
till it arrive at its end. But pleaſure is perſet 
® in every point of time; being * fame: from the 
beginning to the end. Tho difference is clear 
ſrom perception: but end of being clear 
from this demonſtration, it ſhould rather follow 


nee to give evidence of their calumny ; Alexander, 


* which will ſerye b 4 
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bow it; that pleaſure is the ſame 8 Wotion 

jn 4 ere. Plato alſo attempts to dem A 

ſelf - evident propoſition , that a, quality is ngt a 
body. Every body, ſays. de, is a. ſubject: 

1 quality 1s not a ſabje&, but an accident; ergo, 
« quality is not a body.  Agait, A body cannat 

* be in a ſubject: every quality is in a ſubje&.; 

a ego, quality is not a body. But Deſcartes 4 
ſords the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of the kind, He 

vn the greateſt geometer of the age he Jye 

ind one of the greateſt of aby age; which ale 

ed him to overlook intuitive, knowledge, and to 
admit no propoſition but what is, demonſtrated or 
proved in the regular form of ſyllogiſni. He took 

1 fancy to doubt even of his own exiſtence , „ till 

he was cohvinced of it by the following argument. 
e, ergo” ſum I think , therefore 7; © op 
what Tort of a demonſtration is 155 after all.? 

the very fundamental propoſition he acknowledge 
his exiſtence by the term 7; and how ; abſurd is it. 
to magie a proof neceſſary of what is admitted in 
the fundamental propoſition? In the next plac 
How does our author know that be thioks ? 1 
nothing is to be taken for granted , an argument 
s no Jeſs neceſſary to prove that be thinks, than 
to prove that be exiſts. It is true, that be has 
intuitive knowledge of his thinkivg ; j but has he 
not the fame of his exiſting? Would not a map 
deſetye to be laughed at, Who, aſter warming 
himſelf at 4 fire, ſhould imagine t the following 
argument neceffary to prove its exiſtence, *The 
fire burns, ergo it exiſts ?”" Liſten to an author 
P 4 
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high reputation. attewptiog to ate a ſelſih is: 
75 15 ropolit 5 eke 80 W innot be 
* the labor of becauſe it is the application of 


«the organs Abd powers of B, not of , to the 
0 effecting of ſomething z and there ore the labo 
* is as much B's, b as the limbs and ſacullies made 
«uſe of are his. 7 the feet or produce d 
*the'lal or of B, is not the effect ol the labor 0 
i d therefore this effect or produce is By, 
« not C's ; a8 much Bs, as the labor was B's, an 
4 not 5 Becauſe , what the Tabor, of B cauſa 
C3 or produces 8 produces by his labor; or it 
« the e 0 B by bis labor; "| that, Ha, F 1s. By 
prodyct 
„ preten a 8 5 FT, in that which e. lis 
bak all h 
hk eel ye ae Hon 


that terms e matter ; 1 ILL as the latter is 
diviſible without end, ſo the former is reducible 
into ſiwp ler terms Without end, 'The habit however 
of eg is fo inveterate. in ſotye men, that they 
will attempt to define words ſgnifying & ple ideas, 
Is there. any, neceſſity ta defige motion; do noi ih, 
children underſtand the meaning of the word? And Ws 


-** Religion of Nature delineated , Tec. G. Prag 2, 


* 


e to define ĩt, when there are not 
ds more ſimple to define it by ? Vet Worſter 
tempts: that bold taſk. A continual change of 
place, ſays he, or leaving one place for another, 
without remaining for any ſpace of time in the 
ame place, is called motian. That every body 
notion is continually changing plate, is true: 
; change of place is not motion; it is the effect 
notion. Graveſendꝰ deſines motion thus, Mo- 
us eſt tranſlatio de loco in locum, ſive oontinua 
be mutatio; Which is the ſame with the 
er, Let this very author admits locus or place 
\ignify a, ſimꝑle idea, incapable of!a definition: 
mare Simple or more intelligible than-motion'? 
u, of all, the moſt remarkable definition of 


Wey, or rather abſurdity, #AQus chris in 
potentia,, quatenus in potentia. His definition 
ume. is mmerus motus ſecundum prius ae pofterive. | 
* definition as well as that of motion, may 
re properly be conſidered as riddles propounded 


jebra define 2 quantities: Joe: ae 

Enenfon enters) into the W ons Aber 

e of matter; hecauſc every particle of matter 

Natural Philoſophy., P. 31. 

Uements of Phyſics, p. 28. | wan 75 054 

* * Motion ir, the removing from one place to another , 

ad " © continual change of place. 3 

| „ genen ef x being in power. rn 
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og is that of Ariſtotle, famous for its impeno · 


| 3 invention. Not a few writers on 
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has length, breadth, and thickneſs. Figure in th 
ſame manner enters into the conception of eyer, 
particle of matter ; hecauſe every particle of mau 
is hounded. By the power of abſtraction, f gur 
may be conceived independent of the body that i 
ſigured; and extenſion may be conceived indepen 
dent oſ the body that is extended. Theſe particular 
tre abundantly plain and obvious; ard yet obſcry 
what a heap of jargon is employed by the follow 
ol Leibnitz, in their fruitleſs endeavours to define 
entenſion. They begin with ſimple” exiſtence; 
Which they ſay are unextended, and without pars 
According to that definition, ſimple exiſtenc 
cannot belong to matter, becauſe the ſmalleſt par 
ticle ol matter has both parts and extenſion. But 
too let that paſs, they endeavour to ſhow as follows 
how the idea of extenſion ariſes from theſe ſimple 
exiltences.. * We may look upon ſimple exiſtences 
Das having mutual relations with reſpect to thei 
internal ſtate: relations that ſorm à certain order 
in their manner ot exiſtence.” And this order e 
arrangement of things. , coexiſting and linke 
together but ſo as e do not diſtiritly underſtand 
how, cauſes in us a confuſed idea, from whenc 
N ariſes the appearance of extenſion. A Peripateti 
philoſopher being aſked , What ſort of things the 
ſenſible ſpecies of Ariſtotle: are',/anfwered , Thi 
they are neither entities nor nonentities, but ſom 
thing intermediate between the two. The famous 
aſtronomer Iſmael Bulialdus lays down the following 
Kaen es and attempts a mathematical demon. 
ſtration of it, © That light is a mean - proportional 
„ between corporeal ſubſtance and incorporeal. 
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Icloſe with a curious fort of reaſoning, ſo ſuagular 
indeed as not to com undtr any of-the foregoing 
heads: The firſt editions of 'the lateſt verſion of 
the Hible into EAngliſh, bave the ſolowing preface. 
Another thing we thin good to admovidth thee 
# of, gentle reader, that we have not tied ourſelves 
to an uniſormity of phraſing}, ur to ai identity 
ol words, as ſame perad venture would, wish 
that we: had done, becauſe they obſerve. that 
ſome laarned men fomewhere have been as! exact 
a cthey could be that way. Truly, that We 
might not vary ſtom the ſenſe of that Which wo 
# have tranſlated; before; if the word ſiniſted the 
ame in hoth places, ( for- there, he dome rds 
* that be not of the ſame ſenſe everywhere), wo 
* were eſpecially careful, and made a conſcienes 
* accordipg/to; out duty, But that we ſhould 

" expreſs the ſame notion in the ſame particular 
"word z as, or ple if we tranflate ths 
* Hebrew-or Gretk word onde by purpoſe nevet | 
 to'call/at intent; if one here journeying , hever r 
„ travelling ; if one where int, never ſuppoſe | if. 
* ane where.pain ,' never ache; if on'where joy 
never \g/adneſe, &b. j thus to mince the matter 
e thong hi to favour: more of curioſity chan 
viſdom, and that tacher it would breed ſeorn in 

the Atheiſt, than bring profit to the godly reader. 
„For is the kingdom of God becomes Words o 
" pllables)?- Wby ſhould we be in bondage td 

them, if we may be free ; uſe one preciſely, = 
"when we may: uſe another, no leſt fit; as Com! 


* modioufſy?. We gh alſo be charged by ſcoffers, 
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*:Wwithſomeunequal dealing toward a great number 
of gyod Rugliſh wordt. For as it is written by 
<-a"certain great philoſopher, that he ſhould ſay, 
that thoſe logs Were happy that were made 
images to be worſhipped' for their fellows, a; 
4: yoot as they lay for blocks behind the fire: 
„ ſo if wre ſhoold ſay, as it were, unto certain 
<) words/p\Stand' up higher; bave a in the 
Bible atways f and to others of like quality, Get 
Pye hence; be haniſhed for ever, wo might be 
< taxed? perad venture wich St dames his words, 
namely, to be partial i aurſelves', and judges 
%/oftevil-choughes: */| Ouoritur, Can this tranſlation 
be ſafely reliet on as the rule of faith, when ſuch 
are the trauſlatars ? „ d Yo Torr 01 5:0: 
95 N21 | Sam dan late) Uros; 5 
fag N PE N DI X 
1 Wini Smt bf di nen mel offs 25:1 
N reviewing the foregoing ſketch, it occurred, 
that a fair analyſis ob Ariſtotle's! logic, would be a 
valuable addition to che hiſtorical branch. A diſtindt 
and candid account of a ſyſtem that for many ages 
governed the teiſoning part of mankind, cannot 
hut be acceptable; to the public. Curioſity will be 
gratafied;; in ſeeing a phantom delineated that ſo 
labg faſcinated the learned world; a phantom, which 
 ſhaws infinite genius, but lilce the pyramids of 
Egypt or -hangiog gardens of Babylon, is abſolutely 
uſeleſs unleſs for raiſing wonder. Dt. Reid, profeſſor 
of. moral tiloſophy in the college of Glaſgow , 
eedihed, this Singh ; and bis friendſhip to me 
prevailed an him, after much ſolicitation, to under 
* 


/ 


; U 


take the lahorious taſk, No man is better acquainted 
with wer writings i and, without any en- 
ic attachment, W e to 
— genius. 

The logic of Ariſtotle has — on the decide 
nore than a century; and is at preſent relegated 
ſchools and colleges. It has occafionally been 
viticized by different writers; but this is the firſt 
nempt to draw it out of its obſcurity into day 
bebt, From what follows, one will be enabled to 
ba true judgment on that work, and to determine 
ether it ought to make a branch of education. 
The Doctor s eſſay, as a capital article in the pro. 
gels and hiſtory. of the ſciences, will be made 
velcome, even with the fatigue of ſqueezing through 
many thorny: paths, before a diſtinct view can be 
pt of that ancient and ſtupendous fabric. wm 

1 will at the fame time ſhow the hurt that 
Ariſtotle has done to the reaſoning faculty, by 
dawing it out of its natural courſe into devious 
paths, His artificial mode of reaſoning, is no leſs 
bperficial than intricate: I ſay, ſuperticial ; for in 
tone of his logical works, is a ſingle truth attempted 
to be proved by ſyllogiſm that requires a proof: 
thepropoſitions he undertakes to prove by ſyllogiſm, 
ae all of them ſelſ · evident. Take for inſtance the 
allowing propoſition, That man has a power of 
kif. motion, To prove this, he aſſumes the fob 
owing axiom, upon which indeed every one of 
bis ſyllogiſms are founded, That whatever is true 
of a number of particulars joined together, holds 
ue of every one ſeparately ; which is thus expreſ- 
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fed in dogical terms; W hate ver is true of the genu 
holds true of every ſpecies; Founding upon that 
axioms;; he' reaſons thus. All animals have 
** power of ſelf- motion: man is an animal: ergo Wi Sor 
5+, mamꝛ has à power of ſelf - motion. Now if all omi 
animals have à power of ſelf. motion, it requires 
no argument to prove; that man, an animal, b 
that power: aud therefore ; what he gives as 2 
concluſion or confequence j\.is not really fo; iti 
not inferred from the fundamental propoſition, but 
is inciuued in it. At the ſame time, the ſelf-motive 
power of man is à fact that cannot be known but 
from experience ; and it is mote clearly known 
from experiende than that of any other animal, 
Now, in attempting to prove man to be a ſell 
motive animal; is it not abſurd,” to found the 
argument on à propoſition leſs clear than that 
undertaken to be demonſtrated? What is here 
obſerved, will be found applicable to the greater 
part; if not the whole, of his ſyllogiſms. 

Unleſs for the reaſon now given, it would appear 
ſingular , that Ariſtotle never attempts to apply bis 
ſyllogiſtic mode of reaſoning. to any ſubject handled 
by himſelf: on ethics, on rhetoric, and on poetry, 
he argues like a rational being ; without once put- 
ting in practice any of his own rules. It is not 
ſuppoſable that a man of his capacity could be 
ignorant, how inſufficient a ſyllogiſm is for diſco 
vering any latent truth. He certainly intended bis 
ſyſtem of logic, chiefly if not ſolely for diſputation : uuf 
and if ſuch was his purpoſe, he has been wonder. Btu: 
fully ſacceſsfal ; for nothing can be better contrived I tay 
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enu * without end. He indeed 
that a manner proſeſſes this to be his aim , in bis 
ve s De Sophiſticis elenchis, 

mo ages hence, when the goodly fabric of the 
iſh ſpiritual” power ſhall be laid low in the 
, and ſcarce a veſtige remain; it will among 
tiquaries be a curious inquiry, What was the 
ure and extent of a tyranny , more oppreſlive 
the minds of men, than the tyranny of ancient 
me was to their perſons. During every ſtep of 
inquiry, poſterity will rejoice over mental 
erty, no leſs precious than perſonal liberty. The 
kpotiſm of Ariſtotle with reſpect to the faculty 
{ reaſon , was no leſs complete , than that of the 
Prop of Rome with reſpect to religion; and it is 
w a proper ſubject of curioſity , to inquire into 
nature and extent of that deſpotiſm. One 
not peruſe the following ſheets, without ſym- 
thetic pain for the weakneſs, of man with reſpect 
v his nobleſt faculty ; but that pain will redouble 
ks ſatisſaction, in now being left free to the 40. 
ates of reaſon and common fenſe, 

In my reveries, I have more than once compared 
Ariſtotle's logic to a bubble made of foap · water 
br amufing children; a beautiful figure with ſplendid 
colors 3 fair on the outfide , empty within. It has 
for more than two thouſand years been the bard 
ate of Ariftotle's followers , Ixion like, to embrace 
cloud for a goddeſs, — But this is more than 
lufficient for a preface : and I had almoſt forgot, 
tat I am detaining my readers from better enter. 
nment , in liſtening to Dr Reid, 
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2 had very uncommon advantages: bott 
in au age when the philoſophical ſpirit in Greece 
had long flouriſhed, and was in its greateſt vigor; 
brought up in the court of Macedon ; where his 
father was the King's -phyſician ; twenty years 1 
favorite ſcholar of Plato, and tutor to Alexandet 
the Great; who both honored him with his friend. 
ſhip, and ſupplied him with every thing neceſſay 
for the proſecution: of his inquiries. 
Theſe advantages he improved by /indefatigable 
And; and immenſe reading. He was the firſt, 
we know; ſays Strabo, who compoſed a library. 
And in this the Egyptian and Pergamenian kings, 
copied his example. As to his genius, it would 
be diſreſpectful to mankind, not to allow an um- 
common ſhare to a man Who governed the * 
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two thouſand years. 


1f bis talents had been laid u ſolely fot che 
lcovery of ttuth and the gobd of mankind, His 
wels Would have remained for ever fret: but he 
dem to have had à greater paſſion fot fame 


Gt 


mired as the prince of philoſophers than to be 
dla: fo that it is dubious , whether there de in 
character, moſt of the philoſophet or of the 
phiſt, "The opinion of Lord Bacon is not without 
probability , That his ambition was as boundleſs 
& that of his toyal pupil; the one aſpiring at 
wmiyerſal monafchy over the bodies and fortunes 
men, the other over their opinions. If this 
hs the caſe, it cannot be ſaid, that the — 
purſued bis aim with leſs induſtry, leſs ability, of 

eis ſucceſs than the hero. 

His writings carry too evident Arbe of this 


den ſullied the chatacter of the learned. He de- 
mines boldly things above all human knowledge; 
and entets upon the moſt difficult queſtions, às his 
pupil entered on a battle, with full affarance of 


mthout any fear of miſtake. 


mbiguous'exprefions ; of which his interpreters 
n make what they pleaſe. There is even reaſon 


curity , "either that the air of myſtery right pro- 
aue greater veneration, or that bis books might 
Vol. III. Q 


if the moſt enlightened” bert of the ſpecies" neat 


han for truth, and to have wanted rather to be 


ſhilsſophical pride, vanity, and envy, which have 


lucceſs,” He delivers his deciſions oracularly, and 
Rather than confeſs 
la ignorance; he hides it under hard words aud 
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6 ſulpect, that he wrote often with affected ob- 
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be. underſtood only by. the adepts wy. had | 
initiated in his philoſopby. bl 

His conduct towards the writers that went * 
him has much. cenſured. Aſter the « 
ofthe Ottoman princes, ſays Lord „ * 
thought his throne could not be ſecure unleſs | 
killed all his brethren. Ludovicus Vives charge 
bim with detracting from all philoſophers, that be 

might derive that glory to himſelf , of which | 
7 them. He rarely quotes an author but vit 
a view to cenſure, and is not very fair in repreſentug 
the opinions which he cenſures. 

The faults we have mentioned are ſuch as f 
be expected in a man, who had the — ambi 
don to be tranſmitted to all ſuture ages, as tl 
prince of philoſopbers , as one who had c. 
every branch of human knowledge to its utmolk 
limit; and who was not very ſcrupulous about the 
means he took to obtain his end. 

We ought, however, to do him the juſtice u 
obſerve, that although the pride and vanity of the 
ſophiſt appear too much in his writiogs in abſtrad 
philoſophy ; yet in natural hiſtory the fidelity ol 
his narrations ſeems to be equal to his induſtry 
and he always diſtinguiſhes between what he ki 
and what he had by report. And even in abſtrac 
philoſophy, i it would be unfair to impute to. Ariſtotic 
A the faults, all the obſcurities, and all the cor 
* „ chat are to be found, in his writings 
he greateſt part , and perhaps the beſt part, 0b 
his writings. is loſt. There is reaſon to doubt 
whether ſome of thoſe we aſcribe to him be really 
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ks; and;whether what are his » not much, vitiated 
d interpolated. Theſe ſuſpicions are juſtified! by 
he fatgzof Ariſtotle's writings, which is judicioully 
xlated:s, from the beſt authorities, in Bayle's di 
yonary,,. under the article A to hic 
tefer. 0 

His books in logic which remain, are, 1. One 
pk of the Categories. 2. One of Inte 
Firſt Analitics, two books. 4. Laſt Analitics , 
o books, 5. Topics, eight books. 6. Of So- 
bhiſms , one book, Diogenes Laertius mentions 
many others that are loſt. Thoſe I have mentioned 
hye commonly been publiſhed together, under 
the name of Ariftotle's Organon, or his Logic ; and 
for +2: 4 ages, Porphyry's Introduction to the 
ories has been prefixed to them. | 


10 2. Of Porphyry's Introdudlion. 


ſa this Introduction , which is addreſſed to Chry- 
ſoarius , the author obſerves, That in order to 
wderſtand Ariſtotle's doctrine concerning the cate. 
gortes , it is neceſſary to know what a genus is, 
what a ſpecies , what a ſpecific difference , what a 
property, and what an accident; that the knowledge 
of theſe is alſo very uſeful in definition, in diviſion, 
ad even in demonſtration : therefore he propoſes, 


dogrine of the ancients, and chiefly ofthe Peripatetics, 
concerning theſe five predicables ; avoiding the more 


ntticate - queſtions concerning them; ſuch as, 


Whether genera and ſpecies do really exiſtin nature? 
22 


n this little tract, to deliver ſhortly and fimply the 
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er, Wheth& "they are 65 h coapapGee 'of U 
ars mind? If they exiſt in nature, Whether 


they Are corporeal or inicorporeal ? and, WI 
are inherent in the objects of ſenſe, or disjoinet 
from them? Thele, he fays , are very difficult 
queſtions, and require accurate diſcuſſion; but d 
Be! is not to meddle with them. 
Alter this preface, he explains very minut 
each of the five Words above mentioned, diyid 
and ſubdivides each of them, and then purſue all 
the agreements and differences between one 1 
Wwober lod ſixteen chipeers. 


neat Scr. 3. "Of the 9 


The book begins with an explication of what i 
meant by univocal words, what by equiyocal, a 
what by denominative. "het it is obſerved, tat 
what we ſay is either ſimple, without compoſitior 
or ſtructure, as man, horſe; or, it has compoſition 
and ſtructure, as, a man fights', the horſe run. 
Next comes a diſtinction between a ſubjed « 
n that is, a ſubject of which any thing 

affirmed or denied „ and a ſabject of inheſion. 
Theſe things are faid to be inherent in a ſubject, 
Which although they are not a part of the ſubd, 
cannot poſſibly exiſt without it, a figure in the 
thing figured. Of things that are, fays Ariſtotle, 
ſome may be predicated of a ſubject, but are in no 
Tubje&; as man may be predicated of James or John, 
but is not in aby* ſubject. Some again are in 3 
TabjeR, but cd be predicated of no ſubjed. Thus, 
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knowledge an grammar is in me 2s, 2160 
it can be predicated of no ſubject; bepauſe it 
u individual thing. Some are both in a fuby 4 
| may be predicated of a ſubject, as ſcienge3 
phich is 7 mind e ＋ may be 
pedicated of geomet y , Some things 
xither be in —— — wi nor be predicated fl. 
abject. Such are all individual ſubſtances, Which 
annot be predicated, hecauſe they are Fee 3 
ul cannot. be in a fubje&, becauſe. 
ſances. After ſome otber ſubtilties OM predic; 
ul ſubjects, we come to the categories themſelyes; 
the - . above mentioned being called by th 
men the antepredicamenta. It may be obſer 
- wy that notwithſtanding, the 2 8 5 now 
e, heing in a ſubjeft , 2 
predicated. Als of a e 15 in 1955 na 
uſd as Lynonymous phraſes 3; and 1 
Mie bes led ſome perſons r . the, Cat 
gories were not. written by. Anſt: a 3 and 
Things that may be expreſſed with compo ſition 
or ſtructure, are, ſays the author, reducible to the 
following heads, They are either bless, or 
ſuamity, or qualiiy, or relatives, or, place, or time, 


or having , or doing, or ſuffering. Theſe are the 
P or categories. The firſt 1857 are — 
ly treated of in four chapters z the. ot ce 
lightly paſſed over, as ſufficiently. 2 en 
wt As a ſpecimen, 1 ſhall; give a, ſummagy g 
the ſays on the category of ſub ce. 

Subſtances — . — Pak GR vida) 

ſubſtances, or ſecondary, to wit, ho genera and 
23 
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es" t fob ſtähces. Primary ſubſlanceb neil 
te ih 4 Ladzjeck, nor can be predicated of a Cubjed; 


bur a other thi ings that exiſt, either are in Primary 


Tabſtances , or may be predicated of them. Fo 
Whatever cam be predicated of that which is in x 
Mbje&, way alfo be predicated of the ſubject itſelf 
finvty Tilbſtatices are more ſubſtances than the 
econdary 3"and'or the ſecondary, the ſpecies i 
more a fabiſtauce chup the nus. If thete were no 
Prat Uhete ccd be no fetondary ſubſtance 
tties of fubſtance are theſe: 1. No 
9 i ca able of intenfion or remilfion. 2. No 
ſladce eat any othef thing as its ſubjed 
"whefion,.- 3. No ſubſtince us "a a 'contrary ; 
for one wbb er be Wa to, another; 
nor gan theße be contratisty between a ſubſtance 
10 ich is no fubltante, * 4" The moſt re. 
me wel erty of fubſtänce, 101 that one and 
A4 may, by Tome change i in it{elf; 
become Mo 095 . of things kbat are contrary 
Thus, „ the abe ii may tn de at one time hot, 
at another dy orheds 50 
Let this ferve as a ſpecimen of ahaha: manner 
of” treating” the categories. Aſter them, we have 
ſome chapters, which: the ſchoolmen call poſtpre- 
dicamenta; wherein firſt, the four kinds of oppoſition 
of terms fire Explained” to wit, relative , privative, 
of contrariety, SOUP Conn udichn- This is repeated 
in alf iyRems'of logic. Laft of all we have diſtinc- 
ons of the four Greek words which anfwer to the 
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we 110 to conlider; ſays Ariſtotle, 3 
s, what a verb, what affirmation , what negation; 
what ſpeech. Words are the ſigns of what paſſeth 
in the mind; writing is the figa of words. The 
igns both of writing and of words are different in 
different nations, but the operations of mind 
ignified by them are the ſame. There are ſome 
operations of thought which ate neither true nor 
falſe. Theſe are expreſſed by nouns or verbs fiagly, 
ad without compolition. DE 

A noun is a ſound which by avant) Gienifies 
ſomething without reſpe& to time, and of which 
00--part» has ſignification by itſelf. The cries! of 
beaſts may have © natural ſignification , but they 
ue not nouns: we give that name only to ſounds 
which. have their ſignification by compact. The 
caſes of a noun, as the genitive , dative-; are not 
nouns. Non homo is not a noun, but; rde 
lake, may be called a nomen infinitum. 

A verb ſignifies ſomething by compact with ell 
tion to time. Thus velet is a verb; but valerudo, is 
a noun, becauſe its ſignification has no relation to 
ime, it is only the preſent tenſe of the indicative 
that is properly called a verb; the other tenſes and 

s are variations of the verb. Non valet may 
be called a verbum infinitum. | 

Speech is ſound ſignificant by compact, of which 
ſome part is alſo ſignificant. And it is either 
enunciative, or not enunciative. Enunciative ſpeech 
15 that hich affirms or denies. . u ſpeech which 
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is not enunciative, ſuch ab a prayer or wiſh, the 
conſideration of it belongs to oratory , or poetry, 
Every enunciative ſpeech! muſt have a verb, ot 
ſome variation of à verb. Affirmation is the 
enuneſatien of one thing concerning another. Ne. 
gation is the enunciation of one thing from another, 
Cantradiction- is an affirmation and negation that 
ure oppoſits. This is a fummary of the _ 
tet oil I omi oft i roo * 

The ſeventh and eighth treat of the 1 
eſentiociations or prapoſitions, univerſal, particular 
indefinice , and ſingular ; and of the various king 
of ogpoſſtion in ropoſitions, and the axioms con 
ceroiag them. , Theſe: things are repeated in even 
ſyſtem oh logic. In the ninth chapter he endeayous 
to prove by a long metaphyſical reaſoning, tht 
Propdſitpns reſpecting ſuture contingencies are nat, 
either true or falſe; and that if they 
Were, it) would follow:, that all things happes 
neceſſarily, and con not have been otherwik 
than as they are; The remaining chapters. con 
tain many minute obſervations | concerning the 
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Tus . writers on 9 1 0 3 ed thei 
materials almoſt entirely from Ariſtotle's Qrganon, 


* L 
&Porphyry's Introduction. The Organon how. 
ver waghot written by Ariſtotle as one work. It 


, or omprehruds various tracts, written without the 
- the ew of | making them parts of one whole, and 
WY * ds thrown together by his editors under 
ther, ae name on account of their affinity. Many of 


s books that are loſt, would have made a mag 
je Ortawon if they had been faved. OIL 

The three treatiſes of which we have elves a 
ef account, are unconnected with each other, 
u with thoſe that follow. And although the firſi 
s undoubtedly compiled by Porphyry, and the 
o laſt, probably by Ariſtotle, yet I conſider them 
the venerable remains of a philoſophy more 
„tient than Ariſtotle. Archytas of Tarentum, an 
ninent mathe matician and philoſopher of the Py. 
hayorean ſchool, is ſaid to have wrote upon the 
en. categories ; and the five predicables probably 
| their. origin in the ſame ſchool. - Ariſtotle , 
ough abundantly careful to do juſtice to himſelf, 
loes not claim the invention of either. And Por- 
plyry, without aſeribing the latter to Ariſtotle, 
poleſſes only to deliver the. doctrine of the ancient 
and chiefly of the Peripatetics, concerning them. 


the 


nts three parts; the firſt treating of ſimple appre- 
beg end of terms; the; ſecond, of judgment 

ind of propoſitions; and the chitd, „af reaſoning 
ad of ſyllogiſms. The materials of the firſt part 
ve taken from Porphyry's Introduction and the 
categories; und thoſe of the ſecond from the-book 


of Interpretation, 10 03 . S071 T7 ocz wo 
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The writers on logic have divided that ſcience | 
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A predicable, acrording to the grammatical form 
of the word, might ſeem to ſignify, whatever may 
be predicated, that is, affirmed or denied, of ; 
ſubject: and in that ſenſe every (predicate would 
be a predicable. But logicians give a different 
meaning to the word. They divide propoſitions 
into certain claſſes, according to the relation which 
the predicate of the propoſition bears to the ſubjed. 
The firſt claſs is that wherein the predicate is the 
genus of the ſubject ; as when we ſay, This is 0 
triangle, Jupiter is a planet. In the ſecond clis, 
the predicate is a ſpecies of the ſubject; as when 
we ſay, This triangle is riglu-ungied. A third cla 
is When the predicate. is the ſpecific difference of 
the ſubject ; { as when we ſay; Every triangle ha 
tunes fides and three angles. A fourth when the 
predicate is a property of the ſubject; as when we 
_ lays: The angles M every triangle are equal 10 two 
Tight angles. And a fiſch claſs is when the predicate 
Is ſametbing accidental to the ſabje&; as when we 

. Tay; This triangle is neatly drawn) 1 
Each of theſe claſſes comprehends a great varity 
of propoſitions, having different ſubjects, and 
Aifferent predicates ; but in each claſs the relation 
between the predicate and the ſubject is the lame. ne 
No it is to this relation that logicians have given I 
the name of @ predicable, Hence it is, that althougb Wil n 
the number of predicates be infinite, yet the numb I ia 
of predicables can be no greater than that of the WW... 
different relations which may be in propoſition f 
between che predicate and the ſubject. And if al 
Propoſitions belong to one or other of the fie be 
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uſes! above mentioned, there can be but five 
yeedicables\5to witty genus, ſpecies , diſferentia, 
prium , and accidens, Theſe might with more 
nopriety perhaps;' have been called 4% five claſſes 
bene, has eee them ta 74 
ed the ſioe predicdbles. $10 V7 G3 e 

t wey Aſo be obſerved ; that as ſome objeats 
thought are individuals, fuch as, Julius Ceſar; 
chy"Rome; fo othors are common to many in- 
lividuals;'as good, great, virtuous, viciouss Of this 
liſt kind are all the things that are expreſſed by 
eRives," Things o mmõn to many individuals; 
were by the aneients called uniborſuis. All predicates 
ue univerſuls, for they have the nature of adjectives; 
adj on the other hand, all univerſals may be pre- 
dicates. On chis acesunt, uni verfals may be divided 
into che farne' claſſes: as predicates ; and as the five 
tlalſes"'6f" predicates above mentioned have been 


alled'the five predicables, ſd by the fame kind ui 

phraſoology ny have been called the five ynivers 
| ar; although they may e een, N 
S 


Ihe duckdgé ef th five intverfals or iedicabits 
makes an eſſential part*6f every" y ſtem 10 logic, 
* and has been Hand ed dowu without any change 

to this day. The very name of preiitcebles ſhows, 

tbat the eee ang diviſion , Mhoever he Was, 
the intended it ks" ete enumeratien of all the 
kinds of things chat enn be afftmed of any fubjecb; 

alt 1 it 1 underſtood, It is e. 
„Noordiaghy im in this dwiftch; that all tat can 
" be affitmedd — — is either 'the 
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genus of the thing, or its ſpecies or its ſpecif 
difference, or ſome. property. or accident belonging 
$6416 0497 Hg ee eee brug © 

:  Burger[dick , 4 very acute; writer in logic, ſcems 
to have been aware; that ſtrang:0bjecions might 
be made to the five preditables, conſidered a 1 
complete enumeration but, unwilling to allow 
any imperfection in this ankient diviſion, he e 

dea vours to reſtrain the meaning of the word pre- 
dicubis. ſo as to obviate objeQtions. 1. Thoſe things 
duly, ſays he, are to be acoounted predicables, 
which may: be affirmed, of many individuals, tru, 
properly i dd .ininediately.'\ The: copfequerce « 

putting ſuch {limitations upbu the word predicable 
is, that in many, propaſititus perhaps in moſt, 
che preditateris iſlot un prodicable. But admitting 
all his limitations , the enumeration will ſtill be 
dery inaompleto i for; of many things we may affirm 
rruly properly and immacliately u their exiſtence, 
their end, «they dhauſe the effect, and various 
zelations which they: bear to other things. Theſe, 
and perhaps many more dre predicables in the 
Atict ſenſe of the ward, no leſa than the ſive whic 
have brenn long famqus⁰ ie cs'!, fg 25,45 
„ Altbough Porphyry and; all; ſubſequent writer 
make the predicables to he, in / number 5 five; yet 


— Anſtotle Rimſelf, in the beginning of the Topic, 


reduces them to four and demonſtrates, that there 
enn be no morb. We qhall give his demonſtration 
.whep we comt te the, Topics; and ſhall only bere 
.oblerve - theti ag Burgerigck juſtifies the fivelo! 
divigon, ee ee af the word 
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pedicable ; ſo/Ariſtorle juſtifies the fourfold diviſion; 


by enlarging + the meaning of con wards property 
ind "accident, OHV 315 1:08 ; 2+ 8 


of predicables with all its imperfections, will bear 
1 compariſon with thoſe which have been ſubſti- 
nec in its ſtead by the — celebrated n 
philoſophers. 82 
Locke, in his Eſſay * dans Underſtanding, 
kving"laid it down as a principle, That all our 
howledge conſiſts in perceiving certain agreements 
ud diſagreements between our ideas, reduces theſe 
yreements and difagreements to ſour heads: to 


eiſtence ; 4. Real Exiſtence *.” Here are four pre- 
dicables given as a complete enumeration, and yet 
dot one of the ancient predicables is included in 
be number. 

The -author of the. Treatiſe of nen Nature, 
proceeding upon the ſame principle 'that all our 
tnowledge is only a perception of the relations of 
our ideas, obſerves, That it may perhaps be 
"eſteemed an endleſs taſk, to enumerate all thoſe 
© Qualities which admit of compariſon , and 'by 
which the ideas of philoſophical relation are 
\ Produced : but if we diligently confider them, 
ve mall find, that without difficulty they may 
there be compriſed under ſeyen general heads: 1. Re. 
ation  ſemblaiice; 3. Identity; 3. Relations of Space and 
here - Time ; 4. Relations of Quantity and — 


yord Jock 4, hep. 1. 287 Þi * 7 n 
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After all, 1 apprehend, that this aneient diviſion 


vit, 1. Identity and diverſity ; 2. Relation; 3. Co. 
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5. Degrees of Quality 6. Gontrariety'; . Cau 
tion. Here again are ſeven predicables give 
as a complete enumeration , wherein all the pred. 
cables of the ancients, as well as two of Locke; 
are left out. egen. On: | 
The ancients in their diviſion atte only tg 
categorical propoſitions, which have one ſubjed 
and one predicate; and of theſe to ſuch only u 
have a general term for their ſubject. The modem 
by their definition of knowledge, have been led tg 
attend only to relative propoſitions, which exprel 
a relation between two ſubjects, and theſe ſubjeds 
they ſuppoſe to be always ideas. 


B. 1 


* 
* 1 
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S210. 2. On the Ten Categories , and on Diviſion 
* | in general. | 


The intention of the categories or predicaments 
is, to muſter every object of human apprehenſion 
under ten heads: for the categories are given as 2 
complete enumeration of every thing which can be 
expreſſed without compoſition and /trufture ; that is, 
of every thing that can be either the ſubject or the 
9 edicate of a propoſition. So that as every ſoldier 

elongs to ſome company , and every company to 
ſome regiment; in like manner every thing that 
can be the object of human thought, has its place 
in. one or other of the ten categories; and b) 
dividing and ſubdividing properly the ſeveral catc 
gories , all the notions that enter into the huma® 


Vol. 2. p. 33. and 125. | 
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in may be muſtered in rank and file, Wha gu 
ny in the day of battle. | 

The perfection of the diviſion of categories into 
1 heads , has been ſtrenuouſly defended by the 

overs of Ariſtotle, as well as that of the five 


predicables. They are indeed of kin to each other: 
* breathe the ſame ſpirit, and probably had the 


+ origin. By the one we are taught to marſhal 
every term that can enter into a propoſition, either 
u ſubject or predicate; and by the other, we are 
aught all the poſſible ke which the ſubject 
can have to the predicate. Thus, the whole fur- 
niture of the huwan mind is preſented to'us at one 
view, and contracted , as it were, into a nut-ſhell. 
To attempt , in ſo early a period, a methodical 
delineation of the vaſt region of haman knowledge, 
adual and poſſible, and to point out the limits of 
evety diſtrict , was indeed magnanimous in a high 
degree, and deſerves our admiration , while we 
lament that the human powers are unequal to fo 
dold a flight. 

A regular diſtribution of things under proper 
claſſes or heads, is, without doubt, a great belp 
doth to memory and judgment. As the philoſopher's 
province includes all things human and divine that 
can be objects of inquiry, he is naturally led to 
attempt ſome general diviſion, like that of the 
categories. And the invention of a diviſion of 
this kind, which the ſpeculative part of mankind 
xquieſced in for two thouſand years, matks a 
luperiority of genius in the inventor , whoever he 


was. Nor does it appear, that the general diviſions 


B | 


which, ſince the decline of the Peripatetic phil 
ſophy , have been ſubſtituted in a place of the tet 
2 are more perfect. 

Locke has reduced all things to three caitegori 

to wit, ſubſtances, modes, and relations, In thi 
diviſion; time, ſpace ; and number, three g 
objects of buivan thought; are omitted. 
The author of the Treatiſe of Human Nature hz 
reduced all things to two 'categories; to wit, ideas 
and impreſſions t a divifion which is very vel 
adapted to his ſyſtem; and which puts me in mind of 
another made by an excellent [mathematician in t 
printed theſis I have ſeen. In it the author, aſter 
a ſevere cenſure. of the ten categories of the Peri 
patetics, maintains, that there neither are nor cat 
be more than two categories of things; to wit, 
data and -queſita. 

There are two ends that may be propoſed by 
ſuch diviſions. The firſt is, to methodize or digeſt 
in order what a man actually knows. This 1 
neither unimportant nor impracticable; and in pro- 
portion to the ſolidity and accuracy of a mans 
judgment, his diviſions of the things he knows, 
will be elegant and uſeful. The ſame ſubject may 
admit, and even require, various diviſions, according 
to the different points of view from which ve 
contemplate it: nor does it follow, that becauſe 
one diviſion is good; therefore another is navght. 
To be acquainted with the diviſions of the logicians 
and metaphyſicians, without a ſuperſtitious attach 
ment to them, may be of uſe in dividing the ſame 
ſubjects, or even thoſe of a different nature. Thus, 

Quintilian 
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isla * from the ten categories his 
viſion of the topics of rhetorical argumentation. 


all methods of arrangement, the moſt antiphilo- 
bphical ſeems to be the invention of this age; 1 


ters of the alphabet, in dictionaries and . 
pedies. - With theſe authors the URIC my 
A, B, C, &c. | 
Aodther end commonly propoſed by ſock: divis 
ions; but very rarely attained, is to exhauſt the 
ubject divided; fo that nothing that belongs to it 
Wall be omitted. It is one of the general rules of 
liviſion in all ſyſtems of logic, That the- diviſion 


— dould be adequate to the ſubject divided: a good 
ue, without doubt; but very often beyond the 
uit, ach of human power. To make a perfect divi 
bon, a man muſt have a perſect comprehenſion of 
| by the whole ſubject at one view. When our knows 
geſt edge: of the ſubject is imperfect, any diviſion we 
. 2 make}, muſt be like the firſt ſketch of a painter, 
= o be add; contracted z or mended,” as the 
WR ſhall be found to require. Yet nothing is 
us, © common, not only among the ancient, hut 
nay den among modern philoſophers, than to draw , 
log rom their incomplete diviſions , n which 
„ bppoſe them to be perſect. 

aut . A dividton is a repoſitory ie philoſopher 


lames ſor holding his ware in convenient order. 


ht. 
. The: philoſopher maintains, that ſuch, or ſuch 4 
<>. (298 is not good ware, becauſe there is no place 
ame 
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nean, the arranging the arts and ſciences by the 
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to this argument in philoſophy, but it would appear 
ridieulous in any other traffic. * 
Peter Ramus wa who had the ſpirit of a reformer 
in philoſophy, and who had force of genius ſuf. 
cient to ſhake the Ariſtotelian fabric in many 
| Parts, but inſufficient to erect any thing more ſolid 
in its place, tried to remedy the imperſection of 
philoſophical diviſions, by introducing a new man. 
ner of dividing. His diviſions always conſiſted of 
two members, one of which was contradictory of 
_ the;other;_as if one ſhould divide England into 
Middleſex and what is not Middle ſex. It is evident 
that theſe» two members comprehend all England: 
ſor the logiciavs obſerve, that a term along with 
its contradictory, comprehend all things, In the 
ſame. manner, we may divide what is not Mid. 
dleſex into Kent and what is not Kent. Thus one 
may go on by diviſions and ſubdiviſions that are 
abſolutely complete. This example may ſerve to 
give an idea of the ſpirit of Ramean diviſions, 
which were in no uw e about two hun- 
dted years ago; 
. Ariſtotle was not ignorant of this kind of diviſion, 
But he uſed it only as a touchſtone to prove by 
induction the perfection of fome other diviſion, 
which indeed is the beſt uſe that can be made of it 
Wben applied to the common purpoſe of diviſion, 
it is both inelegant, and-burdenfome to the me- 
mory g and, after it has put one out ol breath by 
endleſs ſubdiviſions, there is Rill a negative term leſt 
behind, which ſhows that you are no nearer the end 
of your * than when you ** 
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Votil fame; more effectual remedy: he found ſor 
he imperfe on of diviſions, I beg leave to pro · 
pole one more; ſimple than that of Ramus. It is 
his: When you meet with a diviſion of any ſubject ; 
wperſectly compreheaded, add to the laſt member 
n & cetera. That this & cetera makes the diviſion. 
complete, is undeniable; and therefore it ought to 
hold. its place as a member, and to be always 
wderſtood , whether expreſſed or not, until clear 
nd poſitive proof be brought that the diviſion. is 
complete without it. And this ſame & catere is 
to be the repoſitory, of all members that ſhall in any- 
future time ſhow a good and valid right to à place 


$zct. 3. On Diſlindtions. . 


Havitg ſaid ſo much of logical diviſions, we ſhall 
text. make ſome remarks upon diſtinctions. 
Sidce the philoſophy of Ariſtotle ſell into diſrepute, 
it has been a common topic of wit and raillery, to 
enveigb againſt metapbyſical diſtinctions. Indeed: 
the abuſe of them in the ſcholaſtic ages, ſeems to 
juſtify a general prejudice againſt them: and ſhallow 
thinkers and writers have good reaſon. to be jealous: 
ef diſtinctions, becauſe they make ſad work when 
applied to their flimſy compolitions. But every 
man of true judgment, while he condemns diſtines 
tions that bave no foundation in the vature of things, 
muſt perceiye., that indiſcriminately to deery/dif- 
tinctions, is to renounce all pretenſions to juſt 
reaſoning : for as falſe reaſoning > me proceeds 
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from confounding Bits that are bent ſo 
without diſticigi Zulbing ſuch things, it is impoſlible 
to' avoid 1 ot detect ſophiſtty. The authority 
of Aquinas, or Suarez, or even of Ariſtotle, can 
neither ſtamp a real value upon diſtinctions of baſe 
metal, "wor" binder bed currency of thoſe of true 
metal. 4 
| Lone 4 Rios are verbal, a are real 

The firſt Rind diſtinguiſn the various meanings of 
a word; whether proper, or metaphorical. Diſtinc- 
tions of this kind make à part of the grammar of 
a"Jangvage, and are often abſurd when tranſlated 
its another language. Real diſtinctions are equally 
good in all languages, and ſuffer no hurt by traal. 
lation. They diftinguiſh the different ſpecies con- 
tained under ſome general notion, or the different 

arts contained in one whole, 

Many of Ariſtotle's diſtiactions are verbal merely; 
and therefore, more proper materials for a dictionary 
of the Greek language, than for a philoſophical 
treatiſe. At leaſt, they ought never to have been 
trmiſtated inte dther languages, when the idiom of 
the language will not Juſtify them: for this is to 
adulterace the language, to introduce foreign idioms 
into it withorſt-neceffity or ute, and to make it 
ambiguous where it was not. The diſtinctions in 
the end of the Categories of the four words, pris, 
fimul , motus, and habere,” are all verbal. 

The modes of ſpecies of prius , according to 
Ariſtotle; are five. One thing may be prior to 
another; firſt, in point of time; ſecondly, in point 
of digoity; thirdly,” in point of order; and fo forth. 
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The modes gf ſimul are only three. It ſeems this 
word was not uſed in the Greek with ſo great 
latitude as the other, rela they are n 
terms. 

be modes or ſpecies of motion he makes to be 
ix, to wit, generation, corruption, increaſe , de- 
ceaſe, alteration , and change of place. | 

The modes or ſpecies of having are eight. 1. Hay- 
ing a quality or habit, as having wiſdom, 2. Hay- 
mg quantity or magnitude. 3. Having things 


e — 


— 


8 — — 
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of adcent-, as having a ſword. 4. Having things | 
ted Bl. parts, as having hands or feet. 5. Having in | 
* apart or on a part, as having a ring on one's | 

9 


hoger, 6. Containing , as a caſk is ſaid to have 
ine. 7. Poſſeſſing, as having lands or houſes. 
Having a wife. 

Another diſtinction of this kind is Ariſtotle's 
liſtinction of cauſes ; of which he makes four kinds, 
ficient, material, formal, and final. Theſe dif. 
tintions may deſerve a place in a dictionary of the 
Greek language; but in Engliſh or Latin they 
aulterate the language. Yet ſo fond were the 
Cchoolmen of diſtinctions of this kind, that they | 
added to Ariſtotle's enumeration , an impulſive - 
cauſe, an exemplary cauſe, and I don't know how 
many more, We ſeem to have adopted into. Eng- 
id a final cauſe; but it is merely a term of art, 
borrowed from the Peripatetic philoſophy , with- 


——— — — — 


o ant neceſſity or uſe: for the Engliſh word end 
e as good as final cauſe, though not lo long nor 
"t ſo learned. 
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| p Sxer. 4. On Definitions. 


Ir yornins that we make ſome remarks on Ari 
| totle's definitions, which have expoſed him . 
much cenfare and ridicule. Yet I think it muſt b. 
allowed, that in things which need definition an 
admit of it, his definitions are commonly judiciou 
and accurate; and had he atrempted to define ſud 
2 only, his enemies had wanted great matt 
of tribmph. I believe it may likewiſe be aid it 
tis favor, that until Locke's eſſay was wrote 
there was nothing of importance delivered by phik 
ſophers with regard to definition, beyond what 
Ariſtotle has ſaid upon that ſubject. 

He conſiders a definition as a ſpeech declaring 
what a thing is. Every thing eſſential to the thing 
defined, and nothing more, muſt be contained it 
the definition. Now the eſſence of a thing cor 
fiſts of theſe two parts; Firſt, What is common to 
it with other things of the ſame kind; and, fecoodly, 
What diſtinguiſhes it from other things of the ſame 
kind. The firſt is called the genus of the thing, tht 
ſecond its ſpecific difference. The definition there: 
fore conſiſts of theſe two parts. And for finding 
them, we muſt have recourſe to the ten categories 
in one or other of which every thing in nature 1 
to be found. Each category is a genus, and i 
divided into ſo many ſpecies, which: are diſtingul 
ſhed by their | ſpecific differences. Each of theſe 
ſpecies is again ſubdivided into ſo many ſpecies, 
with regard to which it is a genus. This diviſion 
and ſubdiviſion continues until we come to the 
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loweſt ſpecies, which can only be divided into 
individuals, diſtinguiſhed from one another, not 
by any ſpecific difference, but by accidental differ- 
ences of time, place, and other circumſtances. - -- 
The. category itſelf being the higheſt genus, is 
in no reſpe a ſpecies , and the loweſt ſpecies is in 
no reſpect a genus ; but every intermediate order is 
a genus compared. with thoſe that are below it, 
and a ſpecies compared with thoſe above it. To 
find the definition of any thing, therefore, you 
muſt take the genus which is immediately above 
its place in the. category, and the ſpecific difference, 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from other ſpecies of 
the ſame genus. Theſe two make a perfet defrni. 
tion. This I take to be the ſubſtance of Ariſtotle's 
ſyſtem; and probably the ſyſtem of the Pythagorean 
ſchool before Ariſtotle , concerning definition. 


But notwithſtanding the ſpecious appearance of 


this fyſtem , it has its defects. Not to repeat what 
was before ſaid of the imperfection of the diviſion 
of things into ten categories, the ſubdiviſions of 
each category are no leſs imperfect. Ariſtotle has 


given ſome ſubdiviſions of a few of them; and as 


far as he goes, his followers pretty unanimouſly 
take the ſame road. But when they attempt to go 
ſarther, they take very different roads. It is evident, 
that if the ſeries of each category could be com- 
pleted, and the diviſion of things into categories 
could be made perſect, ill the higheſt genus in 
each category could not be defined , becauſe it is 
abt a ſpecies; nor could individoals be defined, 

becauſe they bave no ſpecific 6 There are 
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alſo many ſpecies of things, whoſe ſpecific difference 
cannot be expreſſed in language, even when it i; 
evident to ſenſe,” or to the underſtanding. Thus 
green, red, and blue, are very diſtinct ſpecies of 
color; but who can expreſs i in words wherein green 
— from red or blue? 

| Without borrowing light from the ancient ſyſten 
we may perceive, that every definition muſt conſiſ 

'of words that need no definition ; and that to define 
the common words of a language that have no 
ambiguity, is trifling, if it could be done; the onh 
uſe of a definition being to give a clear and adequate 
conception of the meaning of a word. 

The logicians indeed diſtinguiſh between the 
definition of a word, and the definition of a ching 
conſidering the former as the mean office of a 
lexicographer , but the laſt as the grand work of a 
Philoſopher, But what they have ſaid about the 
definition of a thing, if it have a meaning, i 
beyond my comprehenſion. All the rules of defini 
tion agree to the definition of a word : and if they 
mean by the definition of a thing, the giving an 
adequate” conception of thb nature and eſſence of 
any thing that exiſts; this is impoſſible, and is the 
vain' boaſt: of men unconſcious * the weaknels of 
buman underſtanding. 

The works of God are but i beate known 
by us. We ſee their outſide; or we diſcover 
ſome of their qualities and relations, by obſervation 
and experiment aſſiſted by reaſoning : but even ol 
the ſimpleſt of them we can give no definition that 


eomprehends its real eſſence. It is juſtly obſeryed 
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Locke, that nominal eſſences only, which are 
ie creatures of our own minds, are perſectiy com- 
rehended by us, or can be y defined; and 
en of theſe there ate many too ſimple in their 
ture to admit of definition. When we cannot 


e precibon to our notions by a definition, We 


—— to do it by attentive reflection upon 
n, by obſerving minutely their agreements and 


Iexences , and eſpecially by a right underſtanding. 


the powers of our -own minds by which ſuch 
tions are formed. 
The principles laid down by Locke with regard 
o definition and with regard to the abuſe of words, 
7 conviction along with them. I take them to 
e one of the moſt important improvements made 
logic ſince the days of Ariſtotle-: not ſo much 
ecauſe they enlarge our knowledge, as becauſe 
bey make us ſenſible of our ignorance; and ſhow 
ut a great part of what ſpeculative men have 


AS og as profound philoſophy, is only a darkening 


{knowledge by words without underſtanding, 
lf Ariſtotle had underſtood theſe principles, many 
bis definitions, which furniſh matter of triumph 
o his enemies, had never ſeen the light : let us 
mpute- them to the times rather than to the man. 
the ſublime Plato, it is ſaid, thought it neceſ- 
to have the definition of a man, and could 
ad none better than Anima! implume bipes ; upon 
hich Diogenes ſent to his ſchool a cock with 


us feathers plucked aff, deſiring to know whether | 


{was a man or not, 
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e 1 bann 4 PO - | 
Ser. 5. On the Structure of Speech. 


©S- 
— * 


The few hints contained in the beginning of 
the book concerning Interpretation relating to the 
ſtructure of ſpeech, have been leſt out in treatiſe; 
of logic, as belonging rather to grammar; yet! 
apprehend this is a rich field of pbiloſophical ſpe- 
culation. Language being the expreſs image of 
human thought, the analyſis of the one muſt cor. 
reſpond to that of the other. Nouns adjective and 
ſubſtantive, verbs active and paſſive, with thei 

various moods, tenſes, and perſons, muſt be ex 
preſſive of a like variety in the modes of thought. 
Things that are diſtinguiſhed in all languages, 
ſuch as ſubſtance and quality, action and paſſion, 
cauſe and effect, muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the n 
tural powers of the human mind. The philoſo 
phy of grammar, and that of the human under 
ſtanding, are more nearly allied than is commonly 
imagined. res | 

The ſtructure of language was purſued to 2 
conſiderable extent, by the ancient commentators 
upon this book of Ariſtotle. Their ſpeculations 
upon this ſubject, which are neither the leaſt in. 
genious nor the leaſt uſeful part of the Peripatetic 

hiloſophy , were neglected for many ages, and 

buried in ancient manuſcripts, or in books little 

known, till they were lately brought to light by 
the learned Mr Harris in his Hermes. 
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The definitions given by Ariſtotle, of a noun, 
of a verb, and of ſpeech, will hardly bear 7 
ration. It is eafy in practice to diſtinguiſh the 
various parts of ſpeech ; but very difficult, if at all 
poſſible, to give accurate definitions of them. 


He obſerves juſtly, that beſides that kind of 
ſpeech called a propoſition , which is always either 
true or falſe, there are other kinds which are nei- 
ther true nor falſe; ſuch as, a prayer, or wiſh; to 
which we may add, a queſtion, a command, a pro- 
miſe, a contract, and many others. Thele Ariſtotle 
pronounces to have nothing to do with his ſubject, 
and remits them to oratory, or poetry; and ſo 
they have remained baniſhed from the regions of 
philoſophy to this day: yet I apprehend, that. an 
analyſis of ſuch ſpeeches, and of the operations 
of mind which they expreſs, would be of real 
uſe, and perhaps would diſcover how imperfect 
an enumeration the logicians have given 1 the 
powers of buman underſtanding, when they re- 
duce them to ſimple apprehenſion, judgment, ad 
. 


Sec. 6. .0n Propoſitions. 


Mathematicians uſe the word Propoſition in 4 
larger ſenſe than logicians. A problem is called a 
propoſition in mathematics, but in logic it is not a 
propoſition: : it is one of thoſe ſpeeches which are 
not enunciative, and * remits to 


oratory or poetry. 
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— according to Ariſtotle, is a ſpeech 
wherein one thing is affirmed or denied of another, 
Hence it is eaſy 1 diſtinguiſh the thing affirmed, 
or denied, which is called he predicate., from the 
thing of which it is affirmed or denied, which is 
called he ſubjeft; and theſe two are called the tern; 
of. the propoſition, \ Hence likewiſe it a ppears, that 
propoſitions are either affirmative or negative; and 
this is called their quality. All affirmative prope. 
ſitions have the ſame quality, ſo likewiſe have all 
negative; but an affirmative and a negative are con. 
trary in their quality, 

When the ſubject of a propoſition is a general 
term , the predicate is affirmed or denied, either of 
the whole, or of a part. Hence propoſitions are 
diſtinguiſhed into univerſal and particular. 4 
men are mortal, is an univerſal propoſition; Some 
men are learned, is a particular; and this is called 
the quantity of the propofition, All univerſal propo- 
ſitions agree in quantity, as alſo all particular: but 
ana univerſal and à particular are ſaid to differ in 
quantity. A propoſition is called indefinite, when 
there is no mark either of univerſality or parti. 
cularity annexed to the ſubject: thus, Man is of 
few days, is an indefinite propoſition; but it mult 
be underſtood either as univerſal or as particular, 
and therefore is not a third ſpecies , but by inter- 
5 ** is brought under one of the other two. 
There are alſo ſingular propoſitions, which have 
not a general term but an individual for their 
ſubject ; as, Alexander was a great congueror. Theſe 
are conſidered by logicians as univerſal , - becauſe, 
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te lite belong indiviſble, the, predicate is af 
fried or denied of the whole, and not of a part 
ly. Thus all propoſitions, with regard to qua- 


ly, are eſther affirmative or negative; and with 


regard to quantity , are univerſal or particular; and 
aking in both quantity and quality, they are uni- 
verſfal” affirmatives, or univerſal negatives, or par -· 
ticular affirmatives, or particular negatives. Theſe 
fur kinds, after the days of Ariſtotle, came to 
te named' by the names of the four firft vowels, 
A, E, I, O, according to the following diſtich : 


Aſſerit 4, negat E, fed univerſaliter ambæ ; 
Aſerit I, negat O, ſed particulariter ambo.  - 


When the young logician is thus far inſtructed 
in the nature of propoſitions, he is apt to think 
there is no difficulty in analyzing any propoſition, 
ad ſhowing its ſubject and predicate, its quantity 
and quality; and indeed, unleſs he can do this, 
he will be unable to apply the rules of logic to uſe. 
Yet he will find, there are ſome difficulties in this 
analyſis, which are overlooked by Ariſtotle alto. 
gether; and although they are ſometimes touched, 
they are not removed by his followers. For, 
. There are propoſitions in which it is difficult to 
find a ſubject and a predicate; as in theſe, It rains, 
I: ſnows, 2. In ſome propoſitions either term ma 
be made the ſubje& or the predicate as you like 
deſt; as in this, Virtue is the road to happineſs, 
3. The fame example may ſerve to ſhow, that it 
u ſometimes difficult co fay , whether a propoſition 
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be univerſal or particulat. 4. The quality of ſome 
propoſitions is ſo dubious, that logicians have ud 
never been able to agree whether they be affirm Wt 
tive or negative; as in this propoſition , Whatever Nu 
is inſentient is not an animal, 5. As there is one Ib. 
claſs of propofitions which have only two terms, | 
to wit, one ſubject and one predicate, which arc 
called categorical propoſitions ; ſo there are mary 
claſſes that have more than two terms. What 
Ariſtotle delivers in this book is applicable only 
to categorical propoſitions; and to them only the 
rules concerning the converſion of propoſitions, 
and concerning the figures and modes of ſyllogiſms 
are accommodated. The ſubſequent writers of 
logic have taken notice of ſome of the many cla{ 
ſes of complex propoſitions , and have given rules 
adapted to them; but finding this work endleks, 
they have left us * manage the reſt 1 the rules 

of common . pee 
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* re of the Firk, Analytics. 
ser. 1. u. Cane gf Fropyſtion 
5 attempting e give ſome e of the Ans. 


lytics and of the Topics of Ariſtotle, ingenuity 
- requires me to canfeſs, that though 1 have often 


purpoled, | to read the whole with care, and to 


wderſtand- what is intelligible; . yet my courage 
d patiente always failed before I had done. 
Why ſhould I throw away ſo much time and pain» 
ſul attention upon a thing of ſo little real uſe ?'If 
[had lived in thoſe ages when the knowledge of 
Ariſtotle's Organon entitled a man to the higheſt 
unk in philoſophy, ambition might have induced 
ne to employ upon it ſome years of painful ſtudy; 
and leſs „ I conceive, would not be fufficient. 
ſuch reflections as theſe, always got the better- of 
ny reſolution , when the firſt ardor began to cool. 
All can ſay is, that I have read ſome parts of 
the different books with care, ſome ſlightly, and 
ome perhaps not at all. I have glanced over the 
whole often, and when any thing attracted my 
attention , have dipped into it till my appetite was 
atisfied. Of all reading it is the moſt dry and the 
moſt painful, employing an infinite labor of de- 
nonſtration, about things of the moſt abſtract na- 
tre, delivered in a laconic ſtyle, and often, I 
think, with affected abſcurity; and all to prove 
zenerab propoſitions, which when applied to ”u 
ticular inſtances appear ſelf - evident. 


daim as his on invention: but the whole theory 
of ſyllogiſms be claims as his own, and as the 
fruit of much time and labor. And indeed it is a 
lately fabric, a monument of a great genius, which 
we could wiſh” to have been more uſefully em- 
ployed. There muſt be fomethinghowever adapted 
o pleaſe the human underſtanding, or to flatter 
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There is probably but little in he'Camgorics or 
n the book of Interpretation, that Ariſtotle could 
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buman pride, ina work which occupied men of ſpe. 
culationfor more than athouſand years. Theſe boaks 
are called. Analytics, becauſe the intention of them 
is to reſolve all reaſoning into its ſimple ingredients, 

Ihe firſt book of the Firſt Analytics, conſiſting 
of forty» fix chapters, may be divided into fou 
parts; the firſt of the converſion of props. 
ſitions; the ſecond, of the ſtructure of ſyllogiſms 
in all the different figures and modes j the third, 
of the invention of a middle term; and the laſt, 
of the reſolution of * We ſhall given 
brief account of eacecg 
To convett à propoſition, is to Auer from it 
another propoſition, Hoſe ſubject is the predicate 
of the firſt, and whole: predicate is the ſubject of 
the firſt. T! is reduced by Ariſtotle to three 
rules. 1. An univetfal negative may be converted 
into an univerſal negative : thus No man is à qua- 
druped;” therefore, No quadruped is a man. 2. An 
univerſal affirmative can be converted only into 
a particular affirmative: thus, Al men are mortal; 
therefore, Some mortal beings are mem g. A parti- 
cular affirmative may be converted into a particular 
affirmative: as, Some men are juſt; therefore , Som? 
Juſt perſons are men, When a propoſition may be 
converted without. changing its quantity, this 19 
called /imple converſion ; but when the quantity is 
diminiſhed, as in the univerſal affirmative, it is cal- 
led conyerſion per acridens. 

There is another kind of 3 omitted 
in this place by Ariſtotle, but ſupplied by bis fol- 


lowers, called conver fion by contrapoſi ion, in which, 
the 
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be term chat is comradiftory to the predicate. is 
put for the ſubject, and the quality of the propo - 
don is changed; as, All animals ure ſentient; 
therefore , What is inſentient is not an animal, A, 
fourth rule of converſion therefore is, That an 
viverſal affirmative, and a. particulat negative, 
may be gonverted by contrapoſition. he 


Bur. 2. Of the Figures and Modes of purd 
Syllogiſms. 1 


i A ſyllogiſm is ati argument, or reaſoning ; con. 
te litiog of three propoſitions, the laſt of which, 
called the concluſion, is inferred from the two pre- 
teding, which are called the premiſes. The con- 
tluſion having two terms, a ſubje& and a predi- 
cate, its predicate is called the major term, and its 
ſubject the minor term. In order to prove the 
concluſion , each of its terms is, in the premiſes, 
compared with a third term, called the midd 

term. By this means one of the premiſes wi 

have fot its two terms the major term and the 
middle termi; and this premiſe is called the major 
premiſe, or the major propoſition of the ſyllogiſm, 
The other premife muſt have for its two terms 
the minor term and the middle term , and it is 
called the minor propoſition. Thus the ſyllogiſm 
conſiſts of three propoſitions, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the major, the minor, and the conclufion: 
and although each of theſe has two terms, a ſubject 
and a predicate, yet there are only three different 
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terms in all. The major term is always the pre- 
dicate of the concluſion, and is alſo either the ſub. 
ject or predicate of the major propoſition. The 


minor term is always the ſubject of the concluſion, 


and is alſo either the ſubject or predicate of the 
minor propoſition. The middle term never enter 
into the concluſion, but ſands in both premiſes, 


either in the poſition of ſubject or of predicate. 


According to the various poſitions which the 
middle term may have in the premiſes, ſyllogiſms 
are ſaid to be of various figures. Now all the 


poſſible poſitions of the middle term are only four: 


for, firſt, it may be the ſubject of the major pro. 
poſition, and the predicate of the minor, and then 
the ſyllogiſm is of the firſt figure; or it may be the 
predicate. of both premiſes, and then the ſyllogiſm 


is of the ſecond figure; or it may be the ſubjed 


of both, which makes a ſyllogiſm of the third 


| figure ; or it may be the predicate of the major 


propoſition , and the ſubject of the minor, which 
makes the fourth figure. Ariſtotle takes no notice 
of the fourth figure, It was added by the famous 
Galen, and is often called te Galenical figure. 
There is another diviſion of ſyllogiſms accord. 
ing to their modes. The mode of a ſyllogiſm is 
determined by the quality and quantity of the pro- 
poſitions of which it conſiſts. Each of the | 
propoſitions muſt be either an univerſal affirms 
tive, or an univerſal negative, or a particular al. 


g Grmative ; or a particular negative. Theſe four 


kinds of propoſitions, as was before obſerved, 


have been named by the four yowels, A, E, I, O; 


„ Wy which means the mode of a ſylloglſm is matked 
b. iy any three of thoſe four vowels. Thus A, A, A,. 
ne WY denotes that mode in which the major, minor, 
nd concluſion, are all univerſal affirmatives; E, 
A, E, denotes that mode in which the major and 
nhclufiba are univerſal negatives, and the minor 
i ah univerſal affirmative. 

To know all the poſſible modes of ſyllogiſm, 
we muſt find how many different combinations 
bay be made of three out of the four vowels, and 
from the art of combination the number is found 
to be ſixty· four. So many poſſible. modes there 
xe in every figure; conſequently in the three figuz 
rs of Ariſtotle there are one hundred and ninety- 
two, and in all the fout figures two hundred and 
iſty - 1x. 

Now the theory of ſyllogiſm requires; that we 
how what are the particular modes in each figurez 
or WH vhich do, or do not, form a juſt and concluſive 
ch fyilogiſm , that ſo the legitimate may be adopted, 
ce ud the ſpurious rejected. This Ariſtotle has ſhown 
vs a the firſt chree figures, examining all the modes 

one by one, and paſſing ſentence upon each; and 
d. tom this examination he collects ſome rules which 
is WH way aid the memory in diſtinguiſhing the falſe 
o. tom the true, and point out the properties of 
ee Wl each figure. | 
* The firſt figure has only four legitimate modes, 
. WH The major propoſition in this figure muſt be uni- 
ar Verſal, and the minor affirmative; and it has this 
J, . that it yields concluſions of all kinds, 
); Amative and negative, univerſal 7 particular. - 

2 | 
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The ſecond figure bas alſo four legitimate mo. 
des. Its major propoſition muſt be univerſal , and 
one of the pretniſes muſt be negative. It yields 
concluſions both univerſal and particular, but all 
negative. $84 :. 3 | | 
The third figure has fix legitimate modes. Its 
minor muſt always be affirmative; and it yields 
concluſions both affirmative and negative, but all 
particular.” ' 

Beſides the rules that are proper to each figure, 
Ariſtotle has given ſome that are common to all, 
by which the- legitimacy of ſyllogiſms may be 
tried. Theſe may, I think, be reduced to five. 

1. There muſt be only three terms in a ſyllogiſn, 
As each term occurs in two of the propoſitions, 
it muſt be preciſely the ſame in both: if it be not, 


the ſyllogiſm is ſaid to have four terms, which 


makes a vitious ſyllogiſm. 2. The middle term 
muſt be taken univerſally in one of the premiſes. 
3. Both premiſes muſt not be particular propoſi- 
tions, nor both negative. 4. The concluſion muſt 
be particular, if either of the premiſes be parti 
cular; and negative, if either of the premiſes be 
negative. 5. No term can be taken univerſally in 
the concluſion, if it be not taken univerſally in 

For underſtanding the ſecond and fiſth of theſe 
rules, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that a term is 


ſaid to be taken univerſally, not only when it is 
the ſubject of an univerſal propoſition, but when 


it is the predicate of a negative propoſition; on the 


other hand, a tertn-is ſaid to be taken particu- 


a A. 
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larly, when it is either the ſubject of a particular, 
or the predicate of an affirmative gl Wt 


4 


850 r. 3. Of the Invention of Middle Term. 


ls The third part of this beth Sensen ace * 
il neral and ſpecial for the invention of a middle 
term; and this the author conceives to be of great 
F utility. "The general rules amount to this, That 
, you are to conſider well both terms of the propo- 
8 ſition to be proved; their definition, their proper. 
e. des, the things which may be affirmed or denied 
of them ſand thoſe of which they may be affirmed or 
denied * theſe things collected together, are the mate- 
nals from which your middle term is to be taken. 
The ſpecial rules require you to conſidet the 
quantity and quality of the propoſition to be, 
proved, that you may diſcover in what mode and 
figure of ſyllogiſm the proof is to proceed. Then 
from the materials before collected, you muſt ſeek 
a middle term which has that relation to the ſubject 
and predicate of the propoſition to be proved, 
which the nature of the ſyllogiſm requires. Thus, 
a WW fuppoſe the propoſition I would prove is an univerſal 
affirmative , 1 nem by the rules of ſyllogiſm, chat 
e there is only one legitimate mode in which that as 
e firſt mode of the firſt figure. I known an univer- 
5 WW fal affirmative propoſition can be proved; and like- 
" WW wiſe, that in this mode both the premiſes muſt! be 
© IM univerſal affirmatives; and that the middle: term 
muſt be the ſubject of the major, and the ipredicate 
S 3 
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of the minor. Therefore of the terms colleded 
accarding to the general rule, I ſeek out one or 
more which have theſe two properties; firſt, That 
the predicate of the propoſition to be proved can 
be univerſally affirmed, of it; and ſecondly, That 


it can be univerſally affirmed of the ſubject of the] 


propoſition to be proved. Every term you can 
find which has thoſe two properties, will ſerve 
you as a middle. term, but no other, In this way 
__ author gives ſpecial rules for all the various 
kinds of propoſitions to be proved; points out the 
various modes in which they may be proved, and 
the properties which the middle term muſt have 
to make it fit for anſwering that end. And the 
rules are illuſtrated, or rather, in my opinion, put: 
poſely darkened, by putting letters af che alphas 
* mw * ſeveral terms. 


5201. 4 | Of the remaining par of the Firft Book 


The cefolution of ſyllogiſms requires no other 
principles but theſe before laid down for conſtrud- 
ing them. However it is treated of largely, and 
rules laid down for reducing reaſoning to ſyllo- 
giſms, by ſupplying one of the premiſes when it is 
underſtood, by rectifying inverſions, and putting 
the propoſitions'i in the proper order. 

Here he ſpeaks alſo of hypothetical ſyllogiſms: 
an he acknowledges cannot be reſolved into 
any of the figures, although there be many kinds 
of them chat ought diligently ta be obſerved; and 
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which he promiſes to handle afterwards. But this 
promiſe is not fulfilled, as far as I know, in =y 
of his W that are extant. 


SECT. 5. Of the Second Book of the Firſt 
N Analytics. 


The ſecond book treats of the powers of ſyl- 
logiſms, and ſhows, in twenty - ſeven' chapters, 
how we may perform many feats by them, and 
what figures and modes are adapted to each. Thus, 
in ſome ſyllogiſms ſeveral diſtinct concluſions may 
be drawn from the ſame premiſes : in ſome, true 
concluſions may be drawn from falſe premiſes: in 
ſome, by aſſuming the concluſion and one premiſe, 
you may prove the other; you may turn a __ 
ſyllogiſm into one leading to an abſurdity... 

We have likewiſe precepts given in this docks 
1 both to the aſſailant in a ſyllogiſtical diſpute, how 
to carry on his attack with art, ſo as to obtain 
the victory; and to the defendant, how to keep 
a. the enemy at ſuch a diſtance as that he ſhall never 
F be obliged to yield. From which we learn, that 
Ariſtotle introduced in his own ſchool , the prac 
tice of ſyllogiſtical diſputation, inſtead of the rhe- 
torical diſputations which the W were wont 
to ule in more ancient times. 
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8 cr. 1. ” the — of Propouin 


V V. E. 8 given a 1 view of the theory 
of pure ſyHogiſms as delivered by Ariſtotle, a theory 
of hic he claims che ſole invention. And l 
believe it will be difficult, in any ſcience, to fiod 

o large a ſyſtem of truths of ſo very abſtract and 
' (© geheral a nature, all fortified by demonſtration, 
and all invented and perſected by one man. It 
hours a force: oſ genius, and labor of inveſtigation, 
equal to the moſt arduous attempts. I ſhall now 
make ſome remarks upon it. 

As to the converſion of propoſitions, the vi. 
ders aun legie commonly ſatisſy themſelves with 
muſtrating each of the rules by an example, con- 
veiving chem w be ſelf - evident when applied to 
| mayer caſes. Bur Ariſtotle has given demonſtra- 

of the rules be wentions. As a ſpecimen, I ſhall 
give his demonſtration of the firſt rule. Let AB 
de an univerſal negative propoſition ; I ſay, that 

* if A is in no B, it will follow that B is in no A. 
* If you deny this conſequence, let B be in ſome 
* A, for example, in C; then the firſt ſuppoſition 
vill not be true; for Ci is of the B's.” In this 


demonſiration , if I underſtand it, the third rule 
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of converſion is aſſumed, that if B is in ſome A, 
then A muſt be in ſome B, which indeed is con- 
trary to the firſt ſuppoſition. If the third rule be 
iſumed for proof of · the firſt, the proof of all the 
three goes round in a circle; for the ſecond and 
third rules are proved by the firſt. I his is a fault 
in reaſoning which Ariſtotle condemns, and which 
| would be very unwilling to charge him with, 
if I could find any better meaning in bis demon- 
ſtration. But it is indeed a fault very difficult to 
de avoided, when men em to — . 
that are ſelf evident, 

The rules of converſion cannot be 1 to all 
propoſitions, but only to thoſe that are catego- 
ncal; and wre are left to the direction o common 
ſenſe in the converſion of other propoſitiom. To 
give an example; Alexander was the ſon of Phi- 
lp; therefore Philip was the father of Alexander: 
A i greater than B; therefore B is leſe than A. 
Theſe are bonverſions which, as far as I know, 
do not fall withia any rule in logic; nor do we 
find 'any loſs for went of a rule in ſuch cafes. 

Even in the converſion of categorical propofi- 
tions, it is not enough to tranſpoſe the ſubject and 
predicate. Both muſt undergo ſome change, in 
order to fit them for their new Ration: for in every 

propoſition the ſubject muſt be a ſubſtantive, or 
have the force of a ſubſtantive; and the predicate 
wolt be an adjective, or have-the force of an ad- 
edive. Hence it follows, that when the ſubject 
i an individual, the propoſition admits not of 
converſion, How, for inſtance, ſhall we convert 
this propoſition, God is omniſcient ? 
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© Theſe obſervations ſhow , that the doctrine of 
the converſion of propoſitions is not ſo complete 
as it appears. The rules are laid down without 
any limitation ; yet they are fitted only to one 
_ claſs of propoſitions, to wit, the categorical ; and 
of theſe only to ſuch as have a general term for 
row e * x 


8 ECT. 2. On Additions 2 to Ariſtotle's Theory, 


Although as logicians have enlarged the fir 
and ſecond: parts of logic, by explaining ſome 
technical words and diſtinctions which Ariſtotle 

has omitted, and by giving names to ſome kinds 
of propofitions which he overlooks; yet in = 
concerns the theory of categorical ins, be | 

is more full, more minute and particular, than any 
of them: 10 that they ſeem to have thought this 
capital part of the Organon n redundant than 
deſicient. 

It is true, that Galen added a fourth figure to 
the three mentioned by Ariſtotle, - But there is 
nee! think that Ariſtotle omitted the fourth 
figure, not through ignorance or inattention, but 

(of deſign, as containing only ſome indirect modes, 
which, when properly expreſſed, fall i into the firſt 
| figure. 

It is true alſo, chat Peter Ramus , a profeſſed ene 
wy of Ariſtotle , introduced ſome new modes that 
are adapted to ſingular propoſitions ; and that 
Ariſtotle takes no notice of TO propoſition 
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either in his rules of converſion, or in the modes 
of ſyllogiſm. But the friends of Ariſtotle have 
ſhown, that this improvement of Ramus is more 
ſpecious than uſeful. Singular propoſitions have 
the force of univerſal propoſitions, and are ſubject 
to the ſame rules. The definition given by Arif- 
totle of an univerſal propoſition applies to them; 
and therefore he might think, that there was no 
occaſion to multiply the modes of nn * 
their account. 4 

Theſe attempts, daneben Gere aches inclina- 
tion than power, to diſcover wy material defect 
in Ariſtotle's theory. | | 

The moſt valuable addition FR to the theory 
of categorical ſyllogiſms, ſeems to be the invention 
ofthoſe technical names given to the legitimate mo- 
des, by which they may be eaſily remembered, 
and which have been compriſed in theſe 9 
verſes. 


Daddy Celarent , Darii, Ferio, dato . 
Ceſare, Cameſtris, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecunde; 
Tertia grande ſonans recitat Darapti, Felapton: 
Adjungens Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 


ln theſe verſes, every legitimate mode belonging 
to the three figures has a name given to it, by 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed and remembered. 
And this name is ſo contrived as to denote its na- 
ture; for the name has three vowels, which de. 
note the kind of each of its propoſitions. 

Thus, a ſyllogiſm ia Bocardo muſt be made up 


of the propoſitions denoted by the three vowel, 


+ So that the four modes of the firſt figure being di 
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O, A, O; chat is, its major and concluſion muſt 
be particular negative propoſitions, and its minor 
an univerſal” affirmative; and being in the 
third figure, the middle term ou be the ſub. 
* of both premiſes. 

This is the myſtery contained in the vowels « 
thoſe barbarous words. But there are other my 
teries contained in their conſonants: for, by their 
means, a child may be taught to reduce any ſyllo- 
gilm of the ſecond or third figure to one of the firl: 


realy proved to be concluſive, all the modes of the 
other two are proved at the ſame time, by mean 
of this operation of reduction. For the rules and 
manner of this reduction, and the different ſpecies 
of it, called ene and per impoſſibile, 1 refer to 
the logicians, that I rmay not diſcloſe all their my Tl 
tories. ogic 

The invention contained in theſe verſes is ſo in- Neuan 
bank and ſo great an adminicle to the dextetou We 
management of fylogiſwms, that I thiok it very pro- Morde 
bable that Ariſtotle had ſome contrivance of this bft. 
kind, which was kept as one of the ſecret doctrines fon: 


of "(A ſchool, and handed down by tradition, uoti this 
 fJome perſon brought it to light. This is offered * ha 


only as a conjecture, leaving it to thoſe who ae f en 
better acquaintod with che moſt ancient commen- liue 
tators on che Anadyeios, either" to e or to ch t 
Amis | Wc 
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51er. 3. On Eranples uſed to ilufrate this Theory. 


We may obſerve, that Ariſtotle hardly ever gives 
mples of real ſyllogiſms to illuſtrate his rules. Ic 
kmonſtrating the legitimate modes, he takes A, By 
| for the terms of the ſyllogiſm. Thus, the firſt 
node of the firſt figure is demonſtrated by him in 
this manner. For, ſays he, if A is attributed 
to every B, and B to every C, it follows neceſ- 
ſarily, that A may be attributed to every C.“ 
For diſproving the illegitimate modes, he uſes the 
ame manner; with this difference, that he com- 
only for an example gives three real terms, fuch 
s, bonuem, habitus, Prudentia ; of which three terms 
you are*to make up a ſyllogiſm of the figure and 
node in queſtion, which will appear to * in- 
to concluſive. 
y The commentators and ſy ſtematical writers in 
bogic, have ſupplied this defect; and given us real 
in. Neramples of every legitimate mode in all the figures, 
ous We acknowledge this to be charitably done, in 
r0- Norder to aſſiſt the conception in matters ſo very 
his MWabſtraRt; but whether it was prudently done ſor the 
nes Mbonor of the art, may be doubted. I am afraid 
otil this was to uncover the nakedneſs of the theory: 
red Wt has undoubtedly contributed to bring it into con- 
attempt; for when one conſiders the filly and unin. 
en ructive reaſonings” that have been brought forth 
on. WM by this grand organ of ſcience, he can hardly forbear 
crying out, Parturiunt montes, & naſcitur ridiculus 
Mus, Many of the writers of logic are acute and 


ingenious, and much practiſed in the fyllogiſtical 
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art; and there muſt be ſome n the examples 
they have given of ſyllogiſms are ſo lean. 

We ſhall ſpeak of the reaſon afterwards ; and 
ſhall now give a ſyllogiſm in each — as an 


example. 
No work of God is W | 
The natural and appetites of men are the 
work of God; 


Therefore none of them is bad. 

In this ſyllogiſm, the middle term, work of God, 
is the ſubject of the major and the predicate of the 
minor, ſo that the ſyllogiſm is of the firſt figure, 
The mode is that called Cælarent, the major and con- 
eluſion being both univerſal negatives, and the minor 
an univerſal affirmative. It agrees to the rules of 
the figure, as the major is univerſal, and the minor 
affirmative ; it is alſo agreeable to all the general 
rules; ſo that it maintains its character in every trial 
And to ſhow of what ductile materials ſyllogiſms 
are made, we may, by converting ſimply the 
major propoſition, reduce it. to a good ſyllogiſm of 
the ſecond figure, and of the mode Ceſare, thus: 

Whatever is bad is not the work of God; 
All the natural paſſions and appetites of men are 
the work of God; 

Therefore they are not bad. 

Another example : 

Every thing virtuous is praiſe-worthy ; 

Some pleaſures are not praiſe-wortky; 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 
Here the middle term praiſe-worthy being the pre- 
dicate of both premiſes, the ſyllogiſm is of the 
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cond figure; and ſeeing it is made up of the pro- 
poſitions, A, O, O, the mode is Baroco, It will 
de found to agree both with the general and ſpecial 
les; and it may be reduced into a good ſyllogiſm 
of the firſt figure upon n the major * 
contrapoſition , WW 

the BY What is not praiſe-worthy is not virtuous ; 
Some pleaſures are not praiſe- worthy ; 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous, 


d; I. That this ſyllogiſm is concluſive, common ſenſe 
he WW pronounces, and all logicians muſt allow: but it is 
. one what unpliable to rules, and requires a little 
„ fraining to make it tally wich them. 

ar That it is of the firſt figure is beyond diſpute ; 
of Wbut to what mode of that figure ſhall we refer it? 
or This is a queſtion of ſome difficulty, For, in the 
„ firſt place, the premiſes ſeem to be both negative, 
al 


which contradicts the third general rule; and more- 
oyer, it is contrary to a ſpecial rule of the firſt 
figure, That the minor ſhould be negative. Theſe 
we the difficulties to be removed. 

dome logicians think, that the two negative par- 
ticles in the major are equivalent to an affirmative ; 
and that therefore the major Propoſition, What is 
not praiſe-worthy „is not virtuous, is to be accounted 
al affirmative propoſition. This, if granted, ſolves 
one difficulty; but the other remains. The moſt 
ingenious ſolution, therefore, is this: Let the 
middle term be not praiſe-worthy. Thus, making 
the negative particle a part of the middle term, the 
iogilm ſtands thus: 
Whatever is nor pruiſe- wort /iy, is not virtuous; 
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Some please are not praife-worthy 1 
' Therefore Tome pleaſures are not virtuous. 
By this analyſis, the major becomes an univerſy 
negative, the minor a particular affitmative, and 
the concluſion a particular negative, and fo 1 
have a juſt ſyllogiſm in Ferio. 

We ſee, by this example, that the quality of 

propoſitions is not fo invariable, but that, when 
occaſion requires, an affirmative may be degraded 
into a negative, or a — exalted to an affic 
mati ve. 
Another example: 

All Africans are black; 
All Africans are men; 

Therefore ſome men ate black. | 
This is of the third figure, and of the mode Darapt; 
And it may be reduced to Daril in a the firſt figure, 
by converting the minor. 

All Africans are black ; 

© Some men are Akira; i 

Therefore ſome men are black. 
By this time 1 apprehend- the reader has got 4 
many examples of ſyllogiſms as will ſtay his appetite 
for that kind of entertainment. 


820. 4. On the Demonſtration of the Theory 


Ariſtotle and all his followers have thought it 
| neceſſary, in order to bring this theory of catego 
rical ſyllogiſms to a ſcience; to demonſtrate, both 
that the fourteen authorized modes conclude juſtly, 
and that none of the reſt do. Let us now ſee how 


this bas been executed. 4 


„ 


= £ 
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As to the legitimate modes, Ariſtotle and thoſe 

who follow him the moſt cloſely; demonſtrate the 
bur modes of the firſt figure directly from an axiom 
— the Dictum de omni . & null, The amount of 
he axiom is, That what is affirmed of à whole” 
eus, may be affirmed of all the ſpecies and iudt- 
viduals belonging to that gens: and that what is 

denied of the whole genus; may be denied of its 
hecies and individuals. The four modes of the firſt 
igure are evidently included in this axiom.” A 
s to the legitimate modes of the other figures, 
ue proved by reducing them to fome mode of 
fr,” Nor is there any other principle aſſumed i 
beſe reductious but the axioms concerning the con- 
rerfion of propoſitions, and in ſome caſes the 80 
wucetuing the oppoſition of propoſitions. 

As to the illegitimate modes, Ariftole has ap 
the Iabor to try and condemn them one by one in 
il the three figures: but this is done in ſuch a 
nanner that it is very painful to follow him. 'To 
five a. ſpecimen. In order to prove, that thoſe 
nodes of the firſt figure in which the major is pur. 
ticular, do not conclude; he proceeds thus: II 
„Als of is not in ſore B. and B in every C, no 

* concluſion follows. Take for the terms in the 

„ Airmative caſe, good, habit, ' Prudence, in the 

negative, good, Habit, ignoratice.” This laconic 
ſyle, the ole of ſymbols not familiar; and, in plate 
of an example, his leaviog us to form one 
tot three aſſigned terms, give ſuch embarraſſment 
ors n Ab . ne e en 
of riddles. 

Vol. III. 1 
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Having thus aſcertained the true and falſe modes 
of a figure, he ſubjoins the particular rules of that 
figure, which ſeem to be deduced ſrom the part. 
chlat caſes before determined. The general rules 
come laß of all, as a een corollary from what 
goes. beſoreQ. : 

1; know not whether it is * a diffidence of 
Ariſtotle's demonſtrations, or from an apprehenſion 
of: their obſcurity, or from a deſire of i improving 
upon his method, that almoſt all the writers in logic 
IL have met with, have inverted bis order, beginniog 
he ends, and ending where be begins. They 
fuſt demonſtrate the general rules, which belong io 
all the figures, from three axioms; then from the 
general rules and the nature of each figure, they 
| wir — the ſpecial rules of each figure. When 
this. is done, nothing remains but to apply theſe 
general and ſpecial rules, and to rejet every mode 
which-contradids them. 

This method has à very ſciemific appearance: 
and; when we conſider, that by a few rules once 
demonſtrated ,,a' bundred and ſeventy - eight fall 
modes are deſtroyed at one blow, which Ariſtotle 

the trouble to put to death one by one, i 
ms to be a great improvement. I have only one 
objection toi the three axioms. 

ITbe three axioms are theſe: 1. Things which 
agtee with the ſame third, agree with one another, 
2. When one agrees wich the third, and the other 
does not, they do not agree with one another, 
3. When neither agrees with the third, you cannot 
thence conclude, either that they do, or do not 
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gree with one another. E theſe axioms are applied 
wv mathematical quantities; to which they ſeem to 
late when taken litterally; they have all the evi- 
lence chat an axiom ought to have: but the logi. 
duns apply them in au analogical ſenſe to things 
another nature. In order; therefore, to judge 
whether they are truly axioms , we oiſebr to ſtrip! 
on bem of their figarative drefs; and to ſet them down 
n plain Engliſh, as the Jogiciati underſtand them. 
ze They ont therefore to this. 1. If to things be 
emed of a third, or the third be affirmed of 
') Wticm; or if one be affirmed of the third, and 
7 the third affirmed of the other; then they may 
eee afficmed' one of the other: 4. If one is affit. 
ned of the third, or the third of it; *and the 
„oer denied of the third, or the third of it, they 
r. be denied one of the other. 3. If both are de- 
ec off the third, or the thitd of them; or if one 
denied of the third, and the third denied of the 
© WM other; nothing can be inferred. 
1 Wben the three axioms are thus put in plain ne 
m | they ſeem not to have that degree of evidence 
which axioms ought to bave; and if there is any defect 
evidence in the axioms, this deſect will be com- 
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* nunitated to the whole edifice raiſed upon them. 
ich! 1 may even be ſuſpected, that an attempt by 
ber u method to demonſtrate that a ſyllogiſm is con- 


her dufive, is an impropriety ſomewhat like that of 
attempting to demonſtrate an axiom. In a juſtſyllas 


" gm, the connexion between the premiſes and the 
not onclufton is not only real, but immediate; ſo that 


no propofition can come a em to make 
2 
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their connexion more apparent. The very intention 
of a ſyllogiſm is, to leave nothing to be ſupplied 
that is neceſſary to a complete demonſtration. There. 
fore a man of common underſtanding who has a 
perfect comprehenſion of the premiſes, finds himſelf 
under a neceſſity of admitting the concluſion, ſup. 
| poſing the premiſes to be true; and the conclufon 
is connected with the premiſes with all the force of 
intuitive evidence. In a word, an immediate con- 

cluſion is ſeen in the premiſes, by the light of com. 
mon ſcoſe;. and where that is WARES, | no kind of 
e will ſupply its place. | 

une If73 - +7 
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The 2 N of uſeful W during 
che many ages in which the ſyllogiſtie art was moſt 
highly cultivated as the only guide to ſcience, and 
its quick progreſs ſince that art was diſuſed, ſuggel 
a. preſumption againſt it; and this preſumption is 
ſtrengthened by the puerility of the examples which 
bave always been brought to illuſtrate its rules. 

The ancients ſeem to have had too high potions 
both of the force of the reaſoning power in man, 
and of the art of ſyllogiſm as its guide. Mere res- 
ſoning can catry us but a very little way in moſt 
ſubjects. By obſervation, and experiments properly 
conducted, the ſtock of | GALA knowledge may be 
* enlarged without end; but the power of reaſoning 
alone, applied with vigor through a long life, would 
only carry a man round, like a horſe in a mill who 
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ubors hard but makes no progreſs. There is indeed 


an exception to this obſervation in the mathematical 


ud ſo ſuſceptible of exact menſuration, that long 
tains of accurate reaſoning on that ſubject may be 
ſormed, and concluſions drawn very remote from 
the firſt principles. It is in this ſcience. and thoſe 
which depend upon it, that the power of reaſoning 
tnumphs; in other matters its trophies are inconſi- 
derable. If any man doubt this, let him produce, 
in any ſubject unconnected with mathematics, a 
min of reaſoning of ſome length, leading to a con- 
cluſion, which without this train of reaſoning would 
never have been brought within human ſight. Every 
man . acquainted with mathematics can produce 
thouſands of ſuch trains of reaſoning. I do not ſay, 
that none ſuch can be produced in other ſciences; 
but I believe they are few , and not eaſily found; 
and that if they are found, it will not be in ſubjects 


ine 


which alone the theory of figure and mode extends. 
In matters to which that theory extends, a man 


can avoid the ſnares of ambiguous words, and if 
moderately practiſed in ſuch matters, ſees at once 
all that can be inferred from the premiſes; or finds, 


When the power of reaſoning is ſo feeble by 
nature, eſpecially in ſubjects to which this theory 
14 aa be applied, it would be unreaſonable to expect 
do eat effects from it. And hence we ſee the reaſon 
Why the examples brought to 12 it by the 

3 


ſciences. The relations of quantity are ſo various 


that can be expreſſed by categorical propoſitions, to 


of good ſenſe, who can diſtinguiſh things that differ. 


that there is but a very ſhort ſtep to the concluſion. 
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moſt ingenious logicians, have rather tended to 
bring it into contempt. 

H it ſhould be thought , that the ſyllogiſtic art 
may be an uſeful engine in mathematics, in which 
pure reaſoning has ample ſcope: Firſt, It may be 
obſerved, That facts are unfavorable to this opi. 
pion : for it does not appear, that Euclid, or Apol. 
lonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens, or Newton, 
ever made the leaſt uſe of this art; and I am even 
of opinion, that no uſe can be made of it in mathe. 
matics. I would not wiſh to advance this raſhly, 
fince Ariſtotle has faid , that mathematicians reaſon 
for the moſt part in the firſt figure. What led him 
to think fo was, that the firſt figure only yields 
concluſions that are univerſal and affirmative, and 
the concluſions of mathematics are commonly of 
that kind. But it is to be obſerved, that the propo- 
ſitions of mathematics are not categorical propoſi- 
tions, conſiſting of one ſubject and one predicate, 
They expreſs ſome relation which one quantity 
bears to another, and on that account muſt have 
three terms. The quantities compared make two, 
and the relation between them is a third. Now to 
ſuch propoſitions we can neither apply the rules 
concerning the converſion of propoſitions, nor can 
they enter into a ſyllogiſm of any of the figures or 
modes. We obſerved beſore, that this converſion, 
A tis greater than B, therefore B is leſs than A, does 
not fall within the 'rules of converſion given by 
Ariſtotle or the logicians; and we now add, that 
this ſimple reaſoning, A is equal to B, and B 10 C, 
therefore A is equal io C, cannot be brought into 
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any ſyllogiſm in figure and mode. There are indeed 
ſyllogiſms into which mathematical propoſitions 
may enter, and of ſuch we ſhall afterwards ſpeak : 
but they have nothing to do with the ſyſtem of 
figure and mode. 


When we go without the circle of the mathe- 
matical ſciences, I know nothing in which there 
ſeems to be ſo much demonſtration as in that part 
of logic which treats of the figures and modes of 
ſyllogiſm ; but the few remarks we have made, ſhow, 
that it has ſome weak places: and beſides, this 
ſyſtem cannot be uſed as jan engine to rear itſelf. 


The compaſs of the ſyllogiſtic ſyſtem as an engine 
of ſcience, may be diſcerned by a compendious and 
general view of the concluſion drawn, and the 
argument uſed to prove it, in each of the three 
figures. 


In the firſt figure, the concluſion affirms or denies 
ſomething of a certain ſpecies or individual; and the 
argument to prove this concluſion is, That che ſame 
ching may be affirmed or denied of the whole 
genus to which that ſpecies or individual belongs. 

In the ſecond figure, the conclufion is, That 
ſome ſpecies or individual does not belong to ſuch 
a genus ; and the argument is, That ſome attribute 
common to the whole genus does not belong to that 
ſpecies or individual. 

In the third figure, the conclufion is, That ſuch 
an attribute belongs to part of a genus; and the 
argument is, That the attribute in queſtion belongs 
to a ſpecies or individual which is part of that genus. 

14 


B. III. 

J apprehend, that in this ſhort view, every con. 
cluſion that falls within the compaſs of the three 
figures, as well as the mean of proof, is compre. 
hended. The rules of all che figures might be eaſily 
deduced from it; and it appears, that there is only 
one principle of reaſoning in all the three; ſo that 
it is not ſtrange, that a ſyllogiſm of one figute 
ſhould be reduced to one of another figure. 

The general principle in which the whole termi. 
nates, and of which every categorical ſyllogiſm is 
only a particular application, is this, That what 
is affirmed or denied of the whole genus, way he 
affirmed or denied of every ſpecies and individual 
belonging to it. This is a principle of undoubted 
certainty indeed, but of no great depth. Ariſtotle 
and all the logicians aſſume it as an axiom or firſt 
principle, from which the ſyllogiſtic ſyſtem, as it 
were, takes its departure; and after a tedious 
voyage, and great expenſe of demonſtration, it 
lands at laſt in this principle as its ultimate con- 
cluſion. O curas hominum! O quantum eſt in rebus 
inane! 
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SECT, 6, On Modal Syllogiſms. 


Categorical propoſitions, beſide their quantity 
and quality, have another affection, by which they 
are divided into pure and modal. In a pure propo- 
ſition, the predicate is barely affirmed or denied of 
the ſubject; but in a modal propoſition, the atfir- 
mation or negation is modified , by being declared 
to be neceſſary, or contingent, or poſſible, or im. 
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poſſible. Theſe are the four modes obſerved by 


Ariſtotle, from which he denominates a propoſition 
modal. His genuine diſciples maintain, that theſe 
e all the modes that can affect an affirmation or 
negation , and that the enumeration is complete. 
Others maintain, that this enumeration is incom- 
plete; and that when an affirmation or negation is 
aid to be certain or uncertain, probable or impro- 
bable , this makes a modal propoſition, no leſs than 
the four modes of Ariſtotle, We ſhall not enter into 
this diſpute; but proceed to obſerve, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to ſyllogiſms 
as well as to propoſitions. A pure ſyllogiſm is that 
in which both premiſes are pure propoſitions. A. 
modal ſyllogiſm is that in which either of the pre- 
miſes is a modal propoſition. 

The ſyllogiſms of which we have already ſaid ſo 
much, are thoſe only which are pure as well as 
categorical. But when we conſider , that through 
all the figures and modes, a ſyllogiſm may have one 
premiſe modal of any of the four modes, while the 
other is pure , or it may have both premiſes modal, 
and that they may be either of the ſame mode or of 
different modes; what prodigious variety ariſes from 
all theſe combinations? Now it is the buſineſs of 
a logician, to ſhow how the concluſion is affected 
in all this variety of caſes. Ariſtotle has done this 
in his Firſt Analytics, with immenſe labor ; and it 
will not be thought ſtrange, that when he had em- 
ployed only four chapters in diſcuſſing one hundred 
and ninety-two modes, true and falſe, of pure ſyllo- 
gilms, he ſhould employ fifteen upon modal fyl 
logiſms. 
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upon this great branch of logic, by the judgment 
and example of thoſe who cannot be charged either 
with want of reſpect to Ariſtotle, or with a loy 
eſteem of the ſyllogiſtic art. 

Keckerman, a famous Dantzican profeſſor, who 
ſpent his life in teaching and writing logic, in hi 
huge folio ſyſtem of that ſcience, publiſhed ann, 
1600, calls the doctrine of the modals the cruz logi- 
corum. With regard to the ſcholaſtic doors, among 
whom this was a proverb, De modalibus non guſtabii 
aſinus, he thinks it very dubious, whether they 
tortured moſt the modal ſyllogiſms, or were moſt 
tortured by them. But thoſe crabbed geniuſes, ſays 
he, made this doctrine ſo very thorny , that it is 
fitter to tear a man's wits in pieces than to give 
them ſolidity. He deſires it to be obſerved, that 
the doctrine of the modals is adapted to the Greek 
language. The modal terms were frequently uſed 
by the Greeks in their diſputations; and, on that 
account, are ſo fully handled by Ariſtotle: but in 
the Latin tongue you ſhall hardly ever meet with 
them. Nor do I remember, in all my experience, 
ſays he, to have obſerved any may in danger o 
being foiled in a diſpute, through his ignorance of 
the modals. 

This author, however, out of refpe& to Ariſtotle, 
treats pretty fully of modal propoſitions, ſhowing 
how to diſtinguiſh their ſubject and predicate, theit 
quantity and quality. But the modal ſyllogiſms he 
paſſes over altogether. 

Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, not as? 


B. III 


I am very willing to excuſe myſelf from entering 
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devotee of Ariſtotle, but on account of his own 
judgment and learning, thinks that the dodrine 
of modals ought to be baniſhed out of logic, and 
remitted to grammar; and that if the grammar of 
the Greek tongue had been brought to a ſyſtem in 
the time of Ariſtotle, that moſt acute philoſopher 
would have ſaved the great labor he has beſtowed 
on this ſubject. 

Burgerſdick, aſter enumerating five claſſes of 
modal ſyllogiſms, obſerves, that they require many 
rules and cautions, which Ariſtotle hath handled 
diligently ; but that as the uſe of them is not great 
and their rules difficult, he thinks it not worth while 
to enter into the diſcuſſion of them; recommending 
to thoſe who would underſtand them, the moſt 
learned paraphraſe of Joannes Monlorius upon the 
firſt book of the Firſt Analytics. 

All the writers of logic for two hundred years 
back that have fallen into my hands, have paſſed 
over the rules of modal ſyllogiſms with as little 
ceremony. So that this great branch of the doctrine 
of ſyllogiſm, ſo diligently handled by Ariſtotle, 
fell into neglect, if not contempt, even while the 
doctrine of pure ſyllogiſms continued in the higheſt 
eſteem. Moved by theſe authorities, I ſhall let this 
doctrine reſt in peace, without giving the leaſt diſ- 
turbance to its aſhes. 


SECT. 2. On Syllogiſms that do not belong to Figure 
and Mode. 


Ariſtotle gives ſome obſervations upon imperfect 
ſyllogiſms: ſuch as, the Enthimema, in which one 
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of the premiſes is not expreſſed but underſtood: 
Induction, wherein we collect an univerſal from a 
full enumeration of particulars: and Examples, which 
are an imperfect induction. The logicians have co. 
pied Ariſtotle upon theſe kinds of reaſoning, without 
any conſiderable improvement. But to compenſate 
the modal ſyllogiſms, which they have laid aſide, 
they have given rules for ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, 
of which Ariſtotle takes no'notice. Theſe may be 
reduced to two claſles. 

The firſt claſs comprehends the ſyllogiſms into 
which any excluſive, reſtrictive, exceptive, or re. 
duplicative propoſition enters. Such propoſitions 
are by ſome called exponible, by others imperfectly 
modal, The rules given with regard to theſe are 
obvious, from a juſt interpretation of the pro- 
poſitions. 

The ſecond claſs is that of hypothetical ſyllo- 
gilms , which take that denomination from having 
a hypothetical propoſition for one or both premiſes. 
Moſt logicians give the name of hypothetical to all Y 
complex propoſitions which have more terms than 8 
one ſubject and one predicate. I uſe the word in 5 
this large ſenſe; and mean by hypothetical ſyllo- 5 
giſms, all thoſe in which either of the premiſes s 
conſiſts of more terms than two. How many various 0 
kinds there may be of ſuch ſyllogiſms, has never n 
been aſcertained. The logicians have given names : 
to ſome ; ſuch as, the copulative, the conditional . 
by ſome called hypothetical, and the disjunctive. * 

Such ſyllogiſms cannot be tried by the rules of * 
figure and mode. Every kind would require rules 
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peculiar to itſelf. Logicians have given rules for 
ſome kinds ; but there are many that have not ſo 
much as a name. 

The Dilemma is conſidered by moſt logicians as 
aſpecies of the disjuactive ſyllogiſm. A remarkable 
property of this kind is, that it may ſometimes be 
happily retorted : it is, it ſeems, like a hand-gre- 
nade, which by dexterous management may be 
thrown back, ſo as to ſpend its force upon the 
aſſailant. We ſhall conclude this tedious account 
of ſyllogiſms, with a dilemma mentioned by A. 
Gellius, and from him by many logicians, as inſoluble 
in any other way. 

Euathlus, a rich young man, deſirous of learning 
the art of pleading, applied to Protagoras, a cele- 
brated ſophiſt, to inſtru him, promiſing a great 
* ſum of money as his reward; one half of which 
* was paid down ; the other half he bound himſelf 
* to pay as ſoon as he ſhould plead a cauſe before 
the judges, and gain it. Protagoras found him 
* a very apt ſcholar; but, after he had made good 
* progreſs, he was in no haſte to plead cauſes. The 
* maſter, conceiving that he intended by this means 
to ſhift off his ſecond payment, took, as he 
* thought, a ſure method to get the better of his 
delay. He ſued Euathlus before the judges; and, 
* having opened his cauſe at the bar, he pleaded 
to this purpoſe. O moſt ſooliſh young man. do 
you not ſee, that, in any event, | muſt gain 
* my point ? for if the judges give ſentence tor me, 
you muſt pay by their ſentence; if againſt me, 
the condition of our bargain is fulfilled , and you 
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* pleaded and gained a cauſe. To which Euathlus 
% anſwered. O moſt wiſe maſter, I might have 
* avoided the force of your argument, by not 
* pleading my own cauſe. But, giving up this 
* advantage, do you not ſee, that whatever ſentence 
* the judges paſs, I am ſafe? If they give ſentence 
for me, I am acquitted by their ſentence ; if againſt 
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* have no plea leſt for your delay, after having 


me the condition of our bargain is not fulfilled, 
by my pleading a cauſe, and loſing it, The 


++ judges, thinking the arguments unanſwerable on 
* both ſides put off the cauſe to a long day.” 


CHAP. V. 


Account of the remaining books of the Organor. 
SECT, 1. Of the Laſt Analytics. 


IN the Firſt Analytics, ſyllogiſms are conſidered 
in reſpect of their form; they are now to be con- 
ſidered in reſpect of their matter. The form lies in 
the neceſſary connexion between the premiſes and 
the concluſion; and where ſuch a connexion 15 
wanting, they are ſaid to be informal, or vicious 
in point of form. 

But where there is no fault in the form, there may 
be in the matter; that is, in the propoſitions of which 
they are compoſed, which may be true or falſe, 
probable or improbable. 
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When the premiſes are certain, and the concluſion 
drawn from them in due form, this is demonſtra- 
tion, and produces ſcience. Such ſyllogiſms are called 
apodictical ; and are handled in the two books of the 
Laſt Analytics. When the premiſes are not certain, 
but probable only, ſuch ſyllogiſms are called dialec- 
ical, and of them he treats in the eight books of 
the Topics. But there are ſome ſyllogiſms which 
ſeem to be perfect both in matter and form, when 
they are not really ſo: as, a face may ſeem beauti- 
ſul which is but painted. Theſe being apt to deceive, 
and produce a falſe opinion, are called Jophiſlical, 
and they are the ſubject of the book concerning 
Sophiſms. 

To return to the Laſt Analytics, which treat of 
demonſtration and of ſcience : We ſhall not pretend 
to abridge theſe books ; for Ariſtotle's writings do 
not admit of abridgment: no man in fewer words 


can ſay what he ſays; and he is not often guilty of 
repetition. We ſhall only give ſome of his capital 


concluſions, omitting his long reaſonings and nice 
diſtinctions, of which his genius was wonderfully 
productive. 

All demonſtration muſt be built upon principles 
already known; and theſe upon others of the ſame 
kind; until we come at laſt to firſt principles, which 
neither can be demonſtrated , nor need to be, being 
evident of themſelves. 

We cannot demonſtrate things in a circle, fuppor- 
ting the concluſion by the premiſes, and the pre- 
miſes by the concluſion. Nor can there be an infinite 
number of middle terms between the firſt principle 
and the concluſion. 
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In all demonſtration, the firſt principles, the con. 
cluſion, and all the intermediate propoſitions, muſt 
be neceſſary, general, and eternal truths: for of 
things fortuitous, contingent, or mutable, or of 
individual things, there is no demonſtration. 

Some demonſtrations prove only, that the thing 
is thus affected; others prove, why it is thus affected 
The former may be drawn from a remote cauſe, or 
from an effect: but the latter muſt be drawn from 
un immediate cauſe; and are the moſt perfect. 

The firſt figure is beſt adapted to demonſtration, 
becauſe it affords concluſions univerſally affirmative; 
and this figure is commonly uſed by the mathe. 
maticians. 

The demonſtration of an affirmative propoſition 
is preſerable to that of a negative; the demonſtration 
of an univerſal to that of a particular; and direct 
demonſtration to that ad abſurdum. 

The principles are more certain than the 
concluſion. 

There cannot be opinion and ſcience of the ſame 
thing at the ſame time. 

In the ſecond book we are taught, that the quel. 
tions that may be put with regard to any thing, 
are four: 1. Whether the thing be thus affected. 
2. Why it is thus affected. 3. Whether it exiſts. 
4. What it is. 

The laſt of theſe queſtions Ariſtotle, in good 
Greek, calls the What it is of a thing. The ſchool- 
men, in very barbarous Latin, called this, the 
quiddity of a thing. This quiddity, he proves by 
many arguments , cannot be demonſtrated, but __ 

e 
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be fixed by a definition. This gives occaſion to 
treat of definition, and how a right definition ſhould 
be formed. As an example, he gives a definition 
of the number tee, and defines it to be the firſt 
odd number. | 

In this book he treats alſo of the four kinds of 
cauſes; efficient, material, formal, and final. 

Another thing treated of in this book is, the 
manner in which we acquire firſt principles, which 
ne the foundation of all demonſtration. Theſe are 
not innate, becauſe we may be for a great part of 
ile ignorant of them: nor can they be deduced de- 
monſtratively from any antecedent knowledge, 
otherwiſe they would not be firſt principles. There- 
| fore he concludes, that firſt principles are got by 
on induction, from the informations of ſenſe. The 
et WY ſenſes give us informations of individual things, and 

from theſe by induction we draw general conclu- 

be ſions: for it is a maxim with Ariſtotle, That there 
is nothing in the underſtanding which was not 
before in ſome ſenſe. 

The knowledge of firſt principles, as it is not 
lf acquired by demonſtration, ought not to be called 


1 ſcience, and therefore he calls it intelligence. 
$, | 

8E CT. 2. Of the Topics, 
d 
|: The profeſſed deſign of the Topics is, to ſhow 
* a method by which a man may be able to reaſon 
/ with probability and conſiſtency upon every queſ- 
, tion that can occur. 
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Every queſtion is either about the 
| | genus of th 
ſubject, or its ſpecific difference, or ſome thing 


proper to it, or ſomething accidental. 

To prove that this diviſion is complete, Ariſtotle 
reaſons thus: Whatever is attributed to a ſubject, 
it muſt either be, that the ſubject can be reciprocally 
attributed to it, or that it cannot. If the ſubjectand 
attribute can be reciprocated, the attribute either 
declares what the ſubject is, and then it is a def. 
nition ; or it does not declare what the ſubject is, 
and chen it is a property. If the attribute cannot 
be reciprocated, it muſt be ſomething contained in 
the definition or not. If it be contained in the de. 
finition of the ſubject, it muſt be the genus of the 
ſubject, or its ſpecific difference; for the definition 
conliſts of theſe two. If it be not contained in the 
definition of the ſubject, it muſt be an accident. 

The furniture proper to fit a man for arguing 
dialectically may be reduced to thefe four heads: 
1. Probable propoſitions of all ſorts, which may on 
occaſion be aſſumed in an argument. 2. Diſtinctions 
of words which are nearly of the ſame ſignification. 
3. Diſtinctions of things which are not fo far aſunder 
but that they may be taken for one and the ſame. 
4. Similitudes. 

The ſecond and the five following books are taken 
up 1n enumerating the topics or heads of argument 
that may be uſed in queſtions about the genus, the 
definition, the properties, and the accidents of a 
thing; and occaſionally he introduces the topics ſor 
proving things to be the ſame, or different; and 


the topics for proving one thing to be better or 
worſe than another. 
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In this enumeration of topi: 
more the fertility of his gen 
of method. The writers of! 
opinion : for | know none of 
him cloſely upon this ſubjeR. 
the topics of argumentation 
xxioms. For inſtance, whe! 
the genus of a thing, it muſt 
niom about genus and ſpec 
definition, it muſt be deter 
relating to definition, and tl 
other queſtions. They have 
doctrine of the topics to ce 
and diſpoſed theſe axioms 
heads. 

This method ſeems to be 
elegant than that of Ariſtot! 
knowledged, that Ariſtotle 
rials from which all the lo 
their doctrine of topics: and 
and other rhetorical writer 
debted to the topics of A 

He was the firſt, as far as 
attempt of this kind: and 1 
magnanimity of his own ge 
philoſophy. Every ſubject 
been reduced to ten categor 
be attributed to any ſubject 
attempted to reduce all th 
fixed rules of figure and m 
the topics of argumentatio 
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hn of topics, Ariſtotle has ſhowri 
his genius, than the accuracy 
ters of logic feem to be of this 
none of them that has followed 
is ſubje&. They have conſidered 
(entation as reducible to certain 
de, when the queſtion is about 
„ it muſt be determined by ſome 
and ſpecies; when it is about a 
be determined by ſome axiom 
1, and things defined: and ſo of 
hey have therefore reduced the 
cs to certain axioms Or canons, 
axioms 1n order under certain 


ms to be more commodious and 
f Ariſtotle. Yet it muſt be ac- 
Ariſtotle has furniſhed the mate- 
l the logicians have borrowed 
ics: and even Cicero, Quintilian; 
1 writers, have been much in- 
cs of Ariſtotle. 
as far as I know, who made an 
|: and in this he acted up to the 
own genius, and that of ancient 
ſubject of human thought had 
categories ; every thing that can 
ſubject, to five predicables : he 
e all the forms of reaſoning to 
e and mode, and to reduce all 
mentation under certain heads; 


to collect as it were into one 
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ſtore all that can be ſaid on one fide or the other of 
every queſtion, and to provide a grand arſenal, from 
which all future combatants might be furniſheg 
with arms offenſive and defenſive in every cauſe, 
ſo as to leave no room to future generations to 
invent any thing new. 

The laſt book of the Topics is a code of the 
laws according to which a ſyllogiſtical diſputation 
ought to be managed, both on the part of the 
aſſailant and defendant. From which it is evident, 
that this philoſopher trained his diſciples to contend, 
not for truth merely, but for victory. 


SECT. 3. Of the book concerning Sophiſms. 


A ſyllogiſm which leads to a falſe concluſion, 
muſt be vicious, either in matter or form: for from 
true principles nothing but truth can be juſtly de- 
duced. If the matter be faulty , that is, if either of 
the premiſes be falſe, that premiſe muſt be denied 
by the defendant. If the form be faulty, fome rule 
of ſyllogiſm is tranſgreſſed; and it is the part of the 
defendant to ſhow, what general or ſpecial rule it 
is that is tranſgreſſed. So that, if he be an alle 
logician, he will be impregnable in the defence of 
truth, and may reſiſt all the attacks of the ſophilt, 
But as chere are ſyllogiſms which may ſeem to be 
perfect both in matter and form, when they are not 
really ſo, as a piece of money may ſeem to be good 
coin when it is adulterated; ſuch fallacious ſyllo- 
giſms are conſidered in this treatiſe, in order to make a 
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defendant more expert in 
weapons. 

And here the author, wi 
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a ſyllogiſm under thirteen 
the diction or language, an 

The fallacies in diction 
zuous word is taken at ot 
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ambiguities in ſyntax; wl 


in ſyntax that ought to b 
when they ought to be con 
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into another language, © 
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The ſeven fallacies wh 
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of things for a natural or 
when from an accident v 
ſrom an example we infer 
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2. Taking that abſol. 
taken cornparatively , or 
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1thor , with his uſual magnanimity 
all the fallacies that can enter into 
thirteen heads; of which fx lie in 
uage, and ſeven not in the diction. 
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and the ſyllogiſm appears to have 


cies Which are ſaid not to be in 
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The conſtruction of language often leads into this 
fallacy: for in all languages, it is common to uſe 
abſolute terms to ſignify things that carry in them 
ſome ſecret compariſon; or to uſe unlimited terms, 
to ſignify what from its nature muſt be limited, 

3. Taking that for the cauſe of a thing which 
1s only an occaſion, or concomitant. 

4. Begging the queſtion. This is done, when the 
thing to be proved, or ſome thing equiyalent, is 

aſſumed iu the premiſes. 

5. Miſtaking the queſtion. When the concluſion 
of the ſyllogiſm 1s not the thing that ought to be 
proved, but ſomething elſe that is miſtaken for it, 

6. When that which is not a conſequence is mil. 
taken for a conſequence; as if, becauſe all Africans 
are black, it were taken ſor granted that all blacks 
are Aſricans. 

7. The laſt fallacy lies in propoſitions that are 
complex, and imply two affirmations, where of one 
may be true, and the other falſe; ſo that whether 
you grant the propoſition, or deny it, you are in- 
tangled: as when it is affirmed, that ſuch a man 
has left off playing the fool. If it be granted, it 
implies, thas he did play the fool formerly. If it be 
denied, it implies, or ſeems to imply, that he plays 
the ſool ſtill. 

In this enumeration, we ought, in juſtice to 
Ariſtotle, to expect only the fallacies incident to 
categorical ſyilogiſms. And I do not find, that the 
logicians have made any additions to it when taken 
in this view; although they have given ſome other 

fallacics that are incident to ſyllogiſms of the hy po. 
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thetical kind, particularly the fallacy of an incom- 
plete enumeration in disjunctive ſyllogiſms and di- 
lemmas. 

The different ſpecies of ſophiſms above mentioned 
are not ſo preciſely defined by Ariſtotle, or by 
ſubſequent logicians, but that they allow of great 
latitude in the application; and it is often dubious 
under what particular ſpecies a ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm 
ought to be claſſed, We even find the ſame example 
brought under one ſpecies by one author, and under 
another ſpecies by another. Nay, what is more 
ſtrange, Ariſtotle himſelf employs a long chapter 
in proving by a particular induction, that all the 
ſeven may be brought under that which we have 
called miſtaking the queſtion, and which 1s commonly 
called ignoratio elenchi. And indeed the proof of 
this is eaſy, without that laborious detail which 
Ariſtotle uſes forthe purpoſe : for if you lop off from 
the concluſion of a ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm all that 1s 
not ſupported by the premiſes, the concluſion , in 
that caſe, will always be found different from that 
which ought to have been proved; and fo it falls 
under the ignoratio elenchi. 

It was probably Ariſtotle's aim, to reduce all the 
poſſible variety of ſophiſms , as he had attempted to 
do of juſt ſyllogiſms, to certain definite ſpecies: 
but he ſeems to be ſenſible that he had fallen ſhort 
in this laſt attempt. When a genus is properly 
divided into its ſpecies, the ſpecies ſhould not only, 
when taken together, exhauſt the whole genus; 
but every ſpecies ſhould have its own precinct fo 


accurately defined, that one ſhall not encroach upon 
V 4 
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another, And when an individual can be ſaid to 
belong to two or three different ſpecies, the diviſion 
is Imperfect; yet this is the caſe of Ariſtotle's diviſion 
of the ſophiſms , by his own acknowledgment. It 
ought not therefore to be taken for a diviſion 
ſtrictly logical. It may rather be compared to the 
ſeveral ſpecies or forms of action invented in law 
for the redreſs of wrongs. For every wrong there 
is a remedy in law by one action or another: but 
ſometimes a man may take his choice among ſeveral 
different actions. So every ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm may, 
by a little art, be brought under one or other of 
the ſpecies mentioned by Ariſtotle, and very often 
you may take your choice of two or three. 
Beſides the enumeration of the various kinds of 
ſophiſms, there are many other things in this treatiſe 
concerning the art of managing a ſyllogiſtical diſpute 
with an antagoniſt. And indeed, if the paſſion for 
this kind of litigation, which reigned for ſo many 
ages, ſhould ever again lift up its head, we may 
predict, that the Organon of Ariſtotle will then 
become à faſhionable ſtudy: for it contains ſuch 
admirable materials and documents for this art , that 
it may be ſaid to have brought it to a ſcience. 
The concluſion of this treatiſe ought not to be 
overlooked: it manifeſtly relates, not to the preſent 
treatiſe only, but alſo to the whole analytics and 
topics of the author. I ſhall therefore give the ſub- 
ſtance of it. 
* Of thoſe who may be called inventors, ſome 
% have made important additions to things long 
# before begun, and carried on through a courſe 
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« of ages; others have given a ſmall beginning to 
* things which, in ſucceeding times, will be brought 
to greater perfection. The beginning of a thing, 
though ſmall, is the chief part of it, and requires 
the greateſt degree of invention; for it is eaſy to 
„ make additions to inventions once begun. Now 
* with regatd to the dialectical art, there was not 
« ſomething done, and ſomething remaining to be 
* done. There was abſolutely nothing done : for 
* thoſe who profeſſed the art of diſputation, had 
only a ſet of orations compoſed, and of argu- 
ments, and of captious queſtions, which might 
* fvit many occaſions. Theſe their ſcholars ſoon 
learned, and fitted to the occaſion. This was not 
to teach you the art, but to furniſh you with the 
materials produced by the art: as if a man profeſ- 
* ſing to teach you the art of making ſhoes, ſhould 
bring you a parcel of ſhoes of various ſizes and 
* ſhapes, from which you may provide thoſe who 
* want. This may have its uſe ; but it is not to teach 
* the art of making ſhoes. And indeed, with regard 
* to rhetorical declamation, there are many pre- 
* cepts handed down from ancient times; but with 
regard to the conſtruction of ſyllogiſms, not one. 

We have therefore employed much time and 
labor upon this ſubject; and if our ſyſtem appear 
to you not to be in the number of thoſe things, 
* which, being before carried a certain length , 
* were left to be perfected; we hope for your favor- 
* able acceptance of what is done, and your indul- 
* gence in what is left imperfect.“ 
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CAP VI. 


Reflections on the Utility of Logic, and the Means ſu; 
of its improvement. ev 


SECT. 1. Of the Utility of Logic. 


M EN rarely leave one extreme without running 
into the contrary. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the exceſſive admiration of Ariſtotle, which con- 
tinued for ſo many ages, ſhould end in an undue 
contempt; and that the high eſteem of logic as the 
grand engine of ſcience, ſhould at laſt make way 
for too unfavorable an opinion, which ſeems now 
prevalent, of its being unworthy of a place in a 
liberal education. Thoſe who think according to 
the faſhion, as the greateſt part of men do, will be 
as prone to go into this extreme, as their grand- 
fathers were to go into the contrary. 

Laying aſide prejudice, whether faſhionable or 
unfaſhionable, let us conſider whether logic is, or 
may be made, ſubſervient to any good purpoſe. 
Its profeſſed end is, to teach men to think, to judge, 
and to reaſon, with preciſion and accuracy. No 
man will ſay that this is a matter of no importance, 
the only thing therefore that admits of doubt, is, 
whether it can be taught. | 

To reſolve this doubt, it may be obſerved, that 
our rational faculty is the gift of God, given to 
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men in very different meaſure. Some have a large 
portion, ſome a leſs; and where there is a remark- 
able defect of the natural power, it cannot be 
ſupplied by any culture. But this natural power, 
even where it is the ſtrongeſt, may lie dead ſor 
want of the means of improvement: a ſavage may 
have been born with as good faculties as a Bacon 
or a Newton; but his talent was buried, being 
never put to uſe; while theirs was cultivated to 
the beſt advantage. 

It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the chief mean 
of improving our rational power, 1s the vigorous 
exerciſe of it, in various ways and 1n different 
ſubjects, by which the habit is acquired of exer- 
eiſing it properly. Without ſuch exerciſe, and 
good ſenſe over and above, a man who has ſtudied 
logic all his life, may after all be only a petulant 
wrangler, without true judgment or {kill of rea- 
ſoning in any ſcience. 

I take this to be Locke's meaning, when in his 
Thoughts on Education he ſays, If you would 
* have your ſon to reaſon well, let him read 
* Chillingworth.” The ſtate of things is much 
altered ſince Locke wrote. Logic has been much 
improved, chiefly by his writings; and yet much 
leſs ſtreſs is laid upon it, and leſs time conſumed 
m it, His counſel, therefore, was judicious and 
ſeaſonable; to wit, That the improvement of our 
reaſoning power is to be expected much more from 
an intimate acquaintance with the authors who 
reaſon the beſt, than from ſtudying voluminous 
ſyſtems of logic. But if he had meant, that the 
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ſtudy of logic was of no uſe nor deſerved any 
attention, he ſurety would not have taken the pains 
to have made ſo conſiderable an addition to it, 
by his Eſuy on the Human Underſtanding, and by 
his Thoughts on the Condutt of the Underſtanding. 
Nor would he have remitted his pupil to Chilling- 
worth, the acuteſt logician as well as the beſt rea- 
ſoner of his age; and one who, in innumerable 
places of his excellent book, without pedantry 
even in that pedantic age; makes the happieſt 
application of the rules of logic, for unravelling 
the ſophiſtical reaſoning of his antagoniſt. 

Our reaſoning power makes no appearance in 
infancy ; but as we grow up, it unfolds itſelf by 
degrees, like the bud of a tree. When a child firſt 
draws an inference, or perceives the force of an 
inference drawn by another, we may call this he 
birth of his reaſon: but it is yet like a new-born 
babe, weak and tender; it muſt be cheriſhed, car- 
ried in arms, and have food of eaſy digeſtion, till 
it gather ſtrength. 

I believe no man remembers the birth of his 
reaſon: but it is probable that his deciſions are at 
firſt weak and wavering; and, corppared with 
that ſteady conviction which he acquires in ripe 
years, are like the dawn of the. morning compared 
with noon-day. We ſee that the reaſon of chil- 
dren yields to authority, as a reed to the wind; 
nay, that it clings to it, and leans upon it, as if 
conſcious of its own weakneſs. 

When reaſon acquires ſuch ſtrength as to ſtand 
on its own bottom, without the aid of authority 
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or even in oppoſition to authority, this may be 
called its manly age. But in moſt men, it hardly 
ever arrives at this period. Many, by their ſitua- 
tion in life, have not the opportunity of cultivating 
their rational powers. Many, from the habit they 
have acquired of ſubmitting their opinions to the 
authority of others, or from ſome other principle 
which operates more powerfully than the love of 
truth, ſuffer their judgment to be carried along to 
the end of their days, either by the authority of 
a leader, or of a party, qr of the multitude, or by 
their own paſſions. Such perſons, however learned, 
however acute, may be ſaid to be all their days 
children in underſtanding, They reaſon, they 
diſpute, and perhaps write: but it is not that they 
may find the truth; but that they may defend 
opinions which have deſcended to them by inhe- 
ritance, or into which they have fallen by accident, 
or been led by affection. 

I agree with Mr. Locke, that there is no Rudy 
better fitted to exerciſe and ſtrengthen the reaſon- 
ing powers, than that of the mathematical ſciences; 
ſor two reaſons; firſt, Becauſe there is no other 
branch of ſcience which gives ſuch ſcope to long 
and accurate trains of reaſoning; and, ſecondly, 
Becauſe in mathematics there is no room for autho- 
rity nor for prejudice of any kind, which may give 
a falſe bias to the judgment. 

When a youth of moderare parts begins to ſtudy 
Euclid, every thing at firſt is new to him. His 
apprehenſion is unſteady : bis judgment is feeble; 
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and partly upon the authority of his teacher. But 
every time he goes over the definitions, the axi- 
oms, the elementary propoſitions, more light breaks 
in upon him: the language becomes familiar, and 
conveys clear and ſteady conceptions: the judge. 
ment is confirmed: he begins to ſee what demon- 
ſtration is; and it is impoſſible to ſee it without 
being charmed with it. He perceives it to be a 
kind of evidence that has no need of authority to 
ſtrengthen it. He finds himſelf emancipated from 
that bondage; and exults ſo much in this new ſtate 
of independence, that he ſpurns at authority, and 
would have demonſtration for every thing; until 
experience teaches him, that this is a kind of evi- 
dence that cannot be had in moſt things; and that 
in his moſt important concerns, he muſt reſt con- 
tented with probability. 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road of de- 
monſtration becomes ſmooth and eaſy: he can walk 
in it firmly, and take wider ſteps: and at laſt he 
acquires the habit, not only of underſtanding a 
demonſtration, but of diſcovering and demonſtrat- 
ing mathematical truths. 

Thus, a man, without rules of logic, may ac- 
quire a habit of reaſoning juſtly in mathematics; 
and, I believe, he may, by like means, acquire a 
habit of reaſoning juſtly in mechanics, in juril. 
prudence, in politics, or in any other ſcience. 
Good ſenſe, good examples, and aſſiduous exerciſe, 
may bring a man to reaſon juſtly and acutely in 
his own profeſſion, without rules. 

But if any man think, that from this conceſſion 
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he may inſer the inutility of logic, he betrays a 
great want of that art by this inference: for it is 
no better reaſoning than this, That becauſe a man 
may go from Edinburgh to London by the way 
of Paris, therefore any other road is uſeleſs. 

There is perhaps no practical art which may 
not be acquired, in a very conſiderable degree, by 
example and practice, without reducing 1t to rules. 
But practice, joined with rules, may carry a man 
on in his art farther and more quickly, than prac- 
tice without rules. Every ingenious artiſt knows 
the utility of having his art reduced to rules, and 
by that means made a ſcience. He 1s thereby 
enlightened in his practice, and works with more 
aſſurance. By rules, he ſometimes corrects his own 
errors, and often detects the errors of others: he 
finds them of great uſe to confirm his judgment, 
to juſtify what is right, and to condemn what is 
wrong. | 

Is it of no uſe in reaſoning, to be well ac. 
quainted with the various powers of the human 
underſtanding, by which we reaſon? Is it of no 
uſe, to reſolve the various kinds of reaſoning into 
their ſimple elements; and to diſcover, as far as 
we are able, the rules by which theſe elements 
are combined in judging and in reaſoning? Is it 
of no uſe, to mark the various fallacies in reaſoning, 
by which even the moſt ingenious men have been 
led into error? It muſt ſurely betray great want 
of underſtanding, to think theſe things uſeleſs or 
unimportant. 'Theſe are the things which logicians 
have attempted ; and which they have executed ; 
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not indeed ſo completely as to leave no room ſot 
improvement, but in ſuch a manner as to give very 
conſiderable aid to our reaſoning powers. That 
the principles laid down with regard to definition 
and diviſion, with regard to the converſion and 
oppolition of propoſitions and the general rules 
of reaſoning, are not without uſe, is ſufficiently 
apparent from the blunders committed by thoſe 
who diſdain any acquaintance with them. 

Although the art of categorical ſyllogiſm is better 
fitted for ſcholaſtic litigation, than for real im- 
provement in knowledge, it is a venerable piece 
of antiquity, and a great effort of human genius. 
We admire the pyramids of Egypt, and the wall 
of China, though uſeleſs burdens upon the earth, 
We can bear the moſt minute deſcription of them, 
and travel hundreds of leagues to ſee them. II 
any perſon ſhould with ſacrilegious hands deſtroy 
or deface them, his memory would be had in 
abhorrence. The predicaments and predicables, 
the rules of ſyllogiſm, and the topics, have a like 
title to our veneration as antiquities: they are un- 
common efforts, not of human power, but of 
human genius; and they make a remarkable period 
in the progreſs of human reaſon. 

The prejudice againſt logic has probably been 
ſtrengthened by its being taught too early in life. 
Boys are often taught logic as they are taught 
their creed, when it is an exerciſe of memory only, 
without underftanding. One may as well expect 
to underſtand grammar before he can ſpeak, as to 


underſtand logic before he can reaſon, It mult 
even 
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even be acknowledged, that commonly we are 
capable of reaſoning in mathematics more early 
than in logic. The objects preſented to the mind 
in this ſcience, are of a very abſtract nature, and 
can be diſtinctly conceived only when we are ca- 


pable of attentive reflection upon the operations of 


our own underſtanding, and after we have been 
accuſtomed to reaſon. There may be an elemen- 
tary logic, level to the capacity of thoſe who have 
been but little exerciſed in reaſoning; but the moſt 
important parts of this ſcience require a ripe un-: 
derſtanding, capable of reflecting upon its own 
operations. Therefore to make logic the firſt 
branch of ſcience that is to be taught, is an old 
error. that ought to be corrected. 


Sect. 2. Of the Improvement of Logic, 


In compoſitions of human thought expreſſed by. 
ſpeech or by writing, whatever is excellent and 
whatever is faulty, fall within the province, either 
of grammar, or of rhetoric, or of logic. Propriety 
of expreſſion is the province of grammar; grace, 
elegance, and force, in thought and in expreſſion, 
are the province of rhetoric; juſtneſs and accuracy 
of thought are the province of logic. 

The faults in compoſition, therefore, which fall 
under the cenſure of logic, are obſcure and indiſ- 
tint conceptions, falſe judgment, inconcluſive 
reaſoning, and all improprieties in diſtinctions de- 
finitions, diviſion, or method. To aid. our rational 
powers, in avoiding theſe faults and in attawing 
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the oppoſite excellencies, is the end of logic; and 
whatever there is in it that has no tendency to 
promote this end, ought to be thrown out. 

The rules of logic being of a very abſtract na. 
ture, ought to be illuſtrated by a variety of real 
and ſtriking examples taken from the writings of 
good authors. It is both inſtructive and enter. 
taining, to obſerve the virtues of accurate com- 
poſition in writers of fame. We cannot ſee them, 
without being drawn to the imitation of them, in 
a more powerful manner than we can be by dry 
rules. Nor are the faults of ſuch writers, Jeſs 
inſtructive or leſs powerful monitors. A wreck 
left upon a ſhoal or upon a rock, is not more 
uſeful to the ſailor, than the faults of good writers, 
when ſet up to view, are to thoſe who come after 
them. It was a happy thought in a late ingenious 
writer of Engliſh grammar, to collect under the 
ſeveral rules, examples of bad Engliſh found in 
the moſt approved authors. It were to be wiſhed 
that the rules of logic were illuſtrated im the ſme 
manner. By theſe means, a ſyſtem of logic would 
become a repoſitory; wherein whatever is moſt 
acute in judging and in reaſoning, whatever is 
moſt accurate in dividing, diſtinguiſhing, and de- 
fining, ſhould be laid up and diſpoſed in order 
for our imitation; and wherein the falſe ſteps of 
eminent authors ſhould be recorded for our ad- 
monition. | 

After men had labored in the ſearch of truth 
near two thouſand years by the help of ſyllogiſms, 
Lord Bacon propoſed the method of induction, 
as a more effectue“ engine for that purpoſe. His 
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Novoum Organum gave a new turn to the thoughts 
and labors of the inquiſitive, more remarkable and 
more uſeful than that which the Organum of Arif. 
totle had given before; and may be conſidered as 
a ſecond grand tera in the progreſs of human reaſon. 

The art of ſyllogiſm produced numberleſs dif- 
putes; and numberleſs ſets who fought againſt 
each other with much animoſity, without gaining 
or loſing ground, but did nothing conſiderable 
for the benefit of human life. The art of induction, 
firſt delineated by Lord Bacon, produced number- 
leſs laboratories and obſervatories ; in which Na- 
ture has been put to the queſtion by thouſands of 
experiments, and forced to confeſs many of her 
ſecrets, that before were hid from mortals. And 
by theſe, arts have been improved, and human 
knowledge wonderſully increaſed. 

In reaſoning by ſyllogiſm, from general princi- 
ples we deſcend to a concluſion virtually contained 
in them. The proceſs of induction is more ar- 
duous; being an aſcent from particular premiſes 
to a general concluſion. The evidence of ſuch 
general concluſions is probable only, not demon- 
ſtrative: but when the induction is ſufficiently 
copious, and carried on according to the rules of 
art, it forces conviction no leſs than demonſtration 
itſelf does. 

The greateſt part of human knowledge reſts 
upon evidence of this kind. Indeed we can have 
no other for general truths which are contingent 
in their nature, and depend upon the will and 
ordination of the Naker of the world. He governs 
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the world he has made, by general laws. The 
effects of theſe laws in particular phenomena, are 
open to our obſervation; and by obſerving a train 
of uniform effects with due caution, we may at 
laſt decipher the law of nature by which they are 
regulated. 

Lord Bacon has diſplayed no leſs force of genius 
in reducing to rules this method of reaſoning, than 
Ariſtotle did in the method of ſyllogiſm. His 
Novum Organum ought therefore to be held as a 
moſt important addition to the ancient logic. Thoſe 
who underſtand it, and enter into its ſpirit, will 
be able to diſtinguiſh the chaff from the wheat in 
philoſophical diſquiſitions into the works of God. 
They will learn to hold in due contempt all hy. 
potheſes and theories, the creatures of human ima- 
gination; and to reſpect nothing but facts ſuffi 
ciently vouched, or concluſions drawn from them 
by a fair and chaſte interpretation of nature. 

Moſt arts have been reduced to rules, after they 
had been brought to a conſiderable degree of per- 
fection by the natural ſagacity of artiſts; and the 
rules have been drawn from the beſt examples of 
the art, that had been before exhibited : but the 
art of philoſophical induction was delineated by 
Lord Bacon in a very ample manner, before the 
world had ſeen any tolerable example of it. This, 
although it adds greatly to the merit of the author, 
muſt have produced ſome obſcurity in the work, 
and a defe& of proper examples for illuſtration. 
This defect may now be eaſily ſupplied, from 
thoſe authors who, in their philoſophical diſqui- 
ſitions, have the moſt ſtrictly purſued the path 
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pointed out in the Novum Organum, Among theſe 


Sir Iſaac Newton appears to hold the firſt rank; 
having, in the third book of his Principia and in 
his Optics, had the rules of the Novum Organum 
conſtantly 1n his eye. 

| think Lord Bacon was alſo the firſt who endea- 
voured to reduce to a ſyſtem the prejudices or 
biaſſes of the mind, which are the cauſes of falſe 
judgment, and which he calls the idols of the hu- 
man underſtanding. Some late writers of logic have 
very properly introduced this into their ſyſtem z 
but it deferves to be more copiouſly bandled, and 
to be illuſtrated by real examples. 

It is of great conſequence to accurate reaſoning, 
to diſtinguiſh firſt principles which are to be taken 
for granted, from propoſitions which require proof. 
All the real knowledge of mankind may be divi- 
ded into two parts: the firſt conſiſting of ſelf- 


evident propoſitions; the ſecond, of thoſe which 


are deduced by juſt reaſoning from ſelf. evident 
propoſitions. The line that divides theſe two parts 
ought to be marked as diſtinctly as poſſible; and 
the principles that are ſelf-evident reduced, as far 
as can be done, to general axioms. This has been 
done in mathematics from the beginning, and has 
tended greatly to the advancement of that ſcience. 
It has lately been done in natural philoſophy : and 
by this means that ſcience has advanced more in 
a hundred and fifty years, than it had done be- 
fore in two thouſand. Every ſcience 1s in an 
unformed ſtate until its firſt principles are aſcer- 
tained: after which, it advances regularly , and 
ſecures the ground it has gained. 
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Although firſt principles do not admit of direct 
proof, yet there muſt be certain marks and charac. 
ters, by which thoſe that are truly ſuch may be 
diſtinguiſhed from counterfeits. Theſe marks ought 
to be deſcribed, and applied, to diſtinguiſh the 
genuine from the ſpurious, 

In the ancient philoſophy, there is a redundance, 
rather than a defect, of firſt principles. Many 
things were aſſumed under that character without 
a juſt title: That nature abhors a vacuum; That 
bodies do not gravitate in their proper place ; That 
the heavenly bodies undergo no change; That 
they move in perfect circles, and with an equable 
motion. Such principles as theſe were aſſumed in 
the Peripatetic philoſopby , without proof, as if 
they were felf- evident, 

Des Cartes, ſenſible of this weakneſs in the an- 
cient philoſophy, and deſirous to guard againſt it 
in his own ſyſtem, reſolved to admit nothing until 
his aſſent was forced by irreſiſtible evidence. The 
firſt thing that be found to be certain and evident 
was, that he thought, and reaſoned, and doubted. 
He found himſelf under a neceſſity of believing 
the exiſtence of thoſe mental operations of which 
he was conſcious: and having thus found ſure 
footing in this one principle of conſciouſneſs, he 
reſted ſatisfied with it, hoping to be able to build 
the whole fabric of his knowledge upon it; like 
Archimedes, who wanted but one fixed point to 

move the whole earth, But the foundation was 
too narrow; and in his progreſs he unawares aſſu- 
mes many things leſs evident than thoſe which he 
attempts to prove. Although he was not able 
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to ſuſpe& the teſtimony of conſciouſneſs; yet he 
thought the teſtimony of ſenſe, of memory, and 
of every other faculty, might be ſuſpected, and 
ought not to be received until proof was brought 
that they are not fallacious. Therefore he applies 
theſe faculties, whoſe character is yet in queſtion, 
to prove, That there is an infinitely perfect Being, 
who made him, and who made his ſenſes, his 
memory, his reaſon, and all his faculties; That 
this Being 1s no deceiver, and therefore could not 
give him faculties that are fallacious; and that on 
this account they deſerve credit, 

It is ſtrange, that this philoſopher, who found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of yielding to the teſti- 
mony of conſciouſneſs, did not find the fame 
neceſlity of yielding to the teſtimony of his ſenſes, 
his memory, and his underſtanding : and that while 
he was certain that he doubted, and reaſoned, he 
was uncertain whether two and three made five, 
and whether he was dreaming or awake. It is 
more ſtrange, that ſo acute a reaſoner ſhould not 
perceive, that his whole train of reaſoning to prove 
that bis faculties were not fallacious, was mere 
ſophiſtry ; for if his faculties were fallacious, they 
might deceive him in this train of reaſoning; and - 
ſo the concluſion, That they were not fallacious, 
was only the teſtimony of his faculties in their 
own favor, and might be a fallacy. 

It is difficult to give any reaſon for diſtruſting 
our other faculties, that will not reach conſciouſ- 
neſs itſelf. And he who diſtruſts the faculties of 
judging and reaſoning which God hath given him, 
muſt even reſt in his ſcepticiſm, till he come to a 
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ſound mind, or until God give him new faculties 


to fit in judgment upon the old. If it be not a 


firſt principle, That our faculties are not fallacious, 
we muſt be abſolute ſceptics: for this principle Is 
incapable of proof; and if it is not certain, nothing 
elſe can be certain. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, it has been ſaſhion. 
able with thoſe who dealt in abſtract philoſophy, 


to employ their invention in finding philoſophical 


arguments, either to prove thoſe truths which 
ought to be received as firſt principles, or to over. 
turn them: and it is not eaſy to ſay, whether the 
authority of fiſt principles is more hurt by the 
firſt of theſe attempts, or by the laſt: for ſuch 
principles can ſtand ſecure only upon their own 
bottom; and to place them upon any other foun- 
dation than that of their intrinſic evidence, is in 
effect to overturn them. 

I have lately met with a very ſenſible and judi, 
cious treatiſe, wrote by Father Buffier about fifty 
years ago, concerning firſt principles and the ſource 
of human judgments, which, with great propriety, 
he prefixed to his treatiſe of logic. And indeed 
I apprehend it is a ſubject of ſuch conſequence, 
that if inquiſitive men can be brought to the ſame 
unanimity in the firſt principles of the other ſcien- 
ces, as in thoſe of mathematics and natural philo- 
ſophy, (and why ſhould we deſpair of a general 
agreement in things that are ſelf - evident?) this 
might be conſidered as a third grand, zra in thy 
progreſs of human reaſon. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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